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ERICO VERISSIMO AND THE CREATION OF 
NOVELISTIC CHARACTER* 


Linton Lomas BARRETT 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


_ VERISSIMO’S popular success as a novelist is sufficiently 

attested by the sales statistics, but it is further proved by much 
more human evidence than cold and impersonal figures. The advertising 
campaign of his publishers, the Livraria do Globo of Pérto Alegre, 
has acquainted Verissimo’s public with his features so effectively that 
he is frequently recognized on the street by readers of his novels who 
are utter strangers to him personally. It is significant that on these oc- 
casions the identification is generally made with some remark like “Ali 
vai o pai do Vasco,” or “La vem o pai da Clarissa,” and not “Ali esta 
o autor de Olhai os Lirios do Campo.” Incidents of this kind have occurred 
so often that one can hardly doubt his public’s tendency to regard him 
more as the creator of character than as the writer of novels. True, such 
attitude probably results in too little really thoughtful consideration of 
the author’s ideas and aims, but it is at least a tribute to his masterly 
technique in the creation of living personages. 

Not only in Brazil do such incidents occur. Last summer, for instance, 
one evening I chanced to mention to a friend, a professor of philology, 
my acquaintance with Verissimo. Now, of the latter’s books, my friend 
had read only Um Lugar ao Sol, but even that single contact had so 
excited his interest that he immediately began to catechize me on the 
antecedents and subsequent fortunes of Clarissa, Vasco, Fernanda, Noel, 
Amaro and many other characters who had endeared themselves to him 
like old and intimate friends. Obviously his interest was centered primarily 
on them, much more than on the plot or other aspects of the novels. So 
genuinely sincere was his attitude that others about us began to inquire 
whether there were any translations available, so that they also might 
come to know these fascinating people. 

Experiences of this nature have led me to a re-appraisal of Verissimo’s 
work with attention focussed on his technique and success in character- 
creation, deliberately excluding other aspects of his achievement in the 

* This article, cut and condensed, was read at the Sixtieth Annual Meeting of The 
Modern Language Association of America in Chicago, before the Discussion Group, 
Portuguese I, December 29, 1945. I have since inserted a few quotations from As 


Maos de Meu Filho (“Confiss6es de um Romancista”), received from Verissimo on 
January 17, 1946 and therefore not available for previous use. 
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field of the novel. And the result is a personal conviction that the taste 
of the public, at least as represented by Verissimo’s followers, is sound 
at bottom, even though in only rare instances is it based upon conscious 
appreciation of his technical literary merits. Let me emphasize that this 
study is not to be taken as an estimate of Erico Verissimo’s whole 
novelistic value, but only of a single phase of it. Furthermore, no attempt 
has been made to include every personage pertinent to this study; the 
list would be unconscionably long and result in wearying the reader. Only 
selected examples are cited as illustrative of certain methods of the 
author in the creation and development of character. 

The prime quality of Verissimo’s technical skill may be summarized 
in the term “kinetic.” For his art is undeniably kinetic, not static, as 
befits the art of a novelist whose major concern is with humankind and 
actuality ; and nowhere is it more dynamically kinetic than in his approach 
to the technical problems of character-creation. No major personage, for 
instance, is introduced by the old method of taking time off from the 
forward progress of the action to give a pictorial description plus auctorial 
comment on the character’s personality and inner nature. Few minor 
personages, for that matter, are so presented. In fact, the only ones 
set forth in a fashion remotely like the old way are “lay-figures” that 
cannot properly be called “characters,” since they are not developed 
beyond immediate needs, and even these generally appear with little 
physical description, revealing themselves by means of action and con- 
versation. They are usually mere foils for more important characters, 
or serve in other subordinate capacities to develop some idea or incident 
in the action of the novel. 

A good example of the minor personage is Monsenhor Gross (Caminhos 
Cruzados), who first appears at lunch with the Leitao Leiria family: 

Monsenhor Gross come peito de peru. E’ um homem vermelho e forte, sorri- 


dente e simpatico, de grande m4os onde os fios louros de cabelo parecem faiscas 
de fogo. 


And, a few lines below, when Dona Dodé appeals to him for help with her 
daughter : 
Monsenhor desvia a atengdo de carne branca do peru e sacode no ar na 


diregio de Vera um dedo repreensivo: —Deixe estar, deixe estar . . . Um dia 
eu chamo ao rebanho essa ovelhinha tresmalhada. 


Two pages on, when the importunate D. Dodd once more distracts his 
attention from the important business at hand: 


Monsenhor encolhe os ombros: éle intimamente sé sabe que o peru esta deli- 
cidso ¢ o vinho é dos melhores. 
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The result is a rapidly done but satisfying character sketch, if not a 
character, in the accomplishment of which Verissimo has not interrupted 
but complemented the action. Even a physical detail suggests movement: 
the glitter of light reflected on the cleric’s hands. An economical yet most 
effective introduction of a minor personage, whose name itself is an 
additional touch that underlines the essential nature of the man. 

Such care in selecting labels for characters offers another tempting line 
of investigation, for it becomes plain that frequently the author does 
choose names that he considers apposite in some way. Indeed, he himself 
tells us so on several occasions. In Miisica ao Longe we meet Vasco 
Bruno for the first time: the youth retorts rudely and brusquely to 
Clarissa’s father, who has essayed a scolding, and Clarissa looks with 
trepidation at her cousin, thinking: 

‘Vasco.’ Até o nome é duro, parece uma chicotada—‘Vasco !’ —algo de rapido, 
brusco, 4spero. 


But it is among the minor figures that one most often finds apt nomen- 
clature. Clarissa, jotting down memories in her diary, writes of her 
aunt Cleonice’s fiancé of a dozen years’ standing: 

Pio Pinto é o nome déle todo, parece escolhido de propésito para a gente 
fazer brincadeira. Quando eu tinha cinco anos me ensinaram em casa a dizer 0 
nome déle com voz fina, imitando o grito dos pintinhos . . . ‘Pio-pio-pio-pio!’ 
Need it be added that poor Pio’s personality, such as it is, might be 
considered fully described in these two sentences? 

But the author’s purpose in selecting names may vary with the indi- 
vidual case, some names being, like “Gross,” illustrative of some foible 
or physical attribute, others being the reverse and chosen in a spirit of 
irony or satire. An example of the latter is Professor Clarimundo (Cami- 
nhos Cruzados), earnestly and tirelessly seeking to enlighten the world’s 
mind but encountering only failure and, in miniature, intellectual tragedy in 
the world’s reluctance to accept teaching. The satiric quality of “Eudéxia” 
as a label for Fernanda’s mother is italicized by her constant complaining, 
her melancholy and dark pessimism. But there is supreme appropriateness 
in “D. Doce,” as may be seen in her description, here summarized from 
several passages in Um Lugar ao Sol: 

Uma mulata gorda, de enormes seios, bragos polpudos . . . voz melosa. . . . 


Era duma solicitude que chegava a desconcertar. . . . Tinha nos gestos, na voz, 
no todo, uma certa qualidade viscosa. 


Appropriate also is the name of Dr. Penteado (Musica ao Longe), 
whose description contains perhaps greater physical and suggestive detail 
than almost any other single personage. At the risk of seeming to give 
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him a disproportionate importance in relation to other minor personages, 
let us examine Verissimo’s introduction of Dr. Penteado as a demonstra- 
tion of the author’s technique. The scene is a dance in the little city of 
Jacarecanga: Clarissa is seated watching the dancers and listening to 
the music when Dr. Penteado approaches: 

—Senhorinha Clarissa. . . . 

Uma voz macia. Clarissa ergue os olhos e da com a cara sorridente do dr. 
Penteado. E’ um moco palido, duma palidez que o pé-de-arroz agrava, baixo, 


magro, de olhos muito grandes e cabelos crespos, empastados de brilhantina. 
—... quer dar-me o prazer? 


O doutorzinho est4 todo encurvado. Todo éle é um convite delicado. Estende 
a mio magra, fragil como uma flor, e fica esperando. 

Clarissa se levanta. O dr. Penteado a enlaca. A mio déle fria e ossuda. 
(Clarissa pensa na mio de tia Zezé e no esqueleto que est num dos quadros do 
colégio .. .) Vem do juiz distrital um perfume muito doce, muito timido, per- 
fume que, como o dono, tem médo de ser importuno, tem médo de ousar. 


He finds it difficult to make conversation, and when he does bring out a 
word it is only banal. The dance continues, the music stops, and the 
couple stand waiting silently for the next dance to begin. Clarissa thinks: 


Batata cozida. Sempre foi para ela um prato sem graca, sem gosto. Batata 


cozida. Eis o que é o dr. Penteado. Nio tem sal. Nao tem sabor. Nao tem cér. 
Simplesmente batata cozida. 


Aqui esta éle, perfiladinho, sem saber que destino dar 4s mios, 4s suas pobres 
m4os magras e sem sangue. Tudo néle é direitinho e limpo. Barba bem feita. 
Cabelo sempre penteado, com uma risca que parece que foi feita com régua. 
Roupa bem cortada, camisa engomada, gravata com né caprichada. O lengo de 
séda a sobressair do bolso do casaco, em cima do coracio. Botinhas de verniz, 
muito lustrosas. Direitinho. Perfumadinho. Engragadinho. 

Mas batata cozida. 


Note, first, that despite the accumulation of detail Verissimo does not 
interrupt the action to give us the description. From the static center 
of the scene, Clarissa, our attention is called first by his voice, and then 
we look at him through Clarissa’s eyes, feel next the cold and bony touch 
of his hand on hers and inhale the faint scent of his timid perfume 
as they begin to dance. As the dance ends the action pauses naturally, 
and Clarissa’s thoughts examine her partner, obviously not for the 
first time. And although she recognizes his good points she finds him 
neutral, colorless—in short, batata cozida—an expressive phrase even 
without the explanation of its personal connotation to Clarissa. Caricature? 
If you will, but there is also a hint of sympathetic presentation and 
therefore a touch of genuine character, cold though it may be. 

At the same dance we are introduced to D. Doca Mascarenhas, as 
Clarissa returns to her seat and finds that lady greeting her: 
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Clarissa sente um calefrio. A mulher mais cacete de Jacarecanga. D. Doca 
funga. D. Doca ronca. D. Doca nao para quieta. Gorducha, roliga, corada, 
parece um boneco de massa-pao. Mas um boneco mal feito. 


D. Doca solta uma risada grossa e gostosa. E’ barulhenta e gratida. Franca e 
esparramada. Clarissa sente-se pequenina perto dela. Pequenina e timida. Como 
um micuim perto dum elefante. 


In this introduction of a personage the style changes a little, becomes more 
telegraphic, staccoto, befitting the activity of a figure so mouvementée. 
Her name, too, assists in completing the portrait, giving the effect of 
great size, if no more. 

In short, every novel of Verissimo’s first phase contains several figures 
with apposite names, It may be significant of what is to come from his 
pen in the future that his last novel, O Resto E’ Siléncio, which seems 
to begin a new cycle, offers fewer caricatures—if, indeed, any of its 
characters can be so called—and so furnishes no examples comparable 
to those cited above. 


In contrast to these types and personages are the children in Verissimo’s 
novels. The little group of brothers and sisters living next door to 
Clarissa, in the novel that bears her name, is brought over by the young 
Negro nurse one day, an incident that serves to bring out the maternal 
aspect of the little Clarissa’s character, (But one must admit—remember, 
it is his first novel—that the scene appears to be introduced because Verissi- 
mo wanted it rather than really needed it.) The strongest personality among 
these infants is that of the small boy Zuza, whose external features are 
barely hinted at but whose disposition is dwelt upon at some length. He 
calls attention to himself by action: 


O Zuza faz beico e reclama, impertinente: 

—Eu quero i s’imbora. Eu quero! 

A mio de Clarissa acaricia-lhe a cabega: 

—Ora, Zuza, fica s6 um pouquinho. Agora a gente vai brincar de roda,.. 
Sim? 

Zuza baixa a cabecga e comega a torcer, zangado, a ponta do avental onde, 
pintados a éleo—um urso e um palhaco, brincam. Da blusa de mangas curtas 
emergem dois bracos gordos, fofos, roligos, que se dobram em pregas de 
gordura. Zuza tem um ar agressivo, truculento. 


—O Zuza é muito brabo. —Luzia esclarece—Todos chama éle Capitéo Mata 
Sete. 


Clarissa ri, interessada: 

—Que engracado! Capitéo Mata Sete! Por que? 

Outra vez rebrilha a dentuca branca. 

—Ele briga com todo o mundo, quebra prato, toca garfo nos Stro. . . . 


Ana Maria sacode a cabega loura. Os cachos encaracolados se agitam. Com 
uma vozinha sumida ela diz: 
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—Hoje éle jogou uma faca ni mim, ... 

Clarissa, fingindo zanga, pega o Zuza pela cintura: 

—Entio, seu valente? E’ verdade que vocé jogou uma faca na sua irm4? 
With this preliminary the portrait comes to self-revealing life: 

Os olhos de Zuza se espremem, seus ldbios se encrespam. Todo éle é um 
desafio quando diz: 

—Zoguei, zoguei, zoguei! Pronto! 

Bate com o pé. Levanta o brago para agredir. 

Luzia salta: 

—Baixa a mao, Zuza! Oia que eu vou contd pra tua mie. 

—Nio tenho médo dela! 


O Capitao Mata Sete cruza os bracos, sua vozinha estridula tremia. No rosto 
redondo ha uma expressdo indescritivel de desprézo. 

Os olhos de Luzia dansam. 

—Vou dizé pro Bicho Tutt que venha te pega. 

—Eu mato o Bicho Tuti! 


Note again the kinetic quality of the technique used in presenting a 
personage. But more revealing than any study of technical methods is 
the aura that Verissimo somehow sheds about his fictional children, an 
intangible element that defies analysis and that evidently comes directly 
from the warmly human heart of the writer himself. One may point 
out the keenness of his ear for childish mispronunciations, of his eye for 
the selection of the important detail, but over and beyond these essentials 
one can sense his innate love for children infusing his child-characters 
with a life owed to no mere technical perfection. 

All the foregoing figures must be classed as minor, or at most secondary, 
with the sole exceptions of Vasco and Clarissa. In nearly all the examples 
given, Verissimo paints with swift, impressionistic strokes as he in- 
troduces the personages, usually with greater pictorial detail than he 
accords his major characters. Again, however, Vasco is the possible 
exception, On the occasion already cited from Musica ao Longe Vasco 
comes to the Albuquerque house to take his grandmother home after 
an evening’s family gathering. We, like Clarissa—she is so often the 
medium through whom the reader views other personages—, see him 
appear against the dark background of the hall and watch him advance 
to the tea-table directly under the light. Obviously the moment for a 
quick note on his physical aspect : 

...acabeleira preta toda puxada para tras, a cara morena e decidida, os olhos 
muito vivos, a gravata com n6 frouxo, o colarinho desabotoado. . . . 


Then follows the quarrel already mentioned, during which the young 
man’s personality is given in its introductory stage by means of his words, 
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actions and attitude toward the family. Little time is spared for the 
concrete detail of description in proportion to the space devoted to the 
kinetic development of the scene and the characters involved. Naturally, 
in the course of the several novels in which Vasco figures there are other 
passages containing further descriptive touches; but always the dynamic 
excels the static, and his character is revealed more by action than by 
auctorial commentary. 

Only in Saga does one find a predominance—relative, not absolute—of 
short, semi-static summaries of what personages look like. Why should 
Verissimo adopt this method so nearly exclusively in that novel? There 
are several partial explanations. The most obvious is the narrative point 
of view: Vasco tells the story; he is an artist, and therefore he naturally 
regards others with the artist’s eye for portraiture. (The author himself 
admits to being what he calls “a frustrated artist.”) But also, Saga is 
in considerable measure a recapitulation of the major characters presented 
and developed in preceding novels; so it may reasonably be assumed that 
the author feels less compulsion to use methods already employed with 
those characters. He is bringing together and winding up the fortunes 
of three separate combinations of characters, and in the course of his 
task apparently yields to some slight, and natural, pressure of unconscious 
haste. Natural, it seems to me, for the end of his first novelistic phase 
was then in sight, the closure of what we may consider as the first cycle. 
That is not an excuse but a partial reason for any weakness in Saga. 
Furthermore, such weakness must lie only in Verissimo’s solution to 
Vasco’s problem—in short, within the field of idea, not in that of 
technique as regards the creation of character, except as an idea may 
weaken a character. 

A more personal, and perhaps more nearly complete, reason may be 
offered here in justice to a fine novelist who most assuredly does not 
deserve all the censure of which he has been the target. At the time he 
was writing Saga Verissimo was undergoing a spiritual and intellectual 
self-examination, the sort of soul-searching that sooner or later comes 
to every serious writer. It was a period in which Verissimo began question- 
ing his own standards of values, not only literary but private and personal 
to some degree. It is unfortunate that some of this vacillation crept into 
the character of Vasco, showing itself particularly in the latter’s retreat 
from the struggle of the city. Unfortunate but natural, for Vasco “tem 
muita coisa de seu criador.”* The consequence of the novelist’s stock- 
taking was his first trip to this country, followed by a novelistic silence 


* All quotations not otherwise identified are taken, with Verissimo’s express permis- 
sion, from private correspondence and conversation. 
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of some three years’ duration, a pause, he says, “que me imptis como 
uma espécie de sangria branca, de purga, de cura pela auséncia e pelo 
siléncio.” During this time his travel notes, Gato Preto em Campo de 
Neve,? appeared, and two years later his last novel to date, O Resto 
E’ Siléncio, which initiates a new phase in his career and shows a riper 
wisdom, a maturer, more decided mind. 

The last novel, however, continues at least one feature of those that 
precede it: Verissimo has lost nothing of the cinematographic technique 
so evident in the first six novels. The adjective is only a rather more 
specialized synonym of “kinetic.” Motion, after all, is the prime char- 
acteristic of the cinema. But in more than movement lies the secret of 
Verissimo’s success as a creator of character, and in more than motion 
his technique is cinematographic. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this so clear as in his methods of presenting 
major personages. He seems to prefer introducing them as if on the 
screen, complete, as he has created them in his imagination, but without 
bothering with what he considers non-essentials beyond sketching in an 
occasional touch to suggest physical appearance. (Here again is the 
impressionistic artist’s hand.) The reader, as it were the audience in 
the theater, may visualize the character in his mind’s eye as he wishes, 
but the eye must be a suggestible one, guided largely by the reactions 
of the character to incident and to other personages. 

The case of Clarissa Albuquerque illustrates Verissimo’s general method. 
Protagonist of the first novel, she is first seen through the eyes of Amaro 
Terra, musician and futile dreamer of unrealizable dreams. From his 
boarding-house window Amaro watches Clarissa, a child on the threshold 
of her teens, as she plays in the yard below. His eye—our point of view— 
is not concerned with, say, the shape or color of her eyes, even if at 
that distance he could discern such minor details. It is the gaiety, the 
abandonment to the pleasure of the moment, that he sees, and he notes, 
naturally, only one feature of the child, thanks to its motion: 

_ Clarissa ainda corre no patio sob as 4rvores. Grita, sacode a cabeleira preta, 


agita os bracgos, para, olha, ri, torna a correr, perseguindo uma borboleta 
amarela. 


And by choosing this point of view for Clarissa’s introduction the 
author simultaneously begins the creation of Amaro’s character also. 

No other concrete physical attribute of Clarissa is given, in all the 
books where she appears, than that her eyes are black and “lovemente 

* His second trip to the United States (1943-1945) has caused another hiatus in his 


novelistic production. Now back in Pérto Alegre, he is engaged on A Volta do Gato 
Preto, with plans for future novels still a little vague. 
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obliquos.” A partial description of the infant at her christening emphasizes 
the dynamic rather than the static: “. . .abre os olhinhos pretos e redondos 
que se fecham em seguida, ofuscados pela luz.” (Mtsica ao Longe) 
From childhood to motherhood the character of Clarissa is developed 
by varying methods through four novels. Now, some critics maintain 
that the adult is a different character from the child he once was, and 
even argue that for fictional purposes—at least as far as plot is concerned 
—they represent two separate characters. But Verissimo’s public rejects 
this subtlety: for his readers Clarissa is Clarissa, and Vasco is Vasco, 
whether child or adult; the latter are merely larger, more fully developed 
editions of themselves in Saga, and not essentially separate from what 
they were earlier in Misica ao Longe. Vasco sums it up in Saga as he 
reports (in his diary) their meeting on the dock on his return from Spain: 
Seguro Clarissa pelos bragos e afasto-a um pouco de mim para lhe ver o 
rosto. Os mesmos olhos pretos, lustrosos e levemente obliquos. A velha ex- 
presséo de ansiosa ternura diante do primo maluco de quem est4 sempre a 
esperar um gesto A4spero que para ela signifique inquietagao, cuidado, sofri- 


mento. Sinto-a agora mais mulher, mais amadurecida, e ésse ar de aflita tristeza 
nao lhe fica nada mal. 


Beyond this point Clarissa is hardly more than a mere appanage of 
Vasco, subordinate to him. Love has made her almost static. But before 
we reach this point in the saga of the Albuquerques how well we know 
her! No matter if the external minutiae are few and far between. The 
really important factors that add up to the total entity bearing the label 
“Clarissa” are so skillfully brought out and blended into a harmonious 
whole that she stands forth clearly, an individual whom we feel we know 
personally—perhaps better than we should know a flesh-and-blood person. 
This achievement by Verissimo, since it is not the result of concrete 
description, as we have seen, must be ascribed to other technical devices. 

Among the varied resources open to use by the contemporary novelist 
the most modern is the stream-of-consciousness technique, of multifarious 
aspects. One of these aspects, a device of considerable importance both in 
quantity and in quality, is the diary kept by Clarissa in Musica ao Longe, 
the novel in which her character is most fully developed. In fact, excerpts 
from the diary—let it be noted in passing that we are permitted to read 
them as she writes, instead of having to accept them as completed, therefore 
static, thoughts—form nearly one-fifth of the book, quantitatively speaking. 
The greatest objection to the use of the diary device (namely, the author’s 
difficulty in making convincing the personage’s desire to express effectively 
and completely his states of mind with reference to the given circum- 
stances) is obviated almost entirely in this case. Clarissa is about seventeen 
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at the time, having returned to Jacarecanga to teach after she has finished 
her normal course in Pérto Alegre. Naturally, a girl of that age lacks 
the ability to express herself fully ; we cannot expect it of her. She herself 
complains more than once to the diary: “Nunca vi um diario mais bobo 
que o meu.” Nevertheless, lacking intimate friends and confidantes, she 
feels the need of an outlet for her emotions, an opportunity to be free 
to say anything she thinks. Therefore she writes in her first entry: 

Quero escrever neste didrio tudo o que penso, tudo o que sinto. Mas a gente 
nunca escreve tudo o que pensa, tudo o que sente. Por qué ser4 que sé somos 
sinceros pensando? . . . No diario é como se eu estivesse conversando comigo 


mesma. Assim, tenho a impressio de que sou menos sé. . . . Nao devo mentir. 
Pelo menos, para mim mesma... . 


The diary serves in two other important functions: through its pages we 
find growing up the portraits of various members of Clarissa’s family, 
and through its existence Vasco and his cousin are brought closer together, 
for it acts as a sort of catalytic agent to resolve their mutual misunder- 
standing. But this latter réle is more of an aid to plot than to characteriza- 
tion. The primary purpose in using the diary is to permit the novelist 
to escape somewhat from the bonds of the time dimension in narrative, 
releasing the personage from the tyranny of chronological incident to 
roam mentally back and forth from past to present as the author may 
require for his immediate needs. 

Of course, the same effect is often gained by representing thought in 
the mind of any given character. We, the readers, may be conducted into 
the mind of the personage at any moment, and thus permitted a telepathic 
knowledge of his mental reactions to the situation of the instant. We can 
then recall with the character in question memories from his past conjured 
up by present action, and so can reach a deeper understanding of the 
character himself. For the novelist of today the principal danger is in 
reporting such thought in grammatical, carefully coherent diction, a 
convention abandoned in modern technique in order to seek a more vivid 
impression of the true mental state of the personage. Moved by emotion, 
nerves tensed under stress, or even indolently wandering at ease through 
the mind’s winding paths, the character involved is hardly likely to think 
in rounded periods. Verissimo does not neglect this aspect of the stream- 
of-consciousness technique, nor does he fall into the trap of polished 
diction in his handling of the device. Consider Vasco on the occasion of 
the murder of Clarissa’s father, early in Um Lugar ao Sol. He arrives 
on the scene just after the shooting, and, not yet accustomed to sight 
of violent death as he will become in Saga, reacts strongly. Besides his 
physical sensation of pulsing headache and ungovernable nausea, his 
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thoughts are revealed to us as he walks blindly away, aimlessly wandering 
through the streets in an attempt to banish the horror of the event. Veris- 
simo offers the youth’s mental state in convincing language, avoiding 
the too-smooth, too formally and correctly stated sentence. Vasco’s thoughts 
are only semi-coherent at most, as it were a series of half-thoughts, and 
could not be adequately rendered by, paradoxically, a too adequate ex- 
pression. Under no such stress is Clarissa in the scene at the dance already 
mentioned, when we read her thoughts as they concern Dr. Penteado; and 
here the purpose is not the same. Consider also the figure of Dr. Arménio 
(Caminhos Cruzados), a character whose superficiality is underlined by 
turning his mind inside out for the reader. Dr. Arménio, “no seu francés 
trépego,” persists in forcing his mind to formulate phrases in that language 
as a substitute for thinking rather than as an expression of real thought. 
Mentally he translates scenes, images, actions, into scattered words and 
short sentences: “Merveille!—pensa Arménio—Salut Aphrodite! Je suis 
enchanté, vraiment enchanté!”’ And occasionally he lets a word or two 
escape him aloud, as if from sheer habitual use of French: “Juste! C’est 
Salu—Mas se corrige, rapido—Desculpem! Escapou-me o francés sem 
querer. . .” We are thus introduced into the snobbish, vapid mind of a 
minor personage so that we may recognize for ourselves his vacuity. Not 
that Verissimo insists always on a single device like this for even a minor 
figure; he avoids any semblance of monotony by varying his methods. 
Dr. Arménio, for instance strolls casually along the street one day, 
looking into shop windows as he passes. He stops to examine one dis- 
playing a waxen head bearing a hat: 

No fundo da vitrina, um espélho. De repente, no meio dos chapéus Arménio 
da com uma cara conhecida, 014! E vé que a sua gravata est4 um pouco torta— 


que horror! Corrige a lagada, puxa um pouco para baixo a aba do chapéu, 
mira-se por alguns instantes mais e continua o seu caminho. 


A very slight detail, true, but how it brings out one facet of Arménio’s 
personality ! 

The stream-of-consciousness technique is not simply a method suitable 
for describing a state of mind; it lends itself to the whole problem of 
both narrative and character drawing, as we have seen in part. Verissimo 
employs it not so much to free himself from chronological limitations 
per se as to attain that freedom for more transcendental ends, The result 
is a portrayal of character far more nearly complete than would be possible 
otherwise, and, in addition, affords an infinitely more fascinating narrative. 
Another prime example, one that certainly should not be overlooked, is 
the figure of Dr. Eugénio Fontes, presented in Verissimo’s most popular 
novel, Olhai os Lirios do Campo. Done as it is on parallel planes, or “cut- 
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backs” (to use a term from the cinema), this personage and his narrative 
are excellent illustrations of Verissimo’s cinematographic technique. 

There are also characters in the work of Verissimo (as there are in 
that of many experienced writers) who take on such stature in the mind 
of their creator, once he outlines them and gives them life in his imagina- 
tion, that they become virtually independent of his wishes and designs 
for them. The personality of Dr. Seixas is the outstanding example in 
Verissimo’s experience, as the author confesses in an essay written in 1938: 

...O dr. Seixas estava destinado a comparecer uma tinica vez [in Um Lugar 
ao Sol] para depois sumir-se para sempre. O diabo do homem, porém, chegou, 
impdés-se, tomou conta da situacio e acabou transformando-se numa persona- 
gem importante, tao importante para mim, que mais tarde chamei-a para fazer 
parte do grupo de Olhai os Lirios do Campo. Mas nao pararam ai as travessuras 
désse médico barbudo e resmungiao. Estava combinado que éle devia morrer no 
fim da nova histéria..Pois o dr. Seixas recusou-se a isso e continua vivo até 


hoje. E se eu nao tomo providéncias enérgicas, amanhi éle deita por terra todos 
os meus planos e se mete no préximo romance.® 


A footnote on the same page adds a postscript to the above remarks: 
“Consegui matar ésse cidadao em Saga.” Notwithstanding Verissimo’s 
modest and humorous deprecation of the character and its willful antics, 
readers of the three novels named are the gainers precisely because that 
“bearded and grumbling doctor” refused to conform to the author’s 
original plans for him. Dr. Seixas, with all the blunt vulgarity of his 
language, is one of the noblest men—judged by the criterion of his acts 
and basic character—in fiction; and he would protest in violent and 
villainous terms my saying so, if he were a mortal creature. 

Whether major or minor, there is hardly a character in these novels that 
can be considered merely two-dimensional, despite the frequent caricature 
that results from Verissimo’s satirizing of certain social types and classes. 
If some appear one-dimensional, that dimension is depth, the most im- 
portant of the three in character-creation. For a personage may lack 
concrete description, that is, height and breadth, but if he is to come 
alive he must have depth of drawing. That Verissimo’s characters possess 
this dimension is due to the kinetic quality of his technique; that they 
sometimes lack the first two must also be ascribed to the same factor. 
The essential thing is that he infuses a fundamental verisimilitude into 
his character-creations. However, his success in so doing is owed only 
in part to his technical skill as a novelist. 

What goes beyond the bounds of technical virtuosity and defies analysis 
is an almost tangible quality emanating from the personality of Verissimo 


*As Maos de Meu Filho (“Confissées de um Romancista”), 136. 
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himself. He is a man instinctively sensitive to human relationships, blessed 
with a sympathetic understanding of the weaknesses of humanity. Con- 
sequently, he is not able, even if he wished, to prevent himself from 
getting personally into his creations, whether factually out of his own 
experience or spiritually from his own credo. It is a fact that one who 
knows Verissimo the man may easily discern autobiographical elements in 
certain of his characters. But in considering this aspect of his work we must 
guard against the error, all too easy to commit, of trying to attribute 
to the author all the tendencies, opinions, vices and virtues of his per- 
sonages, Verissimo specifically mentions the danger in the essay already 
cited. With this precaution ever in mind, let us glance at the autobi- 
ographical factor in his character-creations, aided and guided by statements 
from the novelist himself in letters to and conversation with the writer. 
“De um certo modo eu ando espalhado por muitas personagens.” Among 
these one of the most obvious, it seems to me, is Vasco, for that character 
plainly is drawn with an intimate sympathy more personal in effect than 
is the case with other personages. Moreover, Vasco is clearly representative 
of some of Verissimo’s tastes, ideas and beliefs. But not even Vasco is 
completely autobiographical. As has been said, “Vasco tem muita coisa 
de seu criador,” but in the letter from which that statement is taken 
Verissimo goes on to add, “. . . embora o tipo nao seja completamente | 
autobiografico.” Again, the novelist confesses: “Numa certa época da 
minha vida eu fui Noel.” That is almost incredible to those who know 
only the Verissimo of today, though we may imagine that he owes some- 
thing of his present insight to having gone through just such a phase. 
Financial losses suffered by his family in his youth eliminated all hope of 
attending an English university as had been planned, shattered his dreams 
of studying art in Europe, and set him to work in—of all prosaic places !— 
a grocery store, where, as he puts it, his artistic abilities were put to painting 
signs on sacks of potatoes. It was during this period that in disillusionment 
and disappointment he tried to escape from the grimness of reality to 
a world of fantasy created in his imagination. Hence the likeness to Noel 
of which he speaks. Fortunately, that state of mind gradually evolved 
into a more mature point of view; Verissimo possessed a mind of tougher 
fibre than that of Noel. We cannot carry the parallel too far lest we 
incur the risk of being charged with tactless inquisitiveness. “Fernanda 
também reflete alguns de meus sentimentos, digamos, ‘salvacionistas,’ 
e € por outro lado uma espécie de homenagem a certas mulheres corajosas 
que encontrei em minha vida.” Fernanda, like Vasco, is handled with 
great sympathy, and deserves inclusion in this discussion for that reason 


* Ibid., 135. 
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alone. But technically the character offers little that really adds to what 
is said of the ones that are included, and therefore must be content with 
mention here, Admirable creation that she is, she exemplifies many of 
her creator’s own beliefs, and puts them into practical effect immediately 
the opportunity turns up—see Caminhos Cruzados, Um Lugar ao Sol 
and Saga. A more obviously autobiographic personage is the novelist, 
Ténio Santiago (O Resto E’ Siléncio), who represents a synthetic self- 
portrait of Verissimo. Synthetic, because Ténio is of course stylized, 
as becomes a fictional not real man, and to that degree at least is not an 
absolutely faithful reflection of his creator. However, many of the human 
situations of Ténio’s experience are similar to those of Erico’s (there 
is no need to specify in detail here), Ténio’s literary problems are Erico’s, 
and even the two families, fictional and factual, have some points of 
resemblance—except for the number and ages of the children. Certainly 
there is a simpatia about the Santiago family that leads us to hope that 
there will be more novels in which they figure. 

Reminiscent of Verissimo’s youth are the chefes politicos and their 
capangas, the prototypes of such figures as Coronel Zé Maria Pedrosa 
(Caminhos Cruzados), General Justiniano Campolargo (Um Lugar ao 
Sol) and the prefect and his capanga Zé Cabeludo in the same novel, 
Cel. Jango Jorge (Saga), and Quim Barreiro (O Resto E’ Siléncio). 
These personages are the literary results of Verissimo’s boyhood: 

... tempo dos coronéis truculentos, da violéncia e do banditismo. Vi cadaveres 
cobertos de geada estendidos na lama sangrenta da minha rua. Ouvi histérias 
de degolamentos e crueldades sem nome. Assisti a espetaculos de degradacio. 
Conheci homens que se sujeitavam as atitudes mais abjetas para atingirem os 


seus objetivos de lucro, mando ou mera vaidade, ou ent&éo para conseguirem 
simplesmente o po de cada dia.® 


Indignation tempered somewhat by his innate charity colors Verissimo’s 
portraits of these men. For a genuinely impressive picture of decay from 
tremendous power in prime of life to tremulous frailty in senile putridity 
one has only to read, in Um Lugar ao Sol, the account of Vasco’s visit 
to the house of the general Campolargo just mentioned. The contrast 
of the nonagenarian with the young man, heightened by recollection 
of what the former had once been, can hardly be more dramatic. 

Less plainly autobiographical than the foregoing, but reflections of the 
author for all that, are many other personages whose lives and characters 
may contain no detail identical with their creator’s. These are the people 
whose faith in the old standards, the old order and the old credos has been 
shaken, the people who are groping for new and more stable bases for 
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belief in the future. The personages who show no questioning, no un- 
certainty, are with rare exceptions the sort who are intellectually incapable 
of realizing that the world in which they grew up is changing to a degree 
hitherto undreamed of. These characters may be utter materialists like 
Filipe Lobo (Olhai os Lirios do Campo); stupid religious “show-offs” 
like the Leitéo Leiria couple (Caminhos Cruzados); cold and selfish 
egoists like Eunice Fontes, née Cintra (Olhai os Lirios do Campo), 
whose very name “era um nome frio como a madrugada”; or the equally 
cold religious fanatic, Marcelo Barreiro (O Resto E’ Siléncio), so utterly 
absorbed in Church formalism that he opposes everything else, including 
democracy, Pan Americanism and family affection. Ascetic and asexual 
himself, Marcelo is unable to endure gaiety, however innocent, in others ; 
he cannot bear the gaudiness of sunlight because it suggests pagan thoughts, 
and prefers cloudy or rainy days. Like most of his ilk he is preoccupied 
with, if not obsessed by, sex (“Tudo cheirando repulsivamente a sexo. . .”). 
Verissimo has created in Marcelo so repellent a character—yet without 
going so far that his creation lacks verisimilitude—that the reader is 
convinced Marcelo represents a faction to which the author is uncom- 
promisingly inimical. Few personages seem so plainly didactic in purpose. 

The one character among the self-confident group who is not blind to 
facts and to reality about her is Fernanda. Realizing the power of the 
forces for evil, even so she is the incarnation of serenity, faith and 
certainty that the good will triumph in the end. She simply goes her way 
secure against doubt. She is the strength upon which so much weakness 
(her mother, her brother and her husband, even, on occasion, Vasco) 
leans and finds support. 

All these fictional figures who are groping for stability of belief are 
products of a changing world—a trite but nonetheless true phrase—as 
Erico Verissimo himself is the intellectual product of his time. Not all 
his own standards are weakened. On the contrary, there is a basic, funda- 
mental Christianity—the old, genuine Christianity, uncluttered by man’s 
accumulations and accretions of dogma and ritual—that is the very essence 
and core of his personal credo, and is at the same time the source of his 
optimism. For there is an optimism in his major characters, whether clear 
and unclouded like that of Fernanda or often troubled and dubious like 
that of other major figures, that superposes itself above all the apparent 
pessimism and tragedy of narrative detail. It is no silly, superficial, 
infantile hope that everything will come right in the end, that good must 
surely win over evil as in the nursery fairy tale. It is a powerful and 
abiding conviction, at once mystical and practical, that even though the 
contemporary situation may look dark for men of good will, the hope 
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of mankind lies precisely in those same men of good will. And Verissimo 
believes that the latter will prove to have the necessary strength of good- 
ness and of will to create a better situation for the future.* 
Thanks to his ability to integrate effectually his characters with their 
background and with each other, Erico Verissimo has succeeded in 
creating a fictional world within and closely related to the factual world 
of Pérto Alegre and Rio Grande do Sul; and he has populated that 
world with men, women and children whom the reader comes to regard 
as real personalities, almost as living beings of carne e osso. 
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"Since the above was written I have found support for the conclusions given: 

Fazendo um balanco de minha experiéncia, verifico que o saldo contra a espécie 
humana é enorme. Razdo para pessimisimo? Nao. Eu me obstino em acreditar no 
homem e na dignificagdo da vida. Talvez se possa dar a isso o nome de Fé. E essa 
idéia me € um consdlo.... (As Maos de Meu Filho, 143) 


EARLY INTEREST IN SPANISH IN NEW 
ENGLAND (1815-1835) * 


Epita HELMAN 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


N VIEW of the rapid shift of interest from one language to another 

on the part of the American public and of educational institutions, 
it is difficult to believe that, behind these constant changes—corresponding 
so often merely to new political pressures—there can be any consistent 
trends, much less, any traditions. With regard to Spanish, most people 
mistakenly believe that interest in learning it goes back merely to the 
promise of a Latin American bonanza after the First World War, or 
even more recently to the general enthusiasm for the Good Neighbor 
Policy. They would be indeed surprised to learn that the following 
passage was written 121 years ago: 


Next to our language, the Spanish will be likely at a future day to become the 
most important in this country. The new theatre of enterprise, which is opening 
to the whole world in the vast extent of the South American republics, and the 
intimate intercourse, which from proximity of situation, and similar principle 
of government, must necessarily grow up between those republics and the 
United States, will make the language a desirable, if not an essential acquisition 
to our men of business, as well as to our scholars and politicians.” 


It is inevitable in speaking about Spanish in New England to think 
at once of George Ticknor,* the first Smith Professor of the French and 
Spanish Languages and Literatures at Harvard University—the chair 
that was successively held by Longfellow, Lowell, and Ford. And indeed 
it would be difficult to overestimate Ticknor’s influence on the teaching 
of modern languages, or on the development of American scholarship, 


* A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the New England Modern Language As- 
sociation at Springfield, Massachusetts, May 11, 1946. 

*For bibliography on the teaching of Spanish, cf. Nichols, Madaline Wallis, “The 
History of Spanish and Portuguese Teaching in the United States,” in Doyle, Henry 
Grattan, and others, A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1946, 134-136. 

* Sparks, Jared, a critical notice on a New Spanish Grammar by Mariano Cubi y 
Soler (Baltimore, 1825) in North American Review, XVIII, April, 1825, 450. 

* On Ticknor, cf. Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New England, New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1936, Chapter IV ; Doyle, Henry Grattan, George Ticknor, 
Washington, D.C., 1937; Guillén, Jorge, “George Ticknor, Lover of Culture,” in 
More Books, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, October, 1942. 
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especially in the fields of Hispanic literature and history. Through his 
lectures at Harvard, his History of Spanish Literature (1849)—from 
the appearance of his syllabus for it twenty-six years before—and through 
his personal relations with many of his distinguished New England con- 
temporaries like Prescott and the Everetts, he stimulated or guided the 
growing interest in Spanish letters. However, it is not my intention to 
talk about Ticknor today. I should like, rather, to call your attention 
to the evidence that clearly indicates that interest in the Spanish language, 
in Spanish politics and literature, as well as in Spanish American affairs, 
had been growing constantly from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and reached a high level by the 1820’s and 1830's. 

Even Ticknor himself was swept along by this current of opinion into 
Spain to study Spanish. For when he had first left for Europe, he had 
had no intention of going to Spain* and it was only the offer of the Smith 
Chair that made him change his plans and radically alter the course of 
his whole life. The establishment of a Chair of French and Spanish by 
a Boston merchant, Abiel Smith, in 1815, is just one indication and ex- 
pression of the growing opinion that it was important to study Spanish. 
Longfellow’s father wrote him while he was in Paris: 


Such are the relations now existing between this country and South America 
that a knowledge of the Spanish is quite as important as French, If you neglect 


either of these languages you may be sure of not obtaining the station which 
you have in view.® 


Longfellow followed his father’s advice and went straight on to Madrid 
of which he said: “I have not seen a city in Europe which has pleased 
my fancy so much, as a place of residence.”* The Americans he met there 
were few, but most distinguished: the American Minister, Alexander 
H. Everett—author of a book on Europe’ with extremely perceptive 


*On being offered the Smith Professorship, Ticknor wrote his father from Got- 
tingen, November 9, 1816: “The second point is, the Spanish part. Here is at once a 
new subject of study proposed to me, to which I have paid no attention since I have 
been here, and which I have not taken into the plan of my studies and travels in 
Europe. If I am to be professor in this literature, I must go to Spain; and this I 
cannot think of doing, without your full and free consent.” Life, Letters, and Journals 
of George Ticknor, Boston, James R. Osgood and Company, 1876, I, 117. 

*Letter from Portland, December, 1826, quoted in Longfellow, Samuel, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1886, I, 95. The 
“station” in question is the Chair of Modern Languages that had just been established 
at Bowdoin College and which had practically been promised to Longfellow before he 
left for Europe. 

* Letter to his father, March 20, 1827, op. cit., I, 102. 

_ "Everett, Alexander Hill, Europe: or a General Survey of the Present Situation of 
the Principal Powers; With Conjectures on their Future Prospects. By a Citizen of 
the United States, Boston, Hilliard and Metcalf, 1822. 
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chapters on Spain, and another on America;* the American Consul, 
Obadiah Rich, the great bibliographer and bibliophile, who secured books 
and documents for Irving, Prescott, and Ticknor, and bought the Spanish 
books for the Boston Athenaeum; Washington Irving, who lived at Mr. 
Rich’s, and was at the time using his wonderful library and writing his 
life of Columbus; and Lieutenant Slidell of the American Navy, who 
was to publish one of the most delightful travel books on Spain a few 
years later. In the preface to this book, A Year in Spain,® Slidell says: 
“My motives for going to a country which travellers ordinarily avoid, 
were a wish to perfect myself in a language which is becoming so im- 
portant in the hemisphere which it divides with our own, and a strong 
desire to visit scenes so full of interest and attraction.” 

Although Lieutenant Slidell was aware of the importance of Spanish 
for the Western Hemisphere, it never occurred to him to go anywhere but 
to Spain to learn it. He was enchanted by the country, which he often 
saw through the eyes of Don Quixote, whom he quoted at length from 
memory; and of the language he wrote: 


In its present state, the Spanish language is doubtless the most excellent of 
all. Like the Italian, full of vowels, it lends itself with ease to the uses of poetry 
and furnishes the most graceful garb to a happy idea. ... As a spoken tongue, 
the Spanish is unequalled; for whilst its graceful inflexions and sonorous 
cadences please the ear, even of one who does not understand them, the mind 
is delighted and self-love flattered and gratified by a thousand happy proverbs 
and complimentary expressions, which have grown into use among a witty 
and courteous people. In the pulpit the Spanish is dignified and solemn, requir- 
ing but little skill and feeling to kindle it into eloquence; at the head of an army 
it is prolonged, powerful and commanding; in ordinary discourse it is ex- 
pressive, sprightly, and amusing; from an enraged voice, its gutturals are deeply 
expressive of hatred and detestation; as the language of a lover, as the vehicle 
of passion, the Spanish has an earnest eloquence, an irresistible force of 
feeling ; in the mouth of woman it is sweet, captivating, and fraught with per- 
suasion.?° 


Now, if Lieutenant Slidell’s New England contemporaries did not all 
share his extreme enthusiasm for the virtues of the Spanish language, 
they did share his interest in it. Many cultivated New Englanders—William 
Tudor, Jared Sparks, the two Everetts, Caleb Cushing, Prescott, Edward 
Wigglesworth, Judge Willard Phillips, and others—knew it or were 

* America: or a General Survey of the Political Situation of the Several Powers of 
the Western Continent; With Conjectures on their Future Prospects. Philadelphia, 


Carey and Lea, 1827. A Spanish edition was published in Northampton by Simeon 
Butler in 1828. 


* Boston, Hilliard, Gray, Little and Williams, 1829; new editions were published in 
1830, 1836, 1857. 


* A Year in Spain, second edition, Boston, Hilliard, Gray and Company, 1830, IT, 318. 
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learning it, and by 1833 Longfellow could refer to Spanish as “that 
language so justly popular among us.” 

How did this interest in Spanish and the Spanish-speaking world 
arise in New England and how was it expressed? In colonial times, some 
people read Spanish because, as Jefferson put it, “the ancient part of 
American History is written chiefly in Spanish”; and they found in the 
libraries of Philadelphia, New York, Cambridge, Boston, Salem, and 
Providence chronicles of the conquest in both Spanish and English, 
books on Spain and on the Spanish colonies." 

Boston could not be indifferent to the religion of the people in the New 
World that did not share its faith; and so a very early book printed in 
Boston in Spanish was an essay of Cotton Mather’s designed to convert 
the inhabitants of the Spanish colonies to the “true religion.’’* In general, 
in colonial days and long after, New England shared the views and 
prejudices of Old England about Spain. New Englanders published and 
read a number of books on the Spanish Inquisition and articles on the 
Jesuits, most of them violently anti-Catholic and anti-Spanish.%* This 
hostile attitude toward Spanish culture, usually reflecting complete ignor- 
ance of it, can be seen in this typical passage from Prescott Adams’s 
articles on the Jesuits: 

In no civilized country of equal advantage and equal antiquity, have the 
interests of learning been so feebly supported as in Spain. The Moors of this 
country in the tenth century were learned for that period, but, as a nation, the 
Spaniards are at present a full century behind every other section of Europe 
in the arts of life, the refinements of society and the modes of education, and 
intellectual culture. It may be questioned whether they have taken a step in the 
right road of learning since the days of the Cid. Two or three meteors have 


gleamed on their literary hemisphere but they have only served to give a more 
dismal aspect to the surrounding gloom.** 


This unfavorable opinion of Spain was easily transferred to the Spanish 
colonies, the assumed low state of which only proved that Spanish Catholi- 
cism degraded everything it came into contact with, an Anglo-Saxon 
prejudice that was further sustained by the attractive myth of the “noble 
savage” that flourished from the eighteenth century on. 


™ Bernstein, Harry, “Las primeras relaciones intelectuales entre New England y el 
mundo hispanico (1700-1815),” Revista Hispdnica Moderna, V, 1939, 1-17. 

™ La fe del cristiano: en veynte quarto articulos de la institucion de Christo em- 
biada a los espanoles, Boston, 1699. 

* Among the new publications announced by the North American Review in 1828 
were: Records of the Spanish Inquisition, tr. from the original mss., Boston, S. G. 
Goodrich. (North American Review, October, 1828); A Narrative of Don Juan Van 
Halen’s Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the Inquisition and his Escape in 1817 and 
1818. New York, J. and J. Harper, (North American Review, April, 1828.) 

™“ North American Review, V, 1817, 30. 
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Yet, in spite of all this, a new current of opinion with regard to Spain 
arose at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Spanish history, from 
1808 on, helped to dispel much of the former antagonism. The citizens 
of Boston were sufficiently moved by the resistance of the Spanish people 
to Napoleon to give a “Public Festival in Honor of Spanish Valour and 
Patriotism”; and Boston’s most fashionable poet, Robert Treat Paine, 
dedicated an ode to the occasion.** The North American Review prints 
long quotations from the address in the Cortes of Dr. Antonio Ruiz de 
Padrén, who had been in the United States and met eminent American 
literati at Benjamin Franklin’s home; it quotes at length, too, from the 
vitriolic article, “Bread and Bulls,” which it attributes to Jovellanos.’* 
The Cortes of Cadiz and the Liberal government of 1820-23 made Boston 
realize that there was another Spain, a liberal Spain, a Spain quite dif- 
ferent from the one it had abhorred. 

Moreover, New England ports were engaged in commerce with Spain, 
and it was out of fear of jeopardizing this trade that New Englanders 
refused to take sides in the wars of the Spanish colonies against the 
mother country. The debates on neutrality toward and recognition of 
the Spanish American Republics were carried on in Congress during the 
years 1817, 1818, 1821, and 1822; the Monroe Doctrine was promulgated 
in 1823; and from 1825 to 1826, the question as to whether or not we 
should take part in the Panama Congress was discussed at great length.*” 
All these debates and events stimulated interest in the Hispanic world, 
and many New Englanders, even the most conservative and recalcitrant 
of them, followed every event closely. 

It was natural that from the outbreak of the Wars of Independence 
political interest should have shifted from Spain to Spanish America. 
In the first place, since we had only recently struggled against tyranny 
ourselves, we could not help being sympathetic to the cause of liberty in 
Mexico and South America.” 


* An Account of the Public Festival Given by the Citizens of Boston, at the Ex- 
change Coffee House, January, 24, 1809, in Honor of Spanish Valour and Patriotism. 
With the regular and volunteer toasts, and all the original songs and odes sung on 
the occasion. In which is also introduced a Brief Sketch of Spain, geographical, his- 
torical, and political . . . published by permission of Robert Treat Paine, Jr. (author 
of the Sketch and Ode), Boston, Russell and Cutler, 1809. 

* North American Review, III, May, 1816. 

* At such great length, in fact, that when we finally decided to send two representa- 
tives, one died on the way, and the other arrived after the Panama Congress had closed. 

™« the attention of men has been drawn to South America; and that part of our 
continent has become the scene of the most important transactions that are now taking 
place in the world. A grand spectacle is presented in the extent of territory, over which 
the contest between established authority and newly conceived rights is spread—the 
millions of people engaged in the conflict, and the importance of the interests to be 
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From the beginning, too, we saw the advantages we were to derive from 
Spanish American independence, the obvious economic advantages of 
having a market for our surplus agricultural and manufactured products, 
and new sources of raw materials for ourselves and for us to resell 
to other nations. Trade relations between Salem and South America, 
for example, had begun long before independence was achieved in the 
South. In 1810, three ships arrived in Salem from Rio; others came 
soon as well from Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Bahia, and Pernambuco. 
The finest vessel ever built in Salem, “Cleopatra’s Barge,” sailed from 
Rio de Janeiro on January 31, 1819, for Salem “with a cargo of hides, 
sugar, coffee, tapioca, which she had obtained in exchange for New 
England manufactured products.’”"® Such transactions were bound to 
persuade New Englanders that they had a special interest in the conflict 
in the South. 

Some observers were farsighted enough to see the political advantages 
of Spanish American Independence and even the political rege of 
the United States in a continental system: 


There may be in many things a common American continental interest, in 
opposition to a European interest. ... The charge made against us of entertain- 
ing ambitious views similar to those of European nations, is too ridiculous to 
deserve a refutation. ... (and yet the author goes on to say:) The preponder- 
ance of the United States in the affairs of America, will be a natural one, and 
one which can give no offense; it will arise from being the elder state, from 
having a more numerous, a more homogeneous, a more active, and in general, 
a more enlightened population; from a greater disinterestedness, regard to 


justice, and love of peace. The United States will be the natural head of the 
New World. . . .° 


As commercial and political relations with the Southern Republics 
grew, the demand for knowledge or information about them greatly 
increased. Jared Sparks, for some years editor of the North American 
Review, wrote to William Tudor, our first Consul in Peru and founder 
of the North American Review: 


The increasing stability of the South American Republics makes it highly 


decided upon. We of the United States contemplate these transactions with a lively 
concern. Our example has animated the Spanish American provinces to declare them- 
selves independent, and the times are fresh in our recollection, when our own en- 
thusiasm and courage were inflamed by the same exclamations of liberty, rights, in- 
dependence, tyranny... .” “An account of the events that have taken place in Pernam- 
buco since the happy and glorious revolution commenced . . .”, [Phillips, Willard], 
North American Review, V, July, 1817, 226. 

* Chandler, Charles Lyon, Inter-American Acquaintances, Sewanee, Tennessee, The 
University Press, 1915, 36. 

*“North American Pamphlet on South American Affairs” (appeared anonymously 
but was written by Brackenridge), Pamphleteer, London, 1819, 65-67. 
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important, that as much knowledge as possible respecting them should be dif- 
fused among the people in this country. The difference of language, and the 
infrequence of communication, have thus far kept the people of the United 
States in almost total ignorance of what has been doing at the South. Our 
newspapers, the only vehicle of communication, have sent out as many errors 
as truths. Hardly an editor in this country knows the Spanish language, and 
there is not to this day taken in Boston a single regular file of a newspaper 
from the whole South American continent, or Mexico. Our news is principally 
obtained from private letters of ignorant or disappointed adventurers. 

Under these circumstances, I have thought it might be serviceable to the 
interests of both countries if the most important intelligence could be embodied 
from time to time in the North American Review, and for this purpose I have 
taken measures to obtain, from the best sources in the different republics, papers 
and printed documents from which a pretty accurate knowledge of passing 
events may be derived, I shall esteem it as a favor if you will procure for me in 
Peru a copy of all the documents which have been printed during the revolution- 
ary movements, both in the time of San Martin and more recently. I wish also 
to procure an entire file of a Lima newspaper, and to open a channel through 
which I can receive it regularly. . . . Should the editor of the newspaper be 
acquainted with English it will be desirable to exchange the North American 
Review for the paper. . . .2* 


Sparks obtained documents and papers from Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, and Mexico and it was on these materials that the numerous 
long articles in the North American Review on Inter-American politics, 
history, resources, and government were based. Many of them were by 
Jared Sparks himself, but others were contributed by Edward Everett, 
Caleb Cushing, Judge Willard Phillips, N. Hale, and a number of other 
Bostonians, all of whom knew Spanish. 

Nor were these Bostonians satisfied with information about political 
and commercial matters alone. They wanted to know about Hispanic 
culture, which meant reading Spanish literature, the great classics and 
contemporary works ; this need for knowing Spanish literature is admirably 
expressed by Edward Wigglesworth in his detailed review of Sales’s 
edition of Cadalso’s Cartas marruecas: 


To the people of the United States the language and literature of Spain are 
peculiarly interesting. If we are not attracted by the beauty of its dialect, one 
of the noblest extant; by the charms of its ancient poetry, distinguished for 
simplicity and force, for exquisite pathos and manly spirit, full of the strength 
of feeling and rugged independence which characterized a brave and hardy 
race, who dwelt in the fastnesses of the mountains, and did daily battle for 
their country and religion; by the richness and excellence of its drama, from 
whose stores the other nations of Europe have drawn a large part of the 
materials of their national theatres; by the knowledge, both of the language 
and the literature of Spain. We say the literature, because the books which are 


™ Unpublished letter, dated Boston, September 24, 1825. 
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generally read among any people, the sources from which its noblest minds 
draw their elements of thought, hold an important place among the causes 
which determine its national character. .?* 


For Edward Wigglesworth and his contemporaries, there was no di- 
vision between the Spanish and the Spanish American language and 
culture. In order to learn Spanish, you read the works of the greatest 
Spanish writers. And in reading Spanish literature, you learned about 
the Hispanic mind and character in America as well as in the Peninsula. 

Sparks saw an additional advantage to be gained from the study of 
Spanish literature: not only would it provide us with the best means 
of understanding the Spanish-speaking peoples, but it would bring great 
literary models to the attentions of our young American writers: 


We shall have the additional advantage, moreover, and it is not a small one, 
of the examples and spirit of the best Spanish writers operating on our own 
literature. In this country, little is known of the elegant letters of Spain; it is a 
field unexplored, but it is wide and fertile, rich in the fruits of genius and of 
cultivated intellect. The language of Cervantes and Calderén, of Lope de Vega 
and Feijéo, may safely challenge a comparison with any other in high models 
of poetry and eloquence, brilliancy of imagination, or vigor of thought.?* 


This point made by Sparks is well illustrated by Longfellow’s translation 
of the Coplas of Jorge Manrique,** for certainly his version of this great 
poem was far superior to any of his works written up to this time. 

The interest in Spanish literature is seen in the long essays and reviews 
that appeared in the North American Review: the substantial studies, 
for example, by Longfellow of “Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry,”** 
and “Spanish Language and Literature.”** And it was not Longfellow 
alone who wrote long articles on Spanish literature. Alexander Hill Everett 
reviewed—and reviews in those days consisted of comments on excerpts 
extending over some thirty pages—Bouterwek’s Historia de la literatura 
espanola™ and Edward Wigglesworth made a summary—almost in Reader's 
Digest fashion—of Navarrete’s life of Cervantes.” 

Books about Spain in general were given long notices in the North 


™ (Wigglesworth, Edward], detailed review of Sales’s edition of Cadalso’s Cartas 
marruecas (Boston, 1827), North American Review, XXVII, January, 1828, 248. 

™ (Sparks, Jared], Review of Cubi y Soler’s El traductor espatiol, North American 
Review, XXII, April, 1826, 162. 

™*Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique, translated from the Spanish, Boston, Allen and 
Ticknor, 1833. Bryant, too, had used his translations from Spanish poetry as poetical 
exercises; cf. his Poems, New York, 1832. 

* North American Review, XXXIV, April, 1832, 277-315. 

* Ibid., XXXVI, April, 1833, 316-344. 

*™ North American Review, XXXVIII, January, 1834, 158-177. 

* Ibid., XVIII, April, 1834, 277-307. 
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American Review: travel books like Mackenzie’s, or Caleb Cushing’s 
Reminiscences of Spain®® were digested for its readers. Each new book by 
Irving naturally aroused great interest ; his Life of Columbus and Conquest 
of Granada were carefully and extensively reviewed by Prescott,*° and his 
The Alhambra by A. H. Everett.** Similarly, new books on Spanish Ameri- 
can affairs were discussed in the greatest detail, as, for example, Humboldt’s 
works,** Observaciones sobre Leyes de Indias . . . por Luis Lopez Mendez,** 
Mr. Poinsett’s Notes on Me-xico,** or Observaciones sobre las reformas 
politicas de Colombia por J. M. Salazar, Proyecto de constitucién para la 
Repiblica de Bolivia y Discurso del Libertador.*® 

In addition to the longer articles there were innumerable critical notices 
or announcements of new Spanish grammars, dictionaries, reading texts, 
and Spanish literary works published in this country either in Spanish or 
English.** Besides the many texts by Francis Sales** and Mariano Cubi y 
Soler,** there was one by Longfellow, Novelas espafiolas,®* dedicated to his 
students at Bowdoin College. 


* Boston, 1833, 2 vols.; reviewed along with Mrs. Cushing’s Letters Descriptive of 
Public Monuments, Scenery, and Manners in France and Spain, Newburyport, 1832, 
2 vols. [by H. A. Everett], North American Review, XX XVII, July, 1833, 84-116. 

” North American Review, XXIX, October, 1829, 293-314. 

™ Ibid., XXXV, October, 1832, 265-282. 

™ Ibid., XVI, January, 1823, 1-30 [by Edward Everett]. 

* Ibid., XIX, July, 1824, 158-208 [by Jared Sparks]. 

™ Ibid., XX, January, 1825, 77-98 [by Jared Sparks]. - 

* Ibid., XXX, January, 1830, 26-61 [by Caleb Cushing]. 

™ Among the announcements of “New Publications” are: La vida de Lazarillo de 
Tormes y de sus fortunas y adversidades, por Don Diego de Mendoza, Philadelphia, 
announced in January, 1822, and The Vision of Quevedo, translated from the Spanish 
by William Elliott, Esq., Philadelphia, announced in April, 1832. 

"For a full account of Sales’s editions, cf. Alfred Coester, “Francis Sales—A 
Forerunner,” Hispania, XIX, no. 2, May, 1936, 283-302. 

* Professor of Spanish at Saint Mary’s College in Baltimore and the author of 
many popular texts, beginning with A New Spanish Grammar, Adapted to Every Class 
of Learners, Baltimore, F. Lucas, Jr., 1822, announced in the North American Review, 
January, 1823. See Robert C. Smith, “A Pioneer Teacher: Father Peter Babad,” 
Hispania, XXVIII, no. 3, August, 1945, 330-363, especially 347-350. 

* Portland, 1830; contains El serrano de las Alpujarras and El cuadro misterioso, 
Spanish by George Washington Montgomery. In announcing his forthcoming edition 
in a letter to his father, dated December 20, 1829, Longfellow gave this excellent 
pedagogical advice which we might all take to heart : “I wonder at the course generally 
pursued by teachers. They seem to forget that the young mind is to be interested in 
order to be instructed. Look at the textbooks in use. What are they? Extracts from the 
best and most polished writers of the nation; food for mature minds, but a fruit that 
hangs beyond the reach of children, or those whom ignorance of a foreign language 
puts on the footing of children. But the little collection which I propose to publish 
unites the simplicity and ease of conversation with the interest of a short comedy 
which turns upon some situation in common life. . . .” Longfellow, Samuel, op. cit., 
I, 181. 
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Now, if the North American Review informed New Englanders as to the 
new and old books they should read, it was another great New England 
institution, the Boston Athenaeum, that procured these books and made 
them available, if not to all readers, at least to its shareholders and their 
families and friends. The Athenaeum, established in 1807, and the North 
American Review, founded in 1815, proved that New England had come of 
age intellectually. There were, of course, other libraries, that of Harvard 
College, those of the Massachusetts Historical Society and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the Salem Social Library.“ But none 
enjoyed greater prestige than that of the Boston Athenaeum.*? Among the 
first books donated to the Athenaeum were these volumes in Spanish given 
by George Gibbs, September 25, 1807: Retratos de espaiioles ilustres, con 
un epitome de sus vidas, folio, 1791 and El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, quarto, Madrid, 1780, five volumes. Spanish books, purchased 
or donated, trickled into the Athenaeum during the following years, a large 
gift of seventeenth and eighteenth-century editions being made in 1817 by 
George L. Champion. It was not, however, until 1826-27 that the Spanish 
collection was systematically built up through the assiduous and intelligent 
efforts of Obadiah Rich. He sent choice items, like a 1553 Venetian edition 
of Boscan’s Poestas, a 1630 edition of Tirso’s Cigarrales de Toledo, a three- 
volume edition of Géngora’s Obras, published 1636-49; he procured 
eighteenth-century editions of most of the writers of the Golden Age, the 
complete or most important works of all the modern writers—lIriarte, 
Cadalso, Luzan, Ramon de la Cruz, Meléndez Valdés, Padre Isla, Moratin, 
Garcia de la Huerta, and so on—and collections like the Semanario erudito, 
o varias obras inéditas de los mejores autores, Madrid, 1787-91, thirty-four 
volumes. Page after page of the “Record of Books Received” is devoted to 
books received at the Boston Athenaeum from Obadiah Rich, with the 
edition and cost clearly indicated. 

Needless to say, the private libraries—of Sparks, both Everetts, Prescott, 
Bancroft, Motley, and of course, Ticknor—supplemented the resources of 
the Athenaeum or made accessible to non-members of that institution many 
more Spanish books through personal loan. 

The following question must certainly have occurred to you before now. 


“Cf. Bernstein, op. cit. 

“ Obadiah Rich, in his A General View of the United States of America, London, 
1833, sums up library facilities in this country at that time as follows: “The only 
respectable libraries are those of Cambridge (40,000 volumes), Boston Athenaeum 
(30,000 volumes), of Philadelphia (24,000 volumes), of Congress (20,000 volumes) 
and of Charleston (13,000 volumes).” 
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Where and how did the New Englanders, who read all these books in 
Spanish, learn their Spanish? In most cases, probably at home, with or 
without a tutor, William Tudor’s young niece, who wrote her uncle charm- 
ing letters to Peru, in very correct Spanish,** had probably been taught at 
home. But what schools in New England offered Spanish classes at this 
time? 

We know that in other parts of the country Spanish was early included in 
the curriculum. Benjamin Franklin, for example, had it included in the 
course of study of the Philadelphia Academy when it was founded in 1749. 
It is well known that Jefferson urged his nephew and other young men to 
study Spanish and that he had it included among the studies at William and 
Mary in 1780, and later at the University of Virginia, when it was founded 
in 1819. In the “Proceedings and Report” of the Commissioners for the 
University of Virginia, published the year before, there is a warm defense 
of the teaching of modern languages as a means to the end of studying the 
great literature of the world.“ 

In New England, the Smith Professorship at Harvard served the same 
purpose and stimulated the study of Spanish language and literature in the 
other colleges.** But what of the secondary schools? One of the most in- 
teresting private schools, the Round Hill School, which was founded by 


“This is a sample taken from an unpublished letter, dated Nueva York, 8 de 
Septiembre, 1828: “Mi queridisimo tio, 

Por el buque que debe salir en pocos dias remito a Vd. el mapa que desde mucho 
tiempo he destinado al Solon de la América del Sur, General Lamar, a ese gran 
hombre, bajo cuyas leyes sabias y benéficas ha florecido y siempre florecera el 
Pera en tanto continue sometido a su administracién, El General Lamar une 
la sabiduria de W4shington al valor de Bonaparte, y su nombre ha de sonar por 
el mundo, ... 

Al presentar mi mapa al General Lamar sélo quiero repetir las palabras que el rei de 
Inglaterra, Jorge cuarto dirigié al Duque de Wellington al alargarle la mano: 
“Milord, si al recibir V. esta mano, siente el mismo placer que siento al darsela, somos 
los dos mortales mas felices de la tierra.” 

Quedo, amando tio, rogando al cielo conserve la interesante salud de V. y que le 
haga tan feliz como lo desea su amantfsima sobrina que nada apetece tanto como 
darle un estrecho abrazo. (signed) Delia Stewart.” 

* Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania, Philadelphia, 1749, 
25. 


““We highly approve of the professorship of the modern languages, and could 
wish to see this example followed by such of our universities, as have not already 
made provision for them. It would not, perhaps, have been amiss to name the 
Portuguese language with the Italian and Spanish, as being one of those tongues 
which can boast of a universally recognized national literature.” 

“ Spanish was introduced at Bowdoin in 1825, at Yale in 1826, and at Amherst and 
Williams in 1827. 
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Cogswell and Bancroft at Northampton in 1823, included Spanish in its 
Prospectus with this explanation : 

“The great changes which are taking place in the southern parts of our conti- 
nent, give it at this time peculiar importance” ; 

and in its first printed list of instructors appears the name, J. M. de Ribero, 
Teacher of Spanish. Other private schools sporadically taught Spanish. 

In the public schools, at least in Boston, Spanish was not taught as early 
as in New York.** Even a teacher of French was engaged for the English 
High School for only a few years, after which the instruction was to be 
given by the Headmaster or any teacher who happened to know some 
French. When, in 1852, the course at the English High School was extended 
from three to four years, the studies tentatively planned for the fourth year 
included a choice of Spanish. The records of the Boston School Committee 
show no earlier reference to the teaching of Spanish in the Boston schools. 

Early interest in Spanish in New England, then, was found in the 
colleges, where under the influence of Ticknor and his Gottingen training, 
Spanish was studied for the purpose of reading the masterpieces of Spanish 
literature. But there was considerable interest outside of the colleges, too, 
on the part of merchants, politicians, scholars, and ordinary citizens who 
became interested in Spanish, and often taught it to themselves, because of 
the new political and economic vistas that stretched far to the south. As 
Jared Sparks put it in 1826: 

At the present time, and with the future political prospects of the western 
continent, few accomplishments are more desirable to the well-educated youth 
of our country, than a knowledge of the Spanish language. It is already spoken 
by half of the population of the western world, and its use and influence will 
rapidly increase. Our commercial intercourse and political relations with the 
Southern Republics will necessarily bring us into close and perpetual contact 
with them on innumerable points. And an acquaintance with their common 
vehicle of thought will be a not more effectual means of advancing our own 


interests, than of strengthening the bonds of union between nations, whose aim 
and destiny are nearly the same.** 


This view of Sparks was widely held among his contemporaries. But 
whether New Englanders learned Spanish because of Inter-American 


relations or because, under great teachers like Ticknor and Longfellow, they 


“Mrs. Basil Hall wrote in 1827: “From thence we went to the High School, which 
is framed pretty much in the mould of the High School of Edinburgh. In one room 
there was a Spanish Class, as that is considered useful for boys who are to be 
brought up as Merchants owing to the Commerce with South America.” Letters of 
Mrs. Basil Hall, edited by Una Pope-Hennessy, G. P. Putnam, 1931, 21. I am in- 
debted to Miss Caroline B. Bourland for this quotation. 

“North American Review, from a critical notice on Cubf y Soler’s El traductor 
espaiiol, Baltimore, F. Lucas, Jr., n.d., XXII, April, 1826, 452. 
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became enamored of the Spanish language and literature, the material pre- 
sented here should serve to show that Spanish has a long and very respect- 
able tradition in New England, that interest in Spanish, in fact, goes back 
to the first efforts of our countrymen toward intellectual independence and 
self-expression. 


GROUP RELATIONSHIPS AND THE CURRICULUM 


Most schools concerned with improving group relationships have made 
some changes in the curriculum. They have called in consultants from uni- 
versities or other interested agencies, and with their help have held conferences, 
undertaken special studies, and carried on experimentation. 

There are two main possibilities. Entirely new units or courses can be 
inserted into the curriculum to present materials on human relationships. 
Otherwise the curriculum can be left untouched, as far as the main outline is 
concerned, and all courses examined and suggestions made for introducing the 
information needed wherever it naturally belongs. Social studies classes can 
study the different people of the world, the way they live, and why differences 
exist. They can discuss problems of living together in this country, such as 
housing, education, and job opportunities, pointing out the unsolved diffi- 
culties, Each pupil can learn the contributions of his own group and take 
pride in it, and he can learn to respect the contributions of others. Foreign 
languages can be taught against a background of knowledge of the life and 
customs of the countries where the language is spoken. Literature is filled 
with examples of the good and bad in human character and relationships, 
which can serve as the basis for discussions. Science gives a chance to teach 
the truth about races and the great contributions of scientists of every race. 
There are few studies which do not offer a chance to learn about other people, 
to gain in understanding and sympathy for them, and to practice the arts of 
living together—From More Than Tolerance, Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1946. Price, 15 cents. 


THE HUMANIST AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
OTHER PEOPLES 


“... It is from the humanist, with the access to knowledge which his com- 
mand of languages provides, that we have in large measure gained whatever 
understanding of other peoples we possess. . . —RayYMOND B. Fospick, 
President, The Rockefeller Foundation, in his annual report, Review for 
1945, p. 21. 


“He that travelleth into a country before he hath some entrance into the 
language goeth to school and not to travel.”—Francis BAcon. 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS IN THE WORKS OF 
EDUARDO J. CORREA 


Rut#H STANTON 
Scripps College, Claremont, California 


| Cnarypess J. CORREA has contributed his share to the growth of 

the social novel in Mexico. He has had an ear to the ground for eco- 
nomic and social rumblings and these he has made the commonplaces of his 
fiction. His work falls in the era of one of the great transitions of Mexican 
national life, the confusion of shifting ideals and philosophies, which have 
evolved from the revolution of 1910 and its aftermath. The war is over 
and Sefior Correa turns to watch the phenomena of reconstruction, the 
emergence of new social groups, and the dawn of a new national conscious- 
ness. Agriculture grows relatively less important, manufacturing relatively 
more so; and thereupon hinges the flux of people from pueblo to city, from 
rancheria to factory, and the consequent specialization of a multitude of 
lives. 

In industry, the epoch of individual enterprise merges on the one hand 
into that of larger combinations and on the other into that of labor unions. 
The vexing question of employer and employed, as it exists today, the 
problems existing between the landowner and his tenants and laborers, 
and the relation of politics to modern business, hold the author’s interest. 
These tendencies and forces are charted in Correa’s fiction, some with 
greater amplitude and fidelity than others. The author does not stop with 
the surface aspects, but goes where these problems are most visibly and 
exclusively dominant, that is, in the phenomena of financial, business, and 
agricultural organization. In “;Lo que todas hacemos! . . .”* Sefior Correa 
presents one of the central problems of industrial organization in Mexico— 
the banking system; in El dolor de ser méquina* the divergent tendencies 
within modern business; in Los impostores* the interrelated problems of 
agriculture and politics. 

In Los impostores, Correa finds that continuing difficulties today in the 
solution of Mexico’s economic problems are due to irresponsible leadership 
and political mismanagement. The agricultural wealth and development are 
menaced by “lideres intocables, que cuentan con apoyo incondicional de los 
de arriba’’* and by the fact that through misdirection “el problema eco- 
ndmico se hiciera mas agudo y pavoroso.”® 

* Editorial “Accién,” México, 1941. * Botas, México, 1938. 


* Editorial “Excelsior,” México, 1932.  ‘ Los impostores, 216. 
* Ibid., 231. 
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El dolor de ser mdquina is, in many respects, a criticism of the over- 
whelming importance conceded in modern life to the business world and its 
problems. The author seems to feel that material goals have made great 
gains at the expense of other necessary values. Here we have as protagonist 
one Joaquin Torres, who set out to visit other countries, other peoples, in 
search of new values for his own nation. He strikes an easy pace, an in- 
terested mind, but finds material ideas uppermost, with little trace of the 
moral greatness for which he is searching. 


... @Pero grandeza moral? . . . gDénde esta ella? zDénde los héroes, los 
genios, los santos que la pregonen? 2Dénde una raza moralmente viril y fuerte, 
preparada para la abnegacién y ¢l martirio? .. .* 


In “;Lo que todas hacemos! . . .” Correa suggests the introduction of 
certain reforms in the banking system. In addition, he furnishes a warning 
not only to the ruling classes, but to the laboring groups as well. To them 
he says: “Solve your mutual problems before it is too late.” For him, it is 
the duty of both groups to find out the means to secure tranquility and 
promote security within the country. 

These aspects of the modern world are simply the focal points for the 
writer of the larger spectacle called modern life. His uppermost desire is 
a reasonably decent civilization ; his agent, his hero, is the individual rebel. 
The only possible triumph for him, then, is through the development of the 
individual man, who feels surging in his veins a contempt for littleness and 
personal safety, for the world’s accepted injustices, for muddled purposes 
and blind appetites and power without imagination. 

Such individuals are his protagonists : Alberto Mujfioz Prieto in “; Lo que 
todas hacemos! .. .” Fernando Duque Llamas in Las alamas solas,’ Joaquin 
Torres in El dolor de ser mdéquina. In addition to these, he presents many 
other opposing types whose ultimate purpose seems to be success at any 
price, and whose lives are sometimes crowned by misfortune, fame, or 
violent death. Such are the cases of Abraham Dominguez, Jonas Dosa- 
mantes, agricultural carpet-baggers, risen to fame through advantageous 
dealings in land; of Dofia Petronila, the cunning and ambitious widow in 
Las almas solas ; as well as of Celis Cardenas and Liborio Gonzalez, ambi- 
tious politicos. 


In most aspects, Correa’s characters do attain the stature of real life. 


*El dolor de ser maquina, 210. 

*Imprenta “Teresita,” México, 1930. Other writings of Eduardo J. Correa include: 
El balance del Cardenismo, La comunista de los ojos cafés, La culpa de otros, El 
milagro de milagros, Los modernos, El precio de la dicha, La reconquista, Renglones 
rimados, Un viaje a Termépolis. 
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They have the will to live, to survive, to prove themselves, to be different. 
They are a varied company : bankers, clerks, business men, politicians, social 
reformers, peons, hacendados, overseers, Indians, stenographers, modern 
men and women. However and wherever we find them, in moments of 
triumph or hours of failure, they are always longing for something they 
cannot define ; they are always climbing, mounting upward, perhaps without 
direction and without reason, 

Responsibility is the beginning, middle, and end of this author’s moral 
attitude, and with him it has taken the shape of facing squarely all that is 
intolerable in the facts. The problems he presents in his novels are not 
only social but specifically moral, and he introduces characters, such as 
Alberto Mufioz Prieto or Fernando Diaz, as media for expressing his own 
ideas. 

The central fact of life to him seems to be that man’s very powers of hope 
and resistance have become agents of his material desires. The sad thing 
is no longer that the evil in life can triumph over the great good: it is that 
the little spark of good must linger unquenched by the flood of man’s 
worldly ambitions. He therefore proposes a moral reform which would 
renovate man’s thoughts and feelings, and ultimately reinvigorate political 
and social institutions and business itself as well. 

Seldom does Sefior Correa exhibit the flexible ease which every great 
story-teller has. Even in El dolor de ser maquina, where as a story-teller 
he is less constrained, his style is not the noiseless contrivance that the best 
modern workmanship knows how to assemble. Some points of proportion 
and accent he has never mastered. Important links between episodes tend 
to become dull. At times, the presence of authentic data overshadows the 
selection and meaning of the data itself. 

The difference between the pure realist and the creative artist who uses 
the realistic method is implicit in the contrast between Correa and his con- 
temporary, Azuela. Both use the factual process, and it may be that both 
overuse it; but Sefior Azuela understands better what is meant by a 
principle of selection, and how such a principle operates to give shape and 
coherence to the work of fiction. 

Correa’s mistakes, however, have not been absolute, and he has shown 
himself to be a novelist with potentialities. His novels join with periodical 
literature in pointing out the problems of modern Mexican society. In 
general, he appeals to a middle-class public, whose claims to social recogni- 
tion have previously found expression in the works of other contemporary 
Mexican writers. To the period in which he lives, Eduardo Correa has given 
and continues to give a fiction that treats with minute and sustained realism 
the life around him. 


CURRENT VARIATIONS IN THE PAST INDICATIVE 
USES OF THE -RA FORM* 


N, STAUBACH 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HIS paper is at the same time a footnote to Leavitt O. Wright’s 

masterful study of The -ra Verb Form in Spain* and a supplement to 
pages 170-174 of Charles E. Kany’s American-Spanish Syntax It may 
also serve as a suggestion for further work by some observer more quali- 
fied than I am. 

The problem is to determine the indicative uses to which the verb-form 
in -ra is subject in contemporary Latin American writing. No reader needs 
to be reminded that this form, which derives from the Latin pluperfect 
indicative, has had a checkered career in Spanish, serving as imperfect 
subjunctive along with the form in -se; as conditional along with the 
standard modern conditional ; and as a pluperfect indicative, along with the 
modern habia amado. It was pointed out by Wright that no proper recogni- 
tion of the use of this form in other past indicative tenses is found in most 
grammars, and that it is a mistake to assume either that the indicative use of 
the form is entirely archaic, or that it is limited to the pluperfect value when 
used. At all periods, Wright shows, it has been used also as a preterite, and 
even as an imperfect or present perfect indicative. 

Kany points out the same variety of uses (as had Bello and Cuervo in 
their day) ; he refers to Keniston’s listing only the pluperfect function in 
his Spanish Syntax List and to a few Latin American grammarians who 
discuss the phenomenon briefly. “But (he says) this apparently still im- 
portant form should receive more careful treatment. Why cannot it be 
called by its proper name and classified as such?” Since Kany’s study does 
not undertake a statistical analysis, one cannot judge the relative frequency 
or distribution of the uses. However, he gives examples from most of the 
Spanish American countries, and points out that “the vogue is common not 
only in . . . newspapers, but also in their best stylists, and not only as a 
pluperfect but also as a preterite or imperfect indicative.” 

The present paper is a by-product of reading for reading’s sake, and 
thus it lacks two characteristics which would make it a fitting supplement 

* A paper read at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1945. 

* Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1932. See also the same 
author’s article, “The Indicative Forms in -ra in Spanish America,” Hispania, IX 
(1926), 288-93. 

* Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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to the two works I have mentioned. First, the materials on which it is based 
are chiefly from one area, specifically, Colombia; and secondly, since it 
grew rather more like Topsy than like a proper little slice of scholarship, 
no statistics were taken as to the relative frequency of indicative uses in 
comparison with the subjunctive, optative, and conditional uses. I hope, 
however, that the materials I do offer will stimulate another student to go 
forward to a definitive treatment of the Latin American uses of the -ra 
form. 

Such a student will find ample leads in the pages of these two works, and 
in books and articles listed in their bibliographies. As to the incomplete 
knowledge English-speaking grammarians have had about the phenomenon 
and the varying opinions Spanish American grammarians have expressed, 
I shall add a few items and an observation or two to those of Wright and 
Kany. 

Ramsey® notes only pluperfect uses, exclusively in relative clauses, and 
dismisses the phenomenon as archaic and affected. The grammar of the 
Academia‘ notes also the use as preterite, which it condemns. Bello, much 
earlier, had condemned preterite, imperfect, and even present perfect uses.° 
Two modern Colombian grammarians, Hermano Benildo Matias and 
Francisco Marulanda Mejia, descendants of the Bello-Cuervo school, like- 
wise record and condemn such uses ; they show, moreover, that the frequent 
difficulty in determining the tense-value the author has in mind leads to 
deplorable imprecision in the excessive use of the form.* Keniston records 
only the pluperfect time-value, listing a range of 11 and a frequency of 
35." Only one recent college textbook recognizes the form to my knowledge. 
This is Agnes Marie Brady’s Pan American Spanish.* 1 shall anticipate 
my own examples by showing how right Kany is in saying that the form 
should receive more careful treatment. Professor Brady says (p. 211), 
“The past subjunctive is sometimes (especially in South America) used 
instead of the pluperfect indicative (habia plus the past participle).” One 
of her two examples is as follows: 


Tantas veces que me cantara “Alla en el Rancho Grande,” al llegar al estri- 
billo di un prolongado “Ay!” 


* Marathon Montrose Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Spanish (3rd ed.), New 
York: Holt, 1927, p. 465, $1202. 

*Real Academia Espafiola, Gramética de la lengua espafiola (Nueva edicién 
reformada), Madrid: Perlado, Paez y Compafiia, 1924, p. 297, J 301, nota. 

* Andrés Bello, Gramética de la lengua castellana; Rufino José Cuervo, Notas a la 
gramatica .. . de D. Andrés Bello, Buenos Aires: G.L.E.M., 1943, p. 189, | 720. 

* Hermano Benildo Matias, El castellano literario, Bogota: Stella, 1943, 2nd edition, 
pp. 531-2, § 752. Francisco Marulanda Mejia, Gramética de la lengua castellana, 
Bogota: Libreria Colombiana, 1944, 20th edition, p. 121, § 378. 

"Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, New York: Holt, 1937. 

* New York: Appleton-Century. 
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It seems to me that Tantas veces que me cantara, compared with the tense 
di in the same sentence, must mean Tantas veces que me canté, preterite, 
if not cantaba, imperfect. More of this anon, when we turn to examples. 

I first became interested in the problem when, annotating a proposed 
classroom edition of some Latin American writings, I found I could not 
adapt several examples to the traditional pluperfect explanation. Unfortu- 
nately, other interests pressed more urgently, I was soon off for a year and 
a half in Bogota, and only since my return have I familiarized myself 
with Wright’s fundamental work and Kany’s recent book. During my stay 
in Bogota, I accumulated examples from my daily reading. My sources 
were approximately the following: two daily newspapers which I read 
regularly and three which I read occasionally ; several popular weeklies and 
two literary weeklies which I read intermittently ; other magazines, tracts, 
leaflets, and the like; and eleven recognized contemporary writers,® of 
whom I read twenty-eight books—novels, short stories, historical essays, 
and the like, besides a number of articles. I should remark that in a number 
of other books which I read no -ra indicatives occurred, or perhaps I was 
inattentive. 

As a result of this somewhat desultory procedure, I collected one hundred 
and thirty examples of clearly indicative uses of the -ra form, besides a 
number which apparently were felt as subjunctives and so were discarded 
when the analysis was begun. I then proceeded to classify the examples 
according to evident tense-value; according to the type of construction in 
which they occurred, and according to their occurrence in recognized 
writers or in hasty journalistic style. My results follow. 

In an attempt to establish the relative frequency of the traditional (plu- 
perfect) use and that in other tenses, I arrived at the following tabulation: 
Preterites 39 of which 33 were in relative clauses 

5 after como not causal 

1 other adverbial clause 
Present perfects 4 4 were in relative clauses 
Imperfects 11 11 were in relative clauses 


Total non-pluperfect 54 


Pluper fects 55 44 were in relative clauses 
2 after como not causal 
6 in temporal clauses 
3 principal verbs 


Pluperfects in 
La montaiiera 21 20 were in relative clauses 
1 in a temporal clause 
*In alphabetical order, Luis Alberto Acufia; German Arciniegas; Jorge Bayona 
Posada; Adel Lépez Gomez; Rafael Maya; Augusto Morales Pifio; J. A. Osorio 


Lizarazo; Baldomero Sanin Cano; Arturo Sudrez; Jorge Wills Pradilla; Eduardo 
Zalamea Borda. 
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Except for the twenty-one cases in the single novel, La montafiera, by 
Arturo Suarez, the division between pluperfect and other past tense uses is 
almost even. This novel complicated all statistics, and can not be considered 
representative. Suarez is not held, even in Colombia, to be a ranking literary 
artist, although he seems to be the most popular local novelist. His style is 
loose, low-grade, neo-romantic; a noteworthy feature, germane to my 
investigation, is his frequent and very careless shift from historical present 
to past tense narration. Of his twenty-one cases of -ra indicatives, twelve 
occur in historical present narration ; all have perfect force, and thus pre- 
sumably they should be classed as pluperfects; the remaining nine occur 
in past or mixed-tense narration, and are clearly pluperfects. 

It was noted above that Keniston, in his Syntax List, records no cases of 
non-pluperfect uses; but here we see a clear indication that such uses are 
nearly as common as the pluperfect, in Colombia, at least. 

What of the literary taste of these uses? We have noted that several 
preceptists reprehend the use of -ra indicatives in other than pluperfect 
time-values. Is there any difference in usage between recognized literary 
artists and journalists? I find that there is a difference. It could be estab- 
lished by the absolute numbers of -ra indicatives I observed, because there 
would be no adequate way of gauging the relative number of words read in 
newspapers and magazines, on the one hand, and published books on the 
other. The difference can be demonstrated by comparing the relative number 
of pluperfect and non-pluperfect uses in each class of writers. From recog- 
nized writers I gathered a total of forty-nine -ra indicatives, plus twenty-one 
from the “maverick,” Suarez. From journalistic sources, sixty. This means 
nothing, because I may have read a great deal more in newspapers and 
magazines, 

Of the forty-nine literary examples, however, forty are in the pluperfect 
use, only nine in non-pluperfect uses. If Suarez’s twenty-one examples were 
added to this, the proportion would be even greater. On the other hand, the 
pluperfect uses are but fifteen among the journalists, as opposed to forty- 
five non-pluperfect uses. 

Thus it is seen that careful writers prefer to follow the preceptists, and 
tend to use the form in its traditional value, if at all, while in the more 
hasty writing the preterite, imperfect, and even present perfect prevail by 
three to one over the pluperfect. Of course, if we were to include Suarez’s 
novel with the “hasty writers,” the proportion would fall to five to four. 
Suarez is best not included anywhere; twenty-one uses in a single novel, 
compared with one to four or five uses in the books of other writers, makes 
him a non-representative phenomenon. It seems, then, that practice bears 
out the preceptists’ contention that the indiscriminate use of the -ra indi- 
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cative, especially as a non-pluperfect, is a mark of hasty and careless 
writing. 

The reader may be curious to see some examples of the uses above tabu- 
lated. 


Pluperfect (too well known to merit many examples) : 


A la saz6én gozaba de la ciudadania norteamericana, que por ley especial le 
concediera el congreso. 

News dispatch, El Espectador, March 13, 1945. 
Preterite: 

En esta casa que el doctor Villegas fundara, seguimos con angustiosa expecta- 
tiva...el proceso de su salud. 

News note, El Tiempo, March 18, 1945. 

Ese pueblo ruso, el mismo que sacudiera el yugo zarista, ha venido dando 
muestras de lo que significa un exaltado patriotismo. . . . 

News commentary, in Don Quijote, Marzo de 1945. 

... las procesiones de Sevilla y de Toledo, que corresponden a esa suntuosidad 
que pintara Huizinga en el otofio de la Edad Media... . 

German Arciniegas, Los comuneros, 19. 
Present perfect: 

Don Salvador Camacho ha de continuar en la metrépoli norteamericana la 
ponderada labor de propaganda, de defensa y de servicio de lo colombiano, que 
cumpliera tan certeramente don Luis Tamayo. 

News commentary, El Tiempo, February 13, 1945. 
Note: the whole paragraph which precedes the foregoing, on the services 
Tamayo had rendered and his recent resignation, is in the present perfect tense. 

Se ha establecido que . . . han marchado a sitios desconocidos, donde las manos 
que prometieran caricias, dan la traidora pufialada. 

J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, La cara de la miseria, 115. 
Note: the time-value of this form might be debated; but compare this example 
with the following from Hermano Benildo Matias, El castellano literario (pp. 
531-32) : “ ‘Ese es el monumento que la gratitud nacional consagrara a nuestros 
héroes, a los mismos que sacrificaran su vida para hacernos libres,’ en vez de 
consagré o ha consagrado; sacrificaron, han sacrificado o sacrificaban.” 


Imperfect: 


... disparaban contra las hojas que moviera el viento . . . contra los insectos 
que producian rumores, 
J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, Fuera de la ley, 28. 
El cuerpo se colocé desnudo y las ensangrentadas ropas que vistiera al ser 
detenido se hallan encima del cadaver. 
News dispatch, El Tiempo. May 1, 1945. 
... pero a pesar de esto, los rumores y leyendas le rodeaban, haciendo que la 
impresién que tuviera de la vida fuera muy pesimista. 
Article in Estampa, March 31, 1945. 


Examples from Suérez, La montaiera: 


Perdera a su novia, y tendr4 que abandonar la buena limosna que la fortuna 
ultimamente le deparara, . . . (p. 127). 
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Dos estrellas que la lumbre argentina de la luna no borrara . . . parecen 
contemplar la tristeza de los dos amantes. (p. 23). 

Se la representa en la mente tal como ella es, . . . con la ultima cinta que 
llevaba puesta cuando la viera la postrera vez. (p. 92). 


It also seemed of interest to analyze the distribution of the -ra indicatives 
according to types of construction. Ramsey noted only the relative clause 
use ; the Academy grammar (1924) makes no comment on the constructions 
involved; Bello and Cuervo make no observations, but a contemporary 
exponent of the “Bello-Cuervo school” in Colombia (Hermano Bernildo 
Matias, cited above) particularly reprehends the use of the form as a main 
verb, in an example which I shall quote ; Keniston states that it is found in 
adverbial clauses and in indirect discourse, as well as in relative clauses; 
Kany does not mention the types of construction, but had the matter in 
mind, no doubt, as his examples, classified by country of origin, include 
relative and adverbial clauses and a high proportion of main-verb uses. 
The fact that Kany gives no statistical indications is particularly unfortu- 
nate in this connection. 

The one hundred thirty examples on which these observations are 
based (including Sudrez’s twenty-one in this instance) show the heavy 
preponderance of relative uses suggested by the observations of Ramsey 
and Keniston: one hundred twelve of the total of one hundred thirty are in 
relative clauses. Fifteen are found in adverbial clauses (seven of them after 
como not causal) and three are principal verbs. None of the cases I re- 
corded occurred in indirect discourse. 

A few examples will suffice to show these types of construction : 


Relative clauses (112 examples) : 
Los mismos calculos que esta mafiana hicieran elementos vinculados a la 
jefatura de rentas . . . se acercardn a cuarenta millones de pesos. 
News note, El Espectador, March 1, 1945. 
. . . los lingiiistas o glotélogos, de que hablara un dia Restrepo Millan, son 
gente rebelde e innovadora. ... 
R. Serrano, “El uso grammatical,” El Espectador, March 16, 1945. 
Pepita . . cuya edificante piedad convirticra a la marquesa. . . . (Local trans- 
lation of an article in English on Thornton Wilder). 


This relative use is so common and well known that no further comment is 
needed. 


Adverbial clauses (15 examples) : 
Eight of these are temporal clauses; the pluperfect time-value predominates, 
by seven to only one preterite instance. 


Preterite: 


Este, tal vez, haya sido el llamamiento mas directo que los legisladores hayan 
recibido desde que Roosevelt tomara posiciones por vez primera. 
News dispatch, El Siglo, April 17, 1945. 
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Pluperfect : 
Y este sentimiento se habia acentuado desde cuando empezara a respirar .. . 
el ambiente de la mina. 
J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, El hombre bajo la tierra, 33. 


Cuenta la leyenda que asi que la Gaitana viera muerto a su enemigo, in- 
crepaba airadamente a sus dioses. ... 


Arroyo Arboleda, “La cacica Gaitana” in Andes, I, 1, 65. 
Seven of the fifteen adverbial clauses involve the use of como, but not the 
causal use: 
Don Temis salié . . . lo contemplé con atencién, como lo hiciera con Minera. 
J. A. Osorio Lizarazo, El hombre bajo la tierra, 230. 
... el novio, como ya antes le aconteciera a otras personas, no habia tenido 
tiempo de mirar a la amada. 
News note, El Espectador, April 9, 1945. 
Note: During the period in which these observations were made, eight 
occurrences of the -ra form after como causal were observed. Although the 
indicative may be found after como causal, the subjunctive is too common to 
allow these examples to be treated as -ra indicatives. 


Principal verb (three examples) : 
Despite the very small number of cases of this use, all in one author at that, 
I found it of great interest. The examples follow: 


Cuando Solita salié al patio, apenas caia sobre los campos la claridad lactea 
... del amanecer. Oyera desde su cama el bramido inesperado de la Frisola (her 
cow).... 


Adel Lépez Gémez, Cuentos del lugar y de la manigua, 68. 
Dificilmente el pequefio de Oliva logré sobrevivir. Naciera en tan malas 


condiciones, que todos expresaron el temor de verle marchar sobre los pasos 
de su madre. 


Lépez Gémez, op. cit., 80. 
(After an account of threats uttered by a bandit) : Jamas se viera aquel buen 
hombre en aprieto igual. 


Lépez Gémez, La noche de Satands, 110. 


Such a use goes unmentioned by Bello, Cuervo, Ramsey, the Academy, 
Wright, Keniston and Kany; in the Academy grammar, however (1924, 
p. 297, 301, Nota) three of the four examples given are principal verbs. 
A few examples occur in Wright ; Kany gives twenty examples, originating 
from nine countries—about a third of the total number of -ra indicatives 
he records. My results make evident how misleading Kany’s examples might 
be to a careless reader. Marco Fidel Suarez (Estudios gramaticales, II, Cap. 
IV) and the twice-before-cited Hermano Benildo Matias, are the only ones 
I know of who have commented especially on this use. Hermano Benildo 
Matias refers to the second of the foregoing cases as his “horrible example.” 
My present observations would indicate that it is a truly rare use indeed, 
at least in contemporary Colombia.’® 


“Since this article was first prepared for the press the writer has tabulated -ra 
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To summarize and conclude: the -ra form as a past indicative is still a 
fairly common form in Colombia, among literary artists as well as journal- 
ists. The pluperfect value is more common in careful, recognized Colombian 
writers, while the non-pluperfect values predominate by three to one in 
journalistic writing (especially the preterite value). The relative clause is 
by all odds the commonest construction. The adverbial clause is uncommon, 
but not rare. The use as a main verb is rare, and is perhaps correctly con- 
demned as an extreme affectation. 


indicatives in seven books (novels and short stories) by six more contemporary 
Colombian authors, one of whom uses the phenomenon not at all, four moderately 
(twenty-eight examples in four books), and one so frequently as to indicate a personal 
idiosyncracy. Eduard Londofio Villegas, in Ipna Zu Guapna, Cuentos y piedras 
filosofales, Bogot&, 1945, has ten examples as a main verb, and eleven in relative and 
adverbial clauses. It may be of interest to note that he, like Lépez Gémez, represents 
the Department of Caldas. 


THE CRISIS IN TEACHING 


There is a crisis in teaching in the United States today. A shortage of 
competent teachers, rising to new heights during war, but now unrelieved by 
peace, is denying American children the quality of teaching they need and 
have a right to receive. It is producing a generation inadequately equipped to 
meet the challenges of an uncertain future. The crisis is thus a matter of 
national concern. 

The situation must be dealt with, positively and at once. Teaching must be 
made more attractive to able men and women. Money must be found to raise 
teachers’ salaries to decent levels, and to provide them with better leadership, 
tools, and working conditions. Teachers must be granted more respect and 
more opportunity. 

At the same time the satisfactions of a teaching career, under good condi- 
tions, must be systematically presented to able high-school and college stu- 
dents, Indeed a deliberate effort to identify and attract persons likely to become 
excellent teachers must be made. Then they must be provided with superior 
preparation for teaching and enabled to take advantage of that provision. 

These are imperatives. If we delay, the opportunity to teach today’s children 
well, and so to prepare them well for tomorrow, will be gone. The crisis must 
then become more critical. Now is the moment for Americans to act—From 
“The Crisis in Teaching,” a statement by the Executive Committee of the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, presented to the American 
Council on Education at its annual meeting in Chicago, May 3-4, 1946. 


THE FUTURE AND CONDITIONAL OF PROBABILITY 


Dwicut L. BoLincer 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


HIS study was undertaken to discover three things: (1) whether the 
future (F) and conditional (C) of probability (P) can be taught 
chiefly as a mode of certain verbs, especially the “have” and “be” verbs 
(tener—haber and ser—estar) ; (2) whether there is any correlation be- 
tween particular FCP tenses and particular normal tenses, such as CP 
with imperfect rather than with preterite; (3) whether the dividing line 
between normal FC and FCP can be fixed with accuracy. More or less 
satisfactory answers to these, and incidentally to other, questions came to, 
light. 
The examples were culled from twelve Spanish and Spanish American 
authors and one magazine. The genres include verse, prose poem, drama, 


formal and informal essay, short story, and novel,” and cover slightly more 
than three thousand pages of text. 


1, FCP versus normal FC. 


“Reliable” and “unreliable” FCP cases are carefully distinguished from 
each other and from positive normal FC. Any case which can be interpreted 
in two ways, as normal FC or as FCP, is classed as unreliable. There are 
almost a third as many unreliable examples as reliable ones (sixty-three 


* The works studied, and the initials used to refer to them in this article, are as 
follows: A = P. A. de Alareén, Novelas cortas, 3* serie, Madrid, Sucesores de 
Rivadeneyra, 1920; Am = América, Havana, 24: 1, 2, 3, 1945; B = V. Blasco 
Tbafiez, Los cuatro jinetes del apocalipsis, Valencia, Prometeo, 1919; CAM = Ciro 
Alegria, El mundo es ancho y ajeno, Santiago de Chile, Ercilla, 1941; CAS = Ciro 
Alegria, La serpiente de oro, Santiago de Chile, Nacimiento, 1936; FR = Fernando 
Robles, La virgen de los cristeros, Buenos Aires, Claridad; G = Rémulo Gallegos, 
Doftia Bérbara, 5* ed., Barcelona, 1929; JD = J. R. Jiménez, Diario de un poeta 
recién casado, Madrid, Calleja, 1917; JE = J. R. Jiménez, Estio, Madrid, Calleja, 
1916; L = M. J. de Larra, El pobrecito hablador (in Obras completas, vol. 1), 
Barcelona, Sopena; M = A. Machado, Poesias completas, Madrid, Residencia de 
Estudiantes, 1917; P = A. Palacio Valdés, La hermana San Sulpicio, Heath, 1925; 
Q = S. and J. Alvarez Quintero, Los galeotes, Madrid, Calleja, 1917; R = J. E. 
Rodé, El que vendré, Montevideo, Garcia, 1941; V = R. del Valle-Inclan, Sonata de 
otofio, Buenos Aires, Losada, 1940. Grateful acknowledgment goes to the readers, 
Miss Anna Berg, Mr. Lawrence Chavez, Mrs. R. B. Duncan, Miss D. M. Hawley, 
Miss Celestine Labat, Miss Patricia Luby, Mrs, Emma B. Meier, Mrs. E. J. Mohr, 
Miss Ulla Person, Mr. Gerald P. Sullivan, Miss Teresa Vietti, Miss Dorothy M. 
Wilson, and Miss Mae E. Wilson. 
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against 209). This line is sharply drawn in order to make the study as 
objective as possible. Instances of unreliable examples are: 


“| Sefior, / cuanto te bendeciran (will bless, future; probably are blessing, 
present) los sembradores del pan!” (M, 200). 

“iY ademas, te repito que he de darte la felicidad de este mundo y la del 
otro! Para ello bastara (it will suffice; it probably does suffice) con lo siguiente: 
Yo, amigo mio, no soy la Omnipotencia.” (A, 24). 

“A pesar de nuestros amores, Concha no se condenaria (would not condemn ; 
probably did not condemn—English ‘would not be condemning’).” (V, 57). 


The best index of reliability is the presence of some temporal expression 
which fixes the time of the verb in question. Among the 209 reliable ex- 


amples there were thirty-four such expressions in the immediate environ- 
ment of the verb, as follows: 


(References to a specific event: “el dia de la creacién,” “durante su vida,” 


Besides these, there were seven instances of modification of the verb in 
question by an adverbial clause containing a verb in normal tense which 
determined the time, and eight instances of coordination with an adjoin- 
ing verb in normal tense having this same determining effect, Else- 
where, less specific elements in the context fixed the time. Ya, though 
the most frequently-used adverb, is the least dependable, for it is used 
with both FP and normal F: “Ya vendran” can signify “They are prob- 
ably on their way already’ or ‘They will come in due time’; in M, 184 
we see this: “Ya verdearan de chopos las margenes del rio. . . . /Ya los 
rebafios blancos . . . hacia los altos prados conducira el pastor.”” We cannot 
tell for certain whether this is something imagined to be probably happen- 
ing now, or expected to happen soon in the future. 

Correlation of reliability and tense. Of the sixty-three unreliable ex- 
amples, sixty-one are simple FC (fifty-four simple F and seven simple C), 
only two are in the corresponding perfect tenses (two F perfect and no 
C perfect), and none are progressive.*? Of the 209 reliable examples, 150 


* “Progressive” here means estar plus the gerundio. Only one example with another 
auxiliary turned up: “habran ido Ilegando,” (M, 194). 
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are simple FC (113 simple F and thirty-seven simple C), fifty-four, or 
more than a fourth, are in the perfect tenses (forty-five F perfect and nine 
C perfect), and five are progressive (three F progressive and two C 
progressive). It follows that the compound tenses—or, if the examples of 
progressive are deemed insufficient, at least the perfect tenses—are more 
unambiguous than other P forms. 

Correlation of reliability and particular verbs. Certain verbs turned out 
to have a much higher percentage of unreliable examples than others. In 
order to attempt an explanation of this fact, we may tabulate the ten 
verbs occurring five or more times: 


Occurrences Percentages 
Verb Total Reliable Unreliable Reliable Unreliable 
> 64 53 11 83 17 
oe 22 20 2 91 9 
17 11 6 65 35 
12 10 2 83 17 
Went 9 9 0 100 0 
8 7 1 87.5 12.5 
querer ........ 7 3 4 43 57 
Gusiomennen oan 6 2 4 33 67 
6 2 4 33 67 
5 5 0 100 0 


The high percentages of unreliable cases unfortunately occur in the lowest 
frequencies, which makes it difficult to speak with assurance; but never- 
theless some explanation can be offered where the discrepancies are widest. 
Since unreliable examples represent only twenty-three per cent of the total, 
the figures fifty-seven, sixty-seven, and sixty-seven, for querer, ir, and 
poder respectively, are suggestive. 

Querer and poder are distinguished by the fact (which they share with 
haber, also having a large number of unreliable cases) of not relating, as 
a rule, to overt action, which blurs their reference to time. So when Larra 
writes (L, 169), “No habiendo usted de reunir, pues, honra y provecho, 
querra una u otra,” he mav be taken to mean ‘you will want’ when the 
time comes or when you face the problem, or ‘you perhaps do want’ now, 
whether for present or future use. And when he writes (L, 31), “De que 
podras inferir, Andrés, cuan dafioso es el saber,” he may mean a future 
inference or a possible present one. 

Ir and its companion venir (all three of whose examples are unreliable) 
are distinguished by the fact that they may stress either movement 


* None in passive voice, of which no examples were found. 
“Uses as auxiliary of perfect tenses not counted here. 
*Uses as auxiliary of progressive tenses not counted here. 
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(“Venian, iban a pie”) or arrival and departure (“‘Vino, vamos, se fué 
a las dos”). It is this double meaning of the words, not any peculiarity of 
their reference to time, which causes them to be unreliable. Thus when 
Alegria writes (CAM, 108), “Me voy. Vendran muchos a querer pegarme,” 
he may mean ‘Many are probably on their way’ or ‘Many will presently 
be here.’ Similarly Machado’s (M, 225) “Cantad conmigo en coro: Saber, 
nada sabemos, / de arcano mar vinimos, a ignota mar iremos” may signify 
‘We shall some day depart for or reach’ or ‘We are probably on our way.’ 

Other examples result from the ambiguity of the tenses. Since the 
simple present often substitutes for the future, as in “Van mafiana” (“They 
are going tomorrow’), the superimposition of a future form (“Iran 
mafiana”—‘They are probably going tomorrow’) could be for probability, 
not necessarily for futurity. 

Still others result from the circumstances which—along with the fact 
that all future involves prediction and hence probability—doubtless gave 
rise to FCP in the first place. When, in English, we say, “I can’t tell you, 
but my mother will know,” we mean ‘will turn out to know when we ask 
her,’ though of course it is understood that she has the information now. 
Or, when a current magazine writes of a military column approaching a 
desert oasis, “Nowadays you can’t tell whether it will be a water-hole or 
an artillery battery,” the meaning is ‘will turn out to be,’ though whatever 
it is, it is now. Rodé’s (R, 172) “Una justificacién que ninguna estética 
... sera osada a negarle” signifies ‘will turn out to be,’ hence either ‘will be 
in the future’ or ‘probably is now.’ 

Some derive from the kind of imagery in which the distinction does not 
matter, or in which indistinctness is perhaps deliberately sought. We should 
expect this to be true occasionally of verse; and, in fact, Machado offers 
us (M, 184 and 256-257) two extended passages in which repeated ex- 
amples of F might be considered either way. 

Finally, some result from the similarity, in metaphorical use, between 
a C which implies a suppressed if and a C which is merely past future. In 
Am, 28, “No pude menos que preguntarme si las muchachas americanas 
serian capaces de trabajar bajo semejantes condiciones,” the writer may 
imply ‘if put to the test,’ whence the C is normal; or the statement may be 
indirect discourse for “Me pregunté: ‘;Seran capaces, etc.” ” In this 
dual possibility we see that a normal C when it correlates with if does not 
depend any more upon real time than does CP: the same C tense would 
be used for the past-oriented “I wondered then whether they would be 
capable if they had to” as for the present-oriented “I wonder now whether 
they would be capable if they had to”—and both are the same as that of 
‘I wondered whether they were possibly capable,” were by nature, hence 


‘ 
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timeless. Another way of matching normal C and CP is that “Lo haria 
Juan” can mean, normally, ‘John is the sort of person who would do it’ 
(ultimately derived from some elliptical condition such as ‘John would do 
it if it were put to him’), which is close akin to the CP meaning, ‘John 
probably did it.’ 


2. Direct combination with other speculative devices. 


In order to find something about the immediate context that involves 
FCP, we may tabulate the other devices that are used with it and that 
contribute to the general notion of P. I do not count general context (such 
as presence of other FCP nearby, a tal ves or other expression in an adjoin- 
ing clause, etc.) but only a device within the clause whose verb is the 
FCP in question. 

In the following table, questions are counted as a speculative device. 
Exclamations are not counted per se, but are counted as questions when 
they really ask. If a speculative expression occurs with the FPC in a 
question, it is counted under that expression, not as a question: 

Combined with questions (57 direct, 3 indirect) ...............0eeeeeeee 60 
si (mostly questions and exclamations) ...............eeeeseeeeees 12 
phrases denoting uncertain identity (algiin and algo, 4; qué, exclama- 

tion, 1; en el mundo, 1; sabe Dios lo que, 1; Dios sabe dénde,1.... 8 
phrases denoting uncertain quantity (wnos—all in the phrase “tendria 
unos. . . afios,"—3; como ‘approximately,’ 2; las veces que,.1; 


cudntos, exclamation, 1; cuatro 0 cimco, 1) .......0eceeeeceeneces 8 
phrases denoting uncertain likelihood (tal vez, 2; acaso, 2; quizds, 1; 
probablemente, 1; no es verdad? following the statement, 1) ..... 7 


phrases with half-positive literal meaning (por supuesto, 1; pre- 
sumiendo que, 1; indudablemente, 1) 

It is apparent from the last item in the table that, like the English /’m 
sure, some Spanish expressions of certainty are used to suggest uncertainty. 


3. Type of discourse. 


With the current emphasis on the spoken language, it is interesting to 
know what proportion of reliable FCP are in quotations, The examples are 
counted in two ways: 

I. There are 122 statements, fifty-four questions, and nineteen exclama- 
tions, punctuation being used as a basis for this classification. 

II. There are 118 examples in direct discourse, ten in quotative indirect 
discourse (e.g., “El instinto le hizo ir . . . hasta la ‘rue de la Pompe’... 
2 Qué haria su hijo? . . . De seguro que continuaba su vida alegre... ,” 
B, 205), and sixty-seven in non-quotative indirect discourse (e.g., “No 
era, como muchos habrian quizds imaginado, una mujer vieja,” A, 56, 
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the author recording his own opinion). The editorial J is not counted 
as direct, nor are the fanciful conversations in Machado so counted ; this 
weights the scales in favor of non-quotative discourse, since only those 
utterances supposed to have been made outside the covers of the book and 
repeated in the book, are counted as direct. 


4. Correlation of verbs and tenses. 


The seven verbs occurring five or more times in reliable examples divide 
among the tenses as follows: 


Simple F pro- Simple C pro- F per- C per- 
F gressive C gressive fect fect Total 


39 0 11 0 4 0 54 
11 0 9 0 1 0 21 
11 0 0 0 0 0 11 
10 0 0 0 0 0 10 
WE Gacatestedeops 5 0 3 0 1 1 10 
7 0 1 0 0 0 8 
1 0 0 0 4 0 5 
si 29 3 13 2 35 8 90 


The fact that stands out most boldly here is the heavy representation of 
“all others” in the perfect tenses, and the relatively light representation 
of the most frequent verbs in the perfect tenses. The correlation is ob- 
viously one of meaning. “All others” includes virtually all the verbs of 
action. And if we look at the meanings of the most frequent verbs, we find 
that hacer and decir, both verbs of action, are the only ones a large pro- 
portion of whose examples are in the perfect tenses. Seeking further, we 
find that two of the three simple C examples of hacer are in the time idiom 
(e.g., P, 84, “Haria ya una hora”), which is non-action, raising still higher 
the proportion of properly action meanings of hacer that are encountered 
only in the perfect tenses; we also find that two of the four examples of 
ser in the perfect tenses are in the action idiom ser de, ‘to become of’ (Q, 
40, “; Qué habria sido de Fulano, aquel que se fué a América?”’). From 
the “all others” list we pick the verbs acordar, consistir, creer, dudar, 
importar, and mediar as those least likely to suggest action in any context; 
on investigation we find them all, with the exception of mediar, occurring 
in simple FC (and mediar has fooled us by being used in an action sense: 
A, 264, “Marzo habra mediado ya”—‘to intervene’). We infer that if the 
non-action verbs, and the non-action uses of potentially action verbs, 
were eliminated from the “all others” list, the proportion of perfect tenses 
would be higher still. 


The evident conclusion is that action in past time, as opposed to dura- 
*Perfect and auxiliary uses are not counted. 
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tion in past time, has most of its P representation in the future perfect 
tense. And since Spanish in its normal tenses splits the past into imperfect 
and preterite, the question immediately arises whether all or some of the 
F perfect of P may not correspond to one rather than the other of these 
two normal tenses. We naturally infer a correspondence of the F perfect 
with the preterite rather than with the imperfect, knowing the kinship, 
both historical and in current usage, between the present perfect and the 
preterite. This relationship, with what it implies for meaning, will be 
developed in the next section. 


5. Correlation of FPC and time-reference. 


English distinguishes with a high degree of consistency between the 
progressive tenses emphasizing “nowness” and “thenness” (“John is eat- 
ing,” “John was eating”) and other tenses lacking this emphasis (“John 
eats, ate, used to eat,” etc.). Spanish in turn distinguishes with a like 
degree of consistency between an indefinite (i.e., uncircumscribed) past 
and a definite (i.e., circumscribed) past (“Juan comia” vs. “Juan comi0”’). 
Does FPC carry out these distinctions? 

Before making the comparison we should be cautioned that. neither 
language is absolutely consistent in its specialty. “Here comes John” 
emphasizes nowness, but is not progressive; with certain verbs the dis- 
tinction is made only in special senses: “John is having (undergoing) an 
attack”; “John is being (acting) very foolish.” In “Fué Juan quien lo 
dijo,” fué assumes the tense of dijo, and might as well be era. These 
exceptions are not frequent enough, however, to vitiate the comparison. 

Since we are concerned with two sets of tenses, normal and P, it will 
be convenient to give labels to those features of time-reference which are 
common to both sets, rather than to attempt to handle the features by 
means of the names of the tenses. Let us therefore use the term going-on 
for the reference to time that is normally represented by the English 
and Spanish progressive tenses, the term extended for the reference to 
time that is normally represented by the English simple present and the 


non-progressive uses of the Spanish imperfect, and the term narrative - 


for the reference to time that is normally represented by the Spanish 
preterite. Features other than time (the customary “used to,” the inter- 
rogative “did you?”, the persistence-of-effects “ha dicho,” etc.), are dis- 
regarded. As with all questions of semantics, the distinctions are subtle, 
and we shall simply have to do the best we can. 


I. The present. 


1. The extended present overspreads both past and future. It is the 
normal use of the English simple present tense: “John eats”—yesterday 
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and tomorrow as well as now. In Spanish it is also the simple present tense, 
though this tense has in Spanish a going-on reference as well. Of the 
113 reliable instances of simple FP, ninety-seven unquestionably belong 
here. This includes, in the nature of their meaning, all examples of ser 
and haber." Example: (FR, 174) ‘“: Conque tan amigo del Gobierno y no 
tiene armas? ; Las tendra muy escondidas !” 

2. The going-on present. This is the Spanish present progressive and 
the English present progressive when present in time-reference (the 
future “He is coming tomorrow” is excluded). It may also be the Spanish 
(and rarely the English) simple present. In the P usage we have the corre- 
sponding simple F and the F progressive. 

The important question here is to determine whether the proportion of 
simple, used as going-on present, versus progressive, remains the same in 
FCP as in the normal tenses. Since the simple present is one of the 
eliminated constructions in the Keniston list, no statistics are available on 
the relative frequency of simple present versus present progressive in 
normal going-on use, The very fact that it is eliminated, however, and that 
the frequency of the progressive im all tenses (including FCP) is not 
unusually high (304—almost exactly the same as for FP), argues a much 
smaller figure for present progressive and hence a disproportionately 
small number of present progressives as compared with simple presents in 
going-on use. 

The comparison between simple FP and F progressive of P therefore 
becomes significant, for of the reliable cases there belong here definitely 
only seven examples of simple FP as compared with four of F progressive 
of P in going-on use. In addition, there are nine simple FP that might be 
considered as either extended or going-on—giving a maximum of sixteen 
versus four and a minimum of seven versus four. Either figure seems 
weighted more heavily in favor of the progressive tense as a sign of going- 
on time-reference than one would find in the normal tenses. Whether this 
is because where going-on present is concerned we tend in Spanish FP 
to do what we would do in English normal present, i.e., favor the progres- 
' sive, or whether the apparent disproportion is rather due to the fact that 
in conversation—FCP being primarily a quotative device, as we have seen 
—the speaker of Spanish would always favor the progressive more than 
the literature-based Keniston figures would lead us to believe, in both 
normal and FCP tenses, I cannot say. 

Examples: (1) definitely going-on simple FP: (A, 262) “jCuantos 
brillantes salones se abriran en este momento... !”; (2) possibly going-on 
or possibly extended: (L, 140) “;Si aludira (‘is his reference to’ or ‘is 


"Perfect and progressive auxiliary uses are not counted. 
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he alluding to’) a que se cas6 en agosto?”; (3) progressive: (CAS, 38) 
“Array, questaran pensando los cristianos.” 

3. The narrative present or historical present is exemplified by “He 
takes the medicine, drops into a chair, and falls into a dead faint.” No 
examples of a corresponding FP were turned up.® 


II. The past. 


1. The extended past is the simple past in English (along with the 
habitual and other non-time variants) and the simple imperfect in Spanish. 
Its P analog is the simple C: (G, 49) “La mayor, Genoveva, no pasaria 
de diecisiete afios.” 

2. The going-on past, as with the present, is shared in Spanish by 
simple imperfect and imperfect progressive, with corresponding simple 
CP and C progressive of P. Examples: (B, 41) “De seguro que habia 
salido, adivinando una visita préxima. . . . Andaria por las calles en busca 
de noticias”; (P, 31) “jOh diablo! ;Estaria galanteando a la hermana 
San Sulpicio?” 

A comparison of the relative frequency of simple and progressive tenses 
in going-on past use is impossible because only one C progressive turned 
up (the last example quoted). Even with abundant examples the com- 
parison would be difficult, since CP blankets the whole past—there are, 
as we Shall see, instances of CP for normal preterite—and even intrudes 
upon the present. 

3. The narrative past comprises the normal Spanish preterite and pres- 
ent perfect. The manner of its transposition into P tenses affords the 
most interesting comparison between those tenses and normal tenses. 

Of the thirty-seven reliable CP, only five appear at all likely as standing 
for preterite. Three occur in one passage (A, 271): 

“i Salve, cabello luminoso, desprendido de la dorada frente del sol! 

“| Ya es de dia! 


“Asi despertaria el mundo el dia de la creacién. 
“Asi saldria la creacién de las tinieblas del caos. 


“Asi renaceria la especie humana cuando volvié la paloma al arca de Noé.” 
The fourth and fifth are (A, 294, A, 242): 


“Qué habra sido de Alonso? 2Se suicidaria?” 
“Ese abogado debié de enviar el manuscrito a un espafiol de Ceuta. . . 


“—; Toma! ; Ya caigo! Se lo enviarfa a un sobrino que tiene de miusico en 
aquella catedral.” 


*Kany (American Spanish Syntax, 1945, 15) points out the narrative future, “Voy 
a echar una mirada.” English similarly makes use of the auxiliary take: “I’m going 
to take a look, a swim, a turn around the block,” etc. 
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It was suggested in section 4 that the large number of F perfect indi- 
cates that this tense is the P analogue of the preterite. The fact that there 
are only five instances of CP standing for preterite confirms this view. 
We must therefore try to determine (1) whether there is something about 
the relationship between the preterite and the present perfect which would 
tend to make a speaker prefer the latter as the point from which to jump 
into a P tense (hence into F perfect) ; and (2) under what conditions the 
CP is preferred to the F perfect of P as a narrative past. 

(1) The present perfect has two main uses. The first is as a substitute 
for the F perfect: “Luego que lo haya leido, llameme.” Since this type 
of construction would have to be subjunctive, with no possibility of FP, 
we may put it aside. 

The second is to show persistence of effects. In “They’ve caught him” 
we imply that he is still in their hands. In “They caught him” we imply 
nothing more than the action. In “Have they caught him?” we imply a 
continued search or a continued interest in the search. The action per se 
is the same in preterite and present perfect,® and Spanish, as we know, 
makes heavier use of the “persistence of effects” implication than English 
does, i.e., uses the perfect where English would not; in the following 
example we see a F perfect of P correlated with a normal present perfect, 
for neither of which would English use a perfect tense: 


“Llegué a casa, después de caminar entre calles algiin tiempo, a la hora 
precisa de comer. Mi diminuta huéspeda me salié al encuentro y me abocé con 
familiaridad. . . . 


—Se habré usted perdido, por supuesto. 
—Alguna vez; pero he preguntado y fui saliendo adelante.” (P, 65). 


Now since the central idea of P is that of something “unsettled,” and 
since so long as it is unsettled its effects persist vividly in the mind of the 
speaker, the tense of persistent effects, the perfect, is well suited to express 
a process that is presumably finished but cannot be completely dismissed ; 
other things being equal, “I suppose he’s found them” implies more doubt, 
more of the kind of dwelling upon the idea that is characteristic of P, 
than does “I suppose he found them.” 

So we are not surprised that while thirty-one of the forty-five reliable 
examples of F perfect of P can be translated by the preterite, most of 
them seem more natural as present perfect: 


“Si; pero un sabio de la reputacién de don Timoteo habra publicado (‘prob- 


*Where the verb itself is one of a continuing state, eg., “iCudnto tiempo ha 
esperado usted?”, where the waiting may continue, the process itself may go on 
into the present; but that is a function of the meaning of the particular verb, not 
specifically a function of the perfect tense. 
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ably published’; more likely as ‘has probably published’) ademas obras de 
fondo.” (L, 187.) 


“Las casitas del poblacho le hacen sefias con sus fogones trémulos. También 


de la capilla sale un tenue resplandor. Algin devoto habra prendido (more likely 
as ‘has probably’) ceras en el ara.” (CA, 33). 


“—-Vino a... pedirme permiso para buscar sus mulas en las rancherias. . . . 
' “Y se lo habras dado, ¢verdad? (‘have given’ or ‘gave’) 
“—Claro que si... .” (FR, 115-116). 


Context forces the remaining fourteen to be perfect: 
“Es decir, que marzo habra mediado ya y que el sol lucira en el horizonte.” 
(A, 264). 


“i Jestis, qué chica! Parecia hecho de rabos de lagartijas. Aun hoy habra 
usted advertido que su caracter es bastante distinto del de su prima.” (P, 33). 


It is obvious that while preterites come over to P as F perfects, it is 
impossible to disentangle them from verbs which may have been present 
perfects to begin with. 

(2) The C seems to be preferred to F perfect of P in narrative use 
when there is a greater suggestion of vagueness. Thus while for “Where 
can the book be ?”—“You probably left it at home” we should most likely 
say “z;Dénde estara el libro?”—‘“Lo habra dejado en su casa,” if the 
second part is made into a question, e.g., “Where can the book be? Did 
you perhaps leave it at home?” we might readily use “; Donde estara el 
libro? ;Lo dejaria en su casa?”?® That is, for the question, where the 
speaker is even more hesitant than for the statement, the C fits. 

The ordinary, fairly positive interpretation of narrative past, then, calls 
for the F perfect; the more hesitant, or imaginary, interpretation calls for 
C. The example (A, 294) “;Qué habra sido de Alonso? Se suicidaria?” 
shows the two in contrast. Habré sido involves little guesswork, for some- 
thing had to become of him; se suicidaria, however, is only one of many 
calamities that might have befallen him, and is therefore more imaginary. 
In the example (A, 242) where debié de enviar contrasts with enviaria, 
the second speaker is hazarding a guess which receives only the answer 
“Puede ser.” This hesitant or imaginary use of CP may even invade the 
territory of FP, as in “; Dénde esta mi libro? ; Estaria en el otro cuarto?”™ 
Note that English has an identical construction. “;Estara en el otro 
cuarto?” would be less hesitant. 

4. No comment on the C perfect of P is necessary, as it corresponds 
to the normal past perfect. Example: (B, 82) “Pensando con delectacién 
en que las dos chinas habrian atropellado la dignidad de la cocinera 


francesa 


* Example suggested by Srta. Carmen Roldan. 
“™ Example suggested by Sr. Romulo Herrera. 
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6. FPC a “sentence adverb.” 


Though in form, only the verb undergoes a change for FCP, actually 
FPC may modify smaller or larger units in the utterance. In (B. 137) 
“A estas horas gritaran de entusiasmo,” the implication is ‘probably-shout- 
ing.’ But in (Q, 95) “zQué hard que no viene?” the implication is not 
probably-doing, since we are always doing something, but probably-what 
—the identity of the qué is in doubt, and the sentence means “; Qué sera 
lo que hace?” 

7. Idiosyncrasies. 

FPC is a construction that can be eschewed, since there are a number of 
substitutes for it. This fact leaves it free to appear or not appear accord- 
ing to the taste of the writer or speaker, and consequently makes it some- 
thing of a stylistic device. It is therefore bound to vary widely from one 
author to another, both in its total frequency and in its frequency as 
applied to particular verbs or situations. Rodé is fond of serd, and of the 
FP in general in the sense of ‘must’—almost as a synonym of haber de. 
Larra likes sabré. Machado uses no CP. The total frequencies, expressed 


in percentages of the number of pages on which FPC occurs, are as 
follows: 


Author and Book Total pages Cases’? Percent 
A 322 47 14.6 
Am 26 2 7.7 
B 250 16 6.4 
CAM and CAS 433 21 4.85 
FR 300 5 1.67 
G 225 22 9.78 
JD and JE 200 2 1 
L 200 38 19 
M 268 14 5.22 
P 150 7 4.67 
Q 260 17 6.54 
R 201 12 5.97 
Vv 189 6 3.17 


8. Summary and conclusions. 
1. The FPC, especially in the simple tenses, is often ambiguous. Since 
it is also a construction that can be avoided for all practical purposes, it is 
probably wrong to present it to students as something to be used at will. 


* Since each author was studied by a different reader, individual differences, shift 
of criteria in judging material to be discarded, etc., among the readers would make 
this table unsafe to use as a precise indication of the frequency of a given author. 
I vouch for the accuracy of M, however, and since five figures are substantially 
higher than that of M, the general conclusion, that of wide individual variation, is 
not affected. 
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2. If auxiliary and non-auxiliary uses are counted together, the four 
verbs showing the highest frequency are the be and have verbs ser, estar 
haber, and tener, with over twice as many examples as all others com- 
bined. One possible method, then, would be to teach FPC as a mode o 
these verbs. 

3. The FPC occurs almost twice as often in quotative as in non-quotative 
discourse. It is therefore primarily a device of the spoken language, and 
should be given due emphasis by those who place the spoken language 
first. 

4. With certain exceptions that need not be stressed for purposes of 


teaching, the correspondence of FPC with normal tenses may be tabulated 
as follows: 


Normal P 
Simple present extended Simple future 
Simple present going-on Simple future or future progressive 
Present progressive Future progressive 
Imperfect (extended and going-on) Simple conditional 
Imperfect progressive Conditional progressive 
Preterite Future perfect 
Present perfect Future perfect 
Past perfect Conditional perfect 


“The basic teaching in our schools, in reading and writing, in standard 
language and composition (and in their incredible courses on ‘general 
language’), is dominated still by educationists who, knowing nothing about 
language, waste years of every child’s time, and leave our community semi- 
BLoomFieLp, in Language, vol. xxii, no. 1 (January- 
March, 1946), p. 3. 


“Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts seiner eigenen.” GOETHE. 
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WE HAVE DONE IT AND IT WORKS 


Nina Lee WEISINGER 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


The University of Texas is at the pudding-eating stage in its revamped and 
speeded-up courses in Spanish, and without dissent teachers and students 
agree that the dish is fine. Our procedure follows the lines of good old- 
fashioned educational technique: know what the course aims to do; then know 
how to do it. 

Into one semester’s work of five hours a week we have condensed the es- 
sentials of a first-year course in college Spanish, including oral practice, verb 
drill, grammar study, reading, writing—in short, all the desirable activities 
of an all-round introduction to the language. We complete a beginners’ 
grammar “from kiver to kiver,” with no slighting of the uses of the subjunctive, 
and we dip generously into a reader which begins with material simple enough 
to be introduced after the first week and ends with fairly difficult selections 
that prepare the students for serious reading in the following course. Starting 
with the premise that a student can soon learn to repeat and write correctly 
any Spanish word that he hears, and to pronounce without error any word that 
he sees, we speak and write from the first class-period while we teach the 
principles of pronunciation, spelling, syllabication, and so on. The students 
actually learn to do by doing instead of listening to a teacher talk about how 
it is done. Several instructors, knowing the value of visual aids, begin with 
large, clear pictures of objects soon to be mentioned in the textbooks. Naturally 
it is as easy to teach the elements of pronunciation with vocabulary that is of 
immediate use as with any other words. From the beginning everything has 
meaning. Emphasis is on aural-oral attainment, though there is no separation of 
this skill from reading and writing or verb drill and the study of grammatical 
construction. 

Every section of beginners’ Spanish, as well as all those in the second course, 
must use the same texts, cover the same material—specified before the course 
begins—and take the same mid-semester and final examinations. But within 
these requirements each instructor has entire freedom as to choice of method, 
order of work, and rate of progress. Some teachers use no textbook for a week 
or longer ; others begin with the reader ; those who prefer launch forth with the 
grammar. But all realize the importance of getting off to a flying start, and it 
is remarkable how evenly the various sections advance after the second or 
third week. With every faculty eye upon that mid-semester or final ordeal, 
which amounts in a real sense to an achievement test, and a lurking fear that 
one’s students might show up as inferior to another’s, no one slights any phase 
of the work. 
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For a five-hours-a-week course completed in one semester the students 
receive four hours of credit: three credits for the regular class-periods with 
definite assignments for study and written work; one credit for two hours a 
week, usually in the afternoon, of practice or laboratory activity, for which no 
assignment for study may be made. Each instructor is responsible for the so- 
called lecture periods and the practice hours of his own students and no others. 
Theoretically the number of students in a section is limited to twenty, but with 
the influx of returning war veterans we have had to raise the limit to twenty- 
three. This increase in number, however, is largely offset by the individual 
veteran’s eagerness to get on with the work and shorten his stay in college. In 
fact, the average veteran feels that he is fortunate, not only to be able to begin 
Spanish in the University and complete his degree requirement in two years 
but to emerge with a usable knowledge of the language. 

The second-semester course, also of five hours a week with four hours of 
credit, is conducted along the same lines as the first. As the students come into 
it well drilled on verbs, much more of the work can be devoted to reading 
and vocabulary study, and a review grammar is covered without great difficulty. 
With students thoroughly trained in these two intensive courses, the second- 
year classes, which concentrate on formal reading and composition, can be 
conducted largely in Spanish and can cover an amount of literary material 
impossible under the old order of long-drawn-out and indifferent preparation 
in the beginning field. 


A CULTURAL UNIT IN SECOND-YEAR SPANISH 


Laura B. JoHNSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Most of us accept the premise that language is a means of communication, but 
how many of us have reached the conclusion that what we communicate in a 
foreign language class should be of equal importance with how we communicate 
it? In order to base the class work on a subject worthy of attention, the follow- 


ing unit was planned and carried out by a second-year class in high-school 
Spanish. 


UNIT—THE PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


I. Materials Used. 

1. Chapter in textbook in Spanish.* 

2. Latin American Pamphlets (Issued by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D.C.). 

3. Good Neighbor Series (Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, IIl.). 

4. Map of South America. 

5. The Pan American Highways, H. A. Franck, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. 

6. Postal cards. 

7. Exhibit. 


* El Camino Real, Vol. II, Jarrett and McManus, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
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8. Film, “Our Neighbors Down the Road,” Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
II. Activities. 
A. Linguistic: 
1. Reading of chapter in Spanish. 
2. Oral discussion in Spanish. 
(a) Vocabulary drill. 
(b) Response to questions and book-exercises. 
(c) Study of map. 
3. Written summary in Spanish. 
B. Informational : 
1. Oral reports in English based on pamphlets listed above. 
2. Making maps. 
3. Preparation of Latin American exhibit. 
4. Discussion of film in English. 
III. Objectives. 
The major objectives of this unit, which took about five class-days, could 
be stated as follows: 
1. Acquisition of Spanish vocabulary. 
2. Increase in reading power. 
3. Development of facility in self-expression in speaking and writing. 
4. Familiarity with geography of Latin America. 
5. Building a background for more detailed study of individual countries. 
6. Creation of appreciation for our Latin American neighbors based on 
information and understanding. 
In order to determine whether the objectives were reached, let’s let the stu- 
dents speak for themselves. In response to the leading question “What did you 
get out of this unit ?”, they wrote as follows: 


A better understanding of Latin American people. 

A good idea of what each country looks like, and some characteristics. 
I became much more interested in learning Spanish. 

A more adequate understanding of the need for friendly relations. 
A knowledge of the worth of Latin American people. 


I think that this has been a very interesting unit. I have learned much despite the 
fact that I missed the film. The booklets from which we get the information for our 
speeches are full of pertinent, interesting facts about many of the Latin American 
countries. The story in our books, the pictures, the exhibit (which really is very 
good), all have contributed to making this an unusually interesting chapter. 


I have learned to know the countries of Latin America better through the film. I 
didn’t realize before the length of the Pan American Highway and the different kinds 
of lands that the road goes through. I also learned to use the map more through 
recitation in class. I got a general idea of how the people of those countries live 
and work and what some of their customs are. 


This unit on the Pan American Highway has been very interesting for me. One of my 
main ambitions for later on is to travel around South America. This highway would 
be one way of doing it. I found out so many more things about the Highway and 
Latin America that I hadn’t known, through this unit. For instance: 
1. The movie—I never thought of such a vivid contrast between primitive and 
modern in Latin America. I knew there was some contrast, but not that much. 
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2. The route of the Pan American Highway and what parts are completed. The 
movie showed the types of roads and the weather effects upon them. 

3. The story and reports gave me an idea of the countries themselves (much more 
detailed than any previous ones). 


It is somewhat difficult to list the tangible things that I have got from this unit. To 
be sure, I have learned a few words. However, the value of this unit, as I see it, was 
in giving the class a better, that is a clearer, impression of the countries that La 
Carretera Panamericana passes through. This unit gave me the desire to drive down 
the highway some day and visit those countries. 


The unit has helped me see the great length and magnificence of the Highway 
which I hardly thought about at all before. It shows that countries can cooperate very 
well when they have to, It helps promote the Good Neighbor Policy. I see now the 
great contrasts in Latin America between the modern and old things. For example, 
the airlines, subways, and some modern buildings next to barefoot Indians and ancient 
ways of agriculture. It is a conflict between modern and ancient civilizations. 

It has made me feel closer to the people of Latin America, especially the thought 
that it is possible to get there by automobile. 


Things learned from this chapter: 
A better and clearer picture of their clothing, buildings, and culture. I enjoyed 
the film, and it helped to show me exactly what the trip was like, and how the 


countries looked, also their similarities and the differences between themselves and 
between our country and theirs. 


I enjoyed this chapter in the book more than any other. It is much more interesting 

to be able to actually see what we have been reading of and discussing, rather than 

just sticking to the book. Preparing our paragraphs today was much more helpful 
than doing temas because I fcund problems in the sort of sentence-construction and 
the type of writing I would be doing and was able to get help on them. 

1. The mixed influences in Latin America—Spanish, colonial, Indian and modern. 

2. The necessity and importance of the Pan American Highway, especially to the 
Latin American countries. I hadn’t realized that transportation was so poor down 
there. 

3. The bright, colorful things in the exhibit helped me to realize a bit how the 
Indians live and dress, the beauty of their handwork, and an example of the types 
of things to be seen or bought while traveling on the Highway. 

4. The very beautiful scenery and interesting customs to be seen in Latin America. 


The fact that this unit was planned by the pupils themselves under the 
teacher’s guidance, and that therefore they chose the activities in which they 
preferred to engage, is of significance as a source of motivation. They “asked 
for it,’ so to speak, and therefore assumed more responsibility and took more 
interest than they would otherwise have done, in setting up the exhibit, making 
maps, reading, and preparing reports on their chosen topics. As a result of 
their individual and group efforts, the whole class acquired adequate informa- 
tion on which to build for further study and on which to base constructive 
attitudes of interest, understanding and appreciation. 

Whatever time was lost from acquisition of vocabulary or grammatical drill 
was compensated for by the increased interest in Latin America and hence in 
the language, aroused by the topics, reports, map study, and visual aids used in 
the unit. 

In the subsequent reading of stories of Latin American origin, setting, and 
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tradition, it was apparent that the students’ understanding and appreciation 
were greatly enhanced by the rather thorough geographical and economic 
background they had acquired while carrying out the unit. 

The more we can base our study of form on intrinsically interesting and 
significant content, the more nearly we can approach our ideal of developing 
in our students “ability to use foreign languages for worthy life purposes.” ? 
By so doing, we can best justify the continued teaching of foreign languages in 
the high schools. 


INTENSIVE CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY 
SPANISH AND FRENCH 


Dorotny DoNnaLp 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 


During the first semester of 1945-46 the Modern Language Department of 
Monmouth College conducted two experiments in the intensive teaching of 
elementary Spanish and French. The elementary work in these languages, 
regularly covered in one year, was completed in one semester, with eight hours 
of credit. Each class met four days a week, with two-hour class periods. The 
first hour was devoted to explanation, in English, of grammatical principles; 
the second hour was devoted to conversational practice conducted in the 
foreign language. The grammar and the conversation in French were taught by 
Miss Donald and Miss McKittrick, respectively; those in Spanish by Miss 
Garwood and Miss Donald, respectively. In the French course there were 
seven students, two of them freshmen, and in the Spanish eight students, four 
of whom were freshmen. During the present semester the entire second-year 
Intermediate French and Spanish will be completed. 

The three teachers of the intensive language courses have agreed upon the 
following statement of results: 


1. The intensive method unquestionably results in a wider and more thorough 
acquaintance with the foreign language studied. 

2. In comprehension and oral facility the students in the intensive class surpass 
those of the regular class. 

3. In proficiency in grammar the students of the intensive class are at least on a 
par with those of the regular class. 

4. In ability to read at second-year level the members of the French group surpass 
the average of the regular group. In at least one section of the Spanish, the 
reading ability at second-year level has not measured up to expectations. This 
may be due to the nature of the text selected. Judgment is therefore deferred 
until later in the semester. 

5. The intensive method need not be limited to superior students. Those of average 
ability may derive the benefits which such a class affords. Generally speaking, 
however, the intensive course is not recommended for those students for whom 
a language offers serious difficulty. Both the Spanish and French classes have 
included a student for whom a language is not easy. One of these students, by 
concentrated, intelligent work, was able to finish the semester with a grade of C; 
the other received a final grade of D. It seems unnecessary to point out the folly 
of encouraging poor students to postpone their two years of language study 


* Modern Languages for Modern Schools, Kaulfers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1944, Preface, p. VIII. 
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until their last year, with the thought of enrolling in the intensive class. The risk 
involved is much too great to make such a policy practical. 

6. By the end of the third week in the semester it is apparent whether the student 
is likely to succeed in the intensive course. In the Spanish class two men students 
were advised to transfer to the regular course or drop the study entirely. 

7. With but one exception the attendance of the two classes was almost perfect. 

8. For the actual teaching involved, the classes of intensive study, particularly the 
conversation section, required long and arduous preparation and sustained class 
effort. The repetition of the courses will no doubt necessitate much less effort 
since the syllabuses are made. 

9. In the Spanish intensive class records contributed variety and zest. Pronuncia- 
tion was improved by listening to the native speakers of the records. The French 
records were purchased too late in the semester to be able to use them exten- 
sively. 

10. One of the chief advantages of the intensive class is the element of uninterrupted 
continuity of study and application. It is believed that a loss of time and efficiency 
was eliminated. 

11. One danger that must be constantly kept in mind is the tendency on the part of 
the students to consider the double class as a single one, with the time required 
for study only half that which is required. 

12. The texts used were: 

French: Fraser, Squair, and Carnahan, Standard French Grammar. Méras and 
Roth, Petits Contes de France. 
Spanish: Vazquez and Guyer, A Brief Spanish Course for Beginners. Daniel 
Delgadillo, Poco a poco, and Saber leer. 
(The last two books are the books used in the graded reading series of Mexican 
schools; partial vocabularies were provided by the teacher.) 

It is recommended that: 


1, The intensive language courses be given at Monmouth College when there are 
students who indicate their desire and ability to take such courses and when 


the schedules of the teachers concerned permit the extra load involved in teaching 
the courses. 


2. The intermediate intensive course be offered in fifty-minute classes six days a 
week, rather than two-hour classes three days a week. 

The three teachers of the intensive language courses wish to express their 

appreciation to: 

1. The faculty and administration of Monmouth College for permitting 
the trial of the experiment. 

2. The students who have been members of the classes, whose cooperation 
and efforts have been ample reward for the amount of time and thought 


involved in teaching the courses. 
“IT HAPPENED” AND “IT USED TO HAPPEN” 


A. W. 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


Any teacher or student of Spanish would probably put near the head of his 
list of major difficulties the use of the preterite and imperfect tenses. The idea 
that the student needs to lay hold of first and foremost is that the imperfect 
represents continuity, whereas the preterite looks at the accomplished fact. As 
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a corollary to this it follows that the length of the duration of the action is 
not the important thing but the perspective with which one regards it. A 
state or an action that lasted for five minutes may be and often is expressed by 
the imperfect, whereas another state that lasted for one or many centuries may 
be expressed in the preterite. If we regard the action of five minutes as it was 
in progress we have the imperfect, whereas a thousand years’ duration may 
require the preterite if we regard the fact as a whole. Examples: 


Hablaba yo con un amigo en la calle cuando me vieron. 
Felipe II reiné cuarenta y dos afios. 


To illustrate this difference an effective method is the use of a straight line 
of indefinite beginning or end to represent the imperfect tense—this indicates 
the action in progress. However, if we view the line as a whole or as a definite 
beginning, middle, and end—an action completed—we have the preterite. 
Another concept is that of narration, in which the imperfect sketches in the 
background and the setting while the preterite generally indicates the acts 
which occur within the framework thus described. 

These may seem at first to be too abstract for presentation to students in 
elementary classes, but the writer has used this method of explanation in both 
high-school and college classes with satisfactory response on the part of the 
students, Often it has seemed to clarify their thinking in cases where they 
had been somewhat confused before. This does not mean, however, that the 
usual examples and patterns should not be presented and drilled upon. 

The student should certainly be drilled in the use of the imperfect for 
habitual action, to express English “used to”, “was doing”, as well as to in- 
terpret a past action linked with some phrase or word indicating repetition. He 
should be given repeated sentences illustrating the use of the preterite for 
actions definitely completed or linked with words denoting finality or unity 
of the action. One English usage that should not be overlooked is that of 
“would” when it means “used to”, “was wont to” or “was in the habit of”, It 
is not enough to state in passing that “would” when used in this way should 
be interpreted by the imperfect. It takes attention and drill to make the student 
realize that “would” is not of necessity and automatically the sign of the 
conditional or “past future” tense. 

Neither the teaching nor the learning of the uses of the preterite and im- 
perfect tenses will ever become a “bed of roses”. Once the student grasps the 
idea of the fundamental difference between the two, however, with consistent 
practice and drill he will soon begin to have a “feeling” for the correct usage. 
When this has been gained, the battle is won. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL COOPERATION: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN LIAISON 


Joun L. Martin 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 


In his Presidential Address* Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt gave us timely 
warning against departmental isolationism on the part of teachers of Spanish 


*“Tsolation vs. Internationalism in Foreign Language Instruction,” Hispania, 
XXIX, No. 1 (February, 1946), 15. 
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and Portuguese. One of the lessons which teachers can learn from the Army 
is the value of liaison among different branches that basically are serving the 
same cause. Unlike military liaison, academic liaison is not a matter of physical 
life or death; however, it is definitely a matter of efficiency and enjoyment, and 
of increased usefulness to the students through whom we justify our existence. 

Approximately six years ago inter-departmental cooperation in the fields of 
languages, the social sciences, and geography was begun informally at Marshall 
College. This successful experiment has contributed to the increased effective- 
ness of all the departments concerned. It began when a professor of history 
and an associate professor of geography audited Spanish courses to assist 
them in teaching the history and geography of Latin America. The history 
professor then invited one member each from the geography, political science, 
and Spanish departments to give his class in Hispanic American history back- 
ground-talks on the land, the governments, and the literature of Latin America. 
At the suggestion of a member of the Spanish department, the geography 
professor read selections from the writings of Francisco José de Caldas, the 
Colombian geographer and biologist who was a contemporary and associate 
of Humboldt; this contact with sources in the original language strengthened 
his opinion that Humboldt was probably much more indebted to Caldas than 
the eminent German was willing to admit. Later, an associate professor of 
English, who was planning a trip to Bogota, audited a course in Spanish 
American literature. 

The political science department has a Latin American Sub-Station and 
receives numerous publications in both Spanish and English which it gen- 
erously places at the disposal of other departments. In addition, that depart- 
ment offers a thorough course in the governments of Latin America. 

The Spanish department recommends to its majors and minors the courses 
in history, geography, and political science that deal with Latin America. 
Coordinating their study of Spanish American literature with related courses 
in other fields, students become enthusiastic about the way in which these 
subjects are mutually enriching, each leading to an increased understanding 
and enjoyment of the other. 

Only one foreign language is required for graduation, and the language 
departments are opposed to the selfish practice of selling a student a language 
which will not fulfill the needs of his professional preparation. If we zealously 
allow a student to spend two years on a certain language under the false 
impression that it will meet his postgraduate needs, we have made an enemy, 
not a friend. For this reason, doubtful cases are referred to the librarians, 
who help the student to look up in the catalogue the language requirements of 
the particular graduate school for which he is preparing himself; he is then 
advised to take the language or languages which will meet these requirements, 
and to take the language of his choice as an elective if his general program 
allows sufficient time. 

The most recent development in inter-departmental liaison has been in 
connection with the proposed phonetics laboratory. Professors of Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Spanish formed themselves into a committee to 
make plans for the laboratory, and agreed to pool their departmental budgets 
in a joint request. Professor Juan C, Fors, head of the Spanish department, 
served as chairman of the committee. Through their willingness to share with 
each other, the language departments can get laboratory equipment that no 
single one of them could have obtained by “lone wolf” tactics. 
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OBSERVATIONS OVERSEAS 


Georce O. SCHANZER 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


Millions of young Americans who had never taken a foreign language 
course in school made their first acquaintance with a tongue other than their 
own during their service overseas. Most veterans entering school now are 
former members of an expeditionary force and as such had at one time or 
another received a first-hand experience of a modern foreign language.’ It is 
too early to compare their attitude and achievements with those of other stu- 
dents in class. Still, the observation of their past experience as involuntary 
language students overseas should be of interest to instructors. 

Language teachers in the service undoubtedly observed facts which have 
a bearing on their civilian activity. A discussion of such facts should be valu- 
able for the teaching of the future. The present study will limit itself to the 
examination of three observations made by the writer in the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations.” 

The teacher aiming at a speaking knowledge knows that the student does 
not reach that level after a certain number of lessons or hours. He undergoes 
a change from one stage to a completely different stage ; and the metamorphosis 
is often unexpectedly sudden or surprisingly slow. The serviceman overseas 
easily passed from one stage to the other; he made himself understood. He 
acquired a limited speaking knowledge. 

The three observations to be examined below may appear odd and incoherent 
at first sight; yet they are connected by their bearing on the problem of the 
speaking level. 

1. The average student of a foreign language has a considerable knowledge 
of the language before he starts speaking it. The ordinary G.I. overseas 
who arrived at a primitive speaking knowledge did so without any pre- 
vious civilian or Army instruction on the theory of the subject.* 

2. A basic facility in the language of the foreign country was more common, 
and was reached earlier, among colored contingents than among white 
troops in the same area.* 

3. Men who had acquired a limited knowledge when they were sober spoke 
with great facility when they were not. 

The inference to be drawn from these observations lies in their inherent 

connection. They support the thesis that the speaking knowledge of a modern 


* The majority of men students enrolled in courses of Spanish at the University of 
Missouri during the Winter Semester, 1946 are veterans. Most of them had been over- 
seas in foreign language territory. 

* The following were observed: American troops, both metropolitan and colonial 
British and French forces, Italians, Poles, Germans, and North Africans. 

* Frequently American servicemen took up Army Language Manuals, Guides, and 
AFI grammars after being stationed in a foreign country and acquiring a limited 
knowledge of its tongue. 

*This applies also to Allied troops. Indian and Basuto contingents of the British 
Eighth Army understood the native population better than their British NCOs did. 
A case of collusion between Italians and South African natives surprised an American 
Legal Officer, but not his British colleague. 
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foreign language is not reached by a quantitative change in knowledge, but 
by an emotional release. 

An honor student may have accumulated the knowledge of a vast number 
of words and rules. Unless exposed to the “condition of necessity and oppor- 
tunity”’—as the G.I. overseas—he will not be able to make himself understood 
in a language other than his own, This fact is generally accepted. Wealthy 
parents provide the condition of necessity and opportunity by sending their 
children abroad. It was artificially, but successfully, produced by a kind of 
quarantine system in Army courses. College language houses (full time), 
language clubs (part time), and student exchanges—beneficial to both guest 
and hosts—serve the same idea. 

The release of a psychological restriction which facilitates the speaking 
knowledge is conditioned by the relation between the student and the people 
whose language he is about to learn. Both the American and the British 
soldier consider all other nations as “natives.” They expect the natives to learn 
English rather than place the burden of studying on them. They resent appear- 
ing incompetent or helpless. The British colonial and the American colored 
soldier, hampered by unequal education, is free from the master-race complex. 
He does not consider himself a conqueror, missionary, or relief agent. Dealings 
between colored troops and local French, Italians, and Arabs are absolutely 
on the same level. This is not a question of greater or lesser intelligence; yet 
the emotional impediment which bars the speaking knowledge loses its strength 
with the fall of the social barrier. ~ 

The pitiful sight of a soldier who can no longer control himself because of 
drinking, but who lectures on a street-corner to strangers in a language which 
he has heard for the first time a few weeks before, is just another proof that 
speaking knowledge is the result of a release. 

It is up to the modern foreign language teacher to provide acceptable sub- 
stitute conditions which facilitate this release. The first requirement will be 
the cultivation of an attitude which considers the citizen of a foreign nation 
as an equal, Next will be provision of such opportunities as reading in unison, 
classroom singing, introducing of visitors, pageants, and plays, in which 
speaking is a by-product of a situation created purposefully by the teacher, 


NO HAPPY ENDING 


MARIANA PRIETO 
Miami, Florida 


Having written, in both English and Spanish, for various magazines, it is 
natural that I should feel the urge to compare the short story technique of 
South America with that of North America. Usually the North American 
reader likes to have a short story end happily, or at least hold the hint of a 
solution to the problem or conflict indicated. The Latin American reader does 
not. He makes no such demands. He is content, many times, to draw his own 
conclusions as to how a story ends. This is of course a great help to an author; 
if his plot gets too involved or out of hand, he has only to bring his story to a 
quick end by using a stock phrase. The phrase is, “Con eso llegé el lechero,” 
which means, of course, “with that the milkman arrived.” By this the author 
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wishes to imply that the entire story was just a dream, since the milkman 
usually arrives in the early morning and with his clatter rudely awakens one 
from fantastic, happy, or tragic dreams. 

Another convenient solution used by the perplexed Spanish author is to 
end his story with the phrase, “para acabar esta historia, un buen pollo en 
pepitoria.” Like many other idioms, this one, translated literally into English, 
loses much of its charm and meaning. Literally, it means “and so to end this 
story, a good chicken fricassee”; “Pollo en pepitoria” means in this sense not 
actually a chicken fricassee but, idiomatically, “a medley of thoughts.” The 
author again is gracefully taking leave of his reader and has the audacity to 
tell him, “I leave you with your mixture or medley of thoughts; figure the 
story out for yourself.” 

A North American reader would feel that he had been literarily short- 
changed by such an ending; the Latin American reader not only likes such an 
ending, but he is flattered by it, for he tells himself that the author has implied 
that he, the reader, is completely capable of solving the story’s predicament by 
himself. 

Like Spanish poetry, Spanish short fiction is quite often tragic or fantastic 
in the extreme, or so it seems to the North American. The Spanish language 
lends itself to fantasy and tragedy much more so than our practical English. 
The hero may say seriously to the heroine, “Suefio de mi alma,” “dream of my 
soul,” and not seem over-expressive or gushing. The villain may declare, “Doy 
una bienvenida a la muerte,” “I give a welcome to death,” and not seem 
excessively morbid. 

Yes, Spanish is the language of the romanticist and rhapsodist. So that an 
author, when writing in the language of Cervantes, does not need to employ 
the precise craftsmanship necessary to express fantasy in English. 

There is now a trend in our North American magazines to feature “escapist” 
fiction. War-tired nerves are weary of stark reality and so readers grasp at 
“never-never land” stories. As a general rule, however, even though our fiction 
may be leading more and more away from the stereotyped, carefully plotted 
short story and tending toward the off-trail variety, we still demand at least 
an indication of a definite ending. Perhaps it is because in North America we 
do not have the leisure they still enjoy in Latin America. We are too busy 
to sit and meditate and dream out the ending of a short story we have read. 
We feel that that is the author’s job, and we want him to do it. For the most 
part we want a happy ending and refuse to be awakened from our fiction 
dream by the words “and then the milkman came.” 


SARMIENTO—“SCHOOL-MASTER PRESIDENT” 
OF ARGENTINA 


DorotHy PENN 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia 


It is an interesting point that several of the Latin American countries have 
chosen as their new presidents former educators, scholars in their own right. 
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Juan José Arévalo of Guatemala, Ramén Grau San Martin of Cuba, and 
José Luis Bustamante of Peru, are highly respected men of letters. This is 
but following in a tradition started long ago when Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, “First Writer of the Argentine” and “Apostle of Education,” 
was chosen President of Argentina in 1868. It also illustrates the fact that 
in Latin America professional and university men (students and professors 
alike) have no distaste for mingling in the politics of their countries. 

We have recently celebrated the hundredth anniversary of Sarmiento’s most 
famous book, Facundo, variously described as a diatribe of political hate 
against the ruthless chieftains who had been and were still the scourge of 
Argentina and a study of the physical and social media in which such a 
system and political leaders could flourish as the natural product of the soil 
and society. 

While Facundo made its author internationally famous in 1845, Sarmiento 
is best known as one of the foremost educators of the nineteenth century, 
ranking with his esteemed friend Horace Mann as pioneer in free primary 
education and improved teacher-training. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento was born in San Juan, Argentina, in 1811, 
of a poor family, yet on the maternal side the family had produced writers, 
teachers, and clerics. He therefore inherited a great eagerness for knowledge 
and a desire to teach his countrymen. Long before he himself finished the 
rudimentary instruction available m his home town, he was teaching boys 
older than himself. Like Fray Gerundio, he abandoned his own studies to 
instruct others. 

Because of Sarmiento’s opposition to the tyrant Rosas, then in power in 
Argentina, he was obliged to flee at the age of twenty to Chile. It is said he 
entered Chile like a whirlwind, awakening the people from their sleep—so 
dynamic were the articles he wrote for El Mercurio, so new his educational 
plans to improve the teaching of reading, to render more real the study of 
geography, and to introduce modern foreign languages earlier in the schools. 
Even when he became editor of El Progreso of Santiago and a member of 
the university faculty, his greatest interest remained the improvement of 
elementary instruction and the attainment of more government support for 
schools, more government control over schools, and more school opportunities 
for women. Sarmiento believed the education of woman and her preparation 
for teaching were vital because “the destiny of a nation depends on this.” 

Sarmiento established in Santiago in 1842 La Escuela Normal de Preceptores 
de Chile, the first modern training school for teachers to be set up in Latin 
America, Later he founded in Argentina many other schools, among them 
eighteen normal schools. At his invitation about sixty experienced North 
American teachers, nearly all women, went to Argentina to show the graduates 
of these institutions how to be effective instructors. A long and arduous 
journey it must have seemed to them, sailing first to Liverpool and then to 
Buenos Aires, for there was no direct transportation from the United States. 

In addressing a group of students of the Escuela Normal of Parana, 
Sarmiento said: “The North American young ladies will precede you to the 
Provinces to show you the road by which the United States has risen in less 
than a century. Your task is difficult and hard but you must not for that 
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reason abandon it. Insofar as I have a charge to lay upon you, it is that you 
give greater place in instruction to reading, which is only half-way taught 
in the schools. I am persuaded that by reading much, the abyss of ignorance 
is filled in.” 

Sarmiento considered education the requisite condition to human happiness, 
the vital element, without which there is no life. The dignity and capacity of 
individuals, the greatness of nations, insofar as these qualities proceed from 
human agencies, have no other lasting basis. Democratic government is built 
by educating the people. “We must educate our rulers” he urged; “an ignorant 
people will always choose a Rosas.” 

To believe in liberty one must feel and understand it. What kind of liberty, 
other than physical, can an illiterate or semi-illiterate man know, if he lacks 
ideas and command of speech to praise the just and to condemn the unjust? 
So thought Sarmiento, and he led the people of Argentina to realize they 
could learn to be free in the classrooms, in parliamentary debate, and in the 
enlightened columns of a free press far more than on any battlefield. 

Following the publication in 1845 of Facundo, Sarmiento was sent by the 
Chilean government on an official tour of Europe—France, where he felt 
thoroughly at home strolling the boulevards of Paris; Spain, where he was 
much irked by the “absolute, sovereign, majestic scorn with which the people 
of Madrid treated strangers”; Italy, which charmed him, and back again 
through Paris to the United States by 1847, to a much desired meeting with 
Horace Mann in Concord, Massachusetts. 

Three years earlier, Horace Mann had made an identical journey through 
Europe, studying the systems of education in the various nations as Sarmiento 
did, and both had come to the same conclusion, namely, that monarchies tend 
to stifle intellectual activity. After this meeting with Horace Mann, Sarmiento 
became a staunch disciple of this northern “Saint Paul of Education,” and 
upon his return to Argentina adapted Mann’s principles of public instruction 
to instruction in that South American country. 

Ever after this trip to North America, during which Mann was able to help 
him visit schools and to meet outstanding educators, Sarmiento was an ardent 
spokesman for what one of his biographers calls “The North American Spirit.” 
On the occasion of Sarmiento’s second visit to the United States in 1865 as 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Argentina, Horace Mann was no longer living. 
This second visit confirmed Sarmiento’s good opinion of United States 
institutions. 

From 1868 to 1874 Sarmiento was President of Argentina. His administra- 
tion was one of physical improvement for the nation. Railways and telegraph 
lines were built, harbors improved, and the nation’s resources investigated. 
Never did Sarmiento, even when under attack, lessen his insistence on freedom 
of the press. “He might answer the attacks in scorching language, but he 
never used the machinery of government to make reprisals, never proposed 
any law to curb the press.” 

His presidential years were not easy, for he had continually to put down 
“pseudo-caudillos” (regional leaders) who were poisoning the good faith of 
the people and sowing discord within the young republic. He lived a full life, 
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that of scholar, writer, educator, and statesman. Doubtless many of the pages 
he wrote were dictated by passion—for he was a man sure of himself even in 
moments of intense feeling—but in all he did for Latin America, in all he 
wrote, there is evidence of impartiality and sincerity which cannot fail to be 
recognized. Sarmiento died in Paraguay on September 11, 1888. 
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“QUOTES”... 


[Eprror’s Nore. In our May issue we reprinted a classic defense of Hispanic 
culture by the late Dr. William R. Shepherd, Seth Low Professor of History in 
Columbia University. The following article from his pen appeared during the same 
period, and is an equally effective statement both of our debt to Spain and the 
Spaniards and of the special appeal that the study of Spanish has for citizens of the 
United States. Henry Grattan Doyte.] 


THE TEACHING OF THINGS SPANISH 
R. SHEPHERD 


In this world are many things that require neither apology nor defense, but 
do call for an explanation, Among them are the record of Spain in America and 
the language spoken by those who made that record. When viewed by ‘a 
historian who knows them both, and yet has no professional interest in the 
teaching of the tongue itself, the value of the one serves to enhance the im- 
portance of the other. The story of the United States furnishes the illustration. 
Associated with the origin and development of this country are facts that none 
familiar with them can gainsay. When presented even in the merest outline, 
they provide a record of achievement which sustains the case for the language 
that made it vocal. 

To Spain the United States owes its inception as a part of the New World 
in which the civilization of Europe was to be implanted. Through their work 
of discovery and exploration, Spaniards laid the foundations upon which in 
part others from overseas were to build. 

European life and thought gained their first foothold in this country with the 
settlement of St. Augustine. With the Spaniards came the elements of material 
culture. It was they who brought over the seeds and plants, the domestic 
animals and the implements of industry, by which the natural resources of 
America could be made fruitful. They were the first also who put to useful 
account the ideas and customs of the native peoples, providing examples for 
successors to emulate. They introduced into the New World the knowledge 
that was Europe’s and the faith that it professed: they taught the Indians in 
European ways and converted them to Christianity. 

Centuries later, when the Thirteen Colonies of Britain revolted against 
their mother country, Spain opened her ports to American privateers, advanced 
huge sums in aid of the patriot cause, drove its British opponents out of 
Floridas and, in alliance with France, helped to assure the national inde- 
pendence of the United States. At the close of the Revolution she shared with 
the new republic the heart of North America, holding by far the major portion. 
Her colonial empire then was the largest that mankind had ever known. From 
Puerto Rico on the east it stretched to San Francisco on the west. Northward 

it approached the confines of Alaska; southward it touched Cape Horn. 
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From the dominions of Spain in North America came ultimately about two- 
thirds of the continental territory of the United States today, and out of her 
holdings elsewhere most of our insular dependencies as well. The memories 
of her achievements and empire survive in the names of our states, cities, 
mountains, rivers, and plains. They are embodied in building and treasured 
in custom; and the language of Spain is cherished by many thousands of our 
countrymen in the great Southwest. 

From the legal institutions of Spain, either directly or through the medium 
of Mexico, are derived important features of our state and national legislation. 
Among them are the ganancial system, or community of interest in the prop- 
erty of husband and wife; the right to use the waters of a running stream for 
purposes of irrigation or power, irrespective of the ownership of the area 
through which they flow; and the grant by lease of the privilege of exploiting 
the resources of public lands, instead of alienating the lands themselves. 

The masterpieces of Spanish art, architecture, and literature are sources 
of inspiration upon which Americans, in common with all mankind, have drawn 
for the enrichment of their concepts of the beautiful and realistic in life. 
Around the genius of Spain who gave to the world an immortal figure of the 
imagination cluster mystics, dramatists, satirists, poets, novelists, historians, 
critics, and sages, whose works are a precious part of our literary heritage. 
Our vocabulary is adorned and diversified by countless numbers of Spanish 
words. The exploits of Spain’s men of valor have imparted lustre to classics 
of American authorship. 

It was Spain and her sister Iberian nation, Portugal, that brought nineteen 
American republics into being. These countries to the southward have become 
indispensable to our national existence. Their material products furnish many 
of the most essential things that enter into our daily lives in the home and in 
the factory. The value of their commerce with us mounts up into the billions 
of dollars. It was a potent factor motivating the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

From Spanish America, as early as 1825, came the fruitful idea of mediation, 
conciliation, and arbitration for the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes. Our relationship to the republics within it called forth the Monroe 
Doctrine. They have supplied the means by which our influence over the 
Western Hemisphere has become enormously widened and cooperation with 
them under the name of Pan Americanism established. 

To the United States the significance of the eighteen Spanish-speaking re- 
publics and their neighbor of Portuguese speech as lands of limitless oppor- 
tunity is incalculable. Rendering accurate knowledge of them an essential 
part of the patriotic consciousness of the American people is a public service. 
Among our young men, more especially, the future statesmen and captains of 
industry, interest in them should find a great appeal. To the student of history, 
politics, economics, science, and literature Hispanic America is no less a 
land of promise. 

The passports to such knowledge and interest are the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages. Neither relatively is difficult to acquire. Once obtained they are 
an “open sesame” to the goodwill of upwards of eighty million fellow- 
Americans whose realm extends from the Rio Grande to the Straits of 
Magellan. To speak, write, and read their languages is the master-key that 
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unlocks the understanding and appreciation which makes neighborliness and 
cooperation effective. 

Despite, however, the great and growing demand, not in Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines alone, but in the eighteen republics to the southward, for 
American teachers who are versed in Spanish, some of our countrymen still 
discourage instruction in that tongue, so far at least as our high schools are 
concerned. The reasons that they adduce in support of their objections are 
divisible apparently into four classes. 

The first proceeds from an especial interest in a modern foreign language 
other than Spanish. It is apt to rest upon either of two bases, or perhaps upon 
both. One is that of deliberate partisanship, with or without what its proponents 
deem adequate justification, such as ethnic descent of the parties concerned, 
or a fixed belief in the generally superior, and hence exclusive, worth for 
cultural and scientific purposes of, let us say, French or German. The other 
basis is that of lack of acquaintance with Spain and Spanish America, which 
lends itself readily enough to an acceptance of the notion that what is not 
commonly known or considered of much importance may well be left out of 
account. Whatever the foundation, the attitude itself one may easily under- 
stand, for it is altogether human and, like all things human, prone to error. 
Rational argument, supported by the evidence of historical and contemporary 
fact, demanding no more than that Spanish shall be accorded equality with 
other modern foreign languages, and avoiding a resort to either rhetoric or 
emotion, is the only effective means of countering the objection. 

The second reason is the product of open or secret aversion to foreign 
tongues in general. As such, of course, it would apply to the teaching of any 
one of them, and nothing further need be said about it. 

The third reason lies deeper. It springs from a traditional dislike for things 
Spanish, or at best, from utter indifference to them. It is a lineal descendant 
of the prejudice aroused in the sixteenth century and later against Spain by 
her colonial rivals elsewhere in Europe who, unable to get at the silver and 
gold of the Spanish empire in America, except by piracy, found satisfaction 
in denouncing and ridiculing Spain and her ways—for a long time at a safe 
distance ; and succeeded only too well in handing the prejudice down to English- 
speaking posterity in particular. Even while they envied, vilified, and, in a 
measure, despoiled her in the name of religion, humanity, and civilization, they 
had themselves no scruples about doing on their own account, as opportunity 
offered, what they accused Spain of doing; but when Spaniards did it the 
performance necessarily was wicked, just as its counterpart presumably was 
good! “Cruel, treacherous and bloodthirsty Spain, whose fiends enslaved, 
tortured, and murdered the Indians”—such is the stock notion still retained 
and retailed about the early exploits of Spaniards in rendering the New World 
accessible to their European “superiors.” Then, when a popular conception of 
Spain today undertakes to paint her picture, she is made to appear among the 
nations as a feeble, decrepit, querulous, superstitious and benighted crone, 
essaying to deck herself in the tattered finery of the ancient glories of Charles 
the Fifth and Philip the Second; and the Spanish people, as intellectually 
moribund, if not altogether dead, and materially useless—a people whose sole 
diversion is bull-fighting, whose character is typified in a fickle and frivolous 
“Carmen,” and whose capacity for making an appeal to the ear of the world is 
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furnished by castanets, and to the eye, by fans, mantillas, and shawls. Theirs 
is the indolent and negligible land of “mafiana,” the olive and the Malaga 
grape! 

In the fourth category of reasons that uphold opposition to the teaching 
of Spanish stands the objection that, mentally, Spanish America is not yet 
alive, or at all events too infantile in its literary prattle to merit the attention 
of our educational authorities. Its detractors aver that, politically, it is a 
species of elongated shooting-gallery of serio-comic “revolutions,” with 
ridiculous personages styled “presidents” as targets, and standing armies 
that usually are lying down! Socially, they regard the racially-mixed popula- 
tion of Spanish America as having importance only in proportion to its remote- 
ness from the colorline. Materially, they admit, that “country down there” 
does produce a few things, other than earthquakes, which we must have; but 
we can get them there or elsewhere quite as well without bothering to learn 
the “local lingo.” 

Absurd and erroneous as these misconceptions are, they afford proof 
nevertheless of a sort of influence only too often exercised upon American 
thought by things supposedly Spanish. For its dissemination, certainly, design 
on the part of Spain and Spanish America is innocent enough of blame, The 
fault lies, not in what the things themselves really teach, but in the ignorance 
and prejudice bred by false teaching. Instruction in them, no less than in 
matters not Spanish, may be informative and at the same time truthful, and 
then again, it may not. Axiomatically speaking, for a nation or its representa- 
tives to affect the thought of another and its people, individually and in the 
mass, direct and conscious action is not always needful. An impress will be 
made in spite of, just as well as because of, what may be said or written. Some- 
how, somewhere, there are bound to percolate into the consciousness of what 
passes for actual knowledge, into the state of mind of a people, notions of what 
other countries or peoples must be like or of what they are presumed to have 
done. Thus has it been with Spain and Spanish America in the case of not a 
few of our own countrymen. 

By way of an answer to the several reasons raised up against the teaching 
of the Spanish language, and in particular to those suggestive of sheer un- 
reason, one might quote a remark attributed to “Artemas Ward”: “The trouble 
with some folks isn’t that they are mistaken, but that they know so many things 
that ain’t so!” Seriously, however, can any European nation other than Spain, 
except only Great Britain whose mother tongue we use, with variations, dis- 
play a record of historical and cultural accomplishment in America and for 
Americans, North and South, comparable with that of Spain? Can any group 
of nations, possessing a community of civilization through a community of 
speech, tradition, and psychology and intimately related to ourselves and our 
conditions—except again only the English-speaking nations everywhere beyond 
our own borders—rightfully claim to mean so much to our own land and 
people as the republics of Spanish America? With the same exception once 
more, can any nation or set of nations prove itself or themselves to be for the 
United States of today and tomorrow more properly entitled to the judgment 
expressed in what our present Secretary of State has said of Central and 
South America: “the seat of the greatest economic and social development in 
the world of the future?” Can France? Can Germany? Can Italy? 
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If, on the other hand, it be the quintessence of good, sound, patriotic Ameri- 
canism—the kind that has after it the figure one and two noughts—to remain 
ignorant of “furriners,” and if the best way to insure that state of mind be 
simply not to learn what they speak or write, then by all means do not teach 
Spanish—or any modern foreign language, for that matter! Should it be de- 
monstrable that Spanish America is worth to us no more than its detractors 
assert, then keep Spanish out of our high schools at least. Let us have instead 
an American linguistic Cato who will cry out: “Hispania delenda est!” 

Whether Cato or Thersites, their voices in the long run will not and can 
not prevail. Students of the history of America and of the relations, past and 
present, of the United States with its neighbors to the southward, men and 
women who have the foresight to provide now the knowledge requisite to 
meet the exigencies of a future in the Western Hemisphere which draws ever 
nearer, must rejoice that the merits of the Spanish language are becoming 
more and more recognized as furnishing an active medium of communication 
between two peoples, two types if civilization, in America that live and grow 
and flourish. The culture of Spain, all that is concerned with an inheritance 
of the Spanish mind and spirit transmitted through the centuries to our own 
time, can not fail to develop influence everywhere in the country that received 
from Spain the beginnings of European life and thought, the origins of its 
civilization, and has entered upon a closeness of relationship with Spanish 
America in every field of enterprise, which becomes constantly more definite 
and enduring as the years pass onward. 

Just as Spanish should be taught in our high schools, so should Portuguese 
in our high schools of commerce, in order that young Americans who are to 
have personal and business dealings with the great republic of Brazil may be 
provided with a similar linguistic equipment. And in stressing, as has been done, 
the importance of Spain and Spanish America, there is no intention of creating 
an inference that a knowledge of Portuguese has neither cultural nor material 
value for the people of the United States, or that Brazil itself does not deserve 
much consideration from us. The theme has been one concerned with the teach- 
ing of Spain and her progeny in the New World, as related to the history and 
the present situation of our own country. The significance of Portugal and her 
strapping offspring in America is quite another story.—Reprinted from School 
and Society, vol. xxi, no. 545 (June 6, 1925). 


HOW TO USE A NEWSPAPER IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Cuestey M. HutTcHINcs 
The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In the Department of Romance Languages of the University of Cincinnati 
we have had occasion to use a regular foreign newspaper, both in French and 
Spanish. Not a synthetic newspaper, arranged for special student use, but the 
ordinary newspaper, printed for Spanish- or French-speaking natives. We 
knew that such a newspaper was theoretically excellent. The problem that arose 
was a very practical one: How would we go about it? How use all the multifold 
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material in a newspaper? What sort of assignments to make? How to get over 
the very extensive ground? 

The most recent experiment in newspaper-reading in a language class was 
in our so-called Spanish laboratory classes. Now in these laboratory classes the 
main object was to make the students talk. For the most part, native in- 
structors were used. The text we adopted was the Sunday edition of Excelsior, 
of Mexico City. 

Before considering the ways we discovered, by trial and error, to utilize the 
wealth of reading and conversational material brought to use each week in the 
pages of this voluminous periodical, I wish to list some of the advantages which 
we had discovered, or did discover, accruing from the use of a paper: 

1. Here was real, honest-to-goodness, everyday language. Here, in such 
features as the comics and advertisements, were the names of ordinary house- 
hold articles and furnishings, such as one living in Mexico, or Cuba, would 
need to use a dozen times a day. 

2. Here, in the comics especially, were everyday topics of conversation— 
nothing stilted, or academic. 

3. Here, in the news sections, were current events to be discussed. Here we 
were kept up to date. Here we had subject-matter that had not been mulled 
over by scholars, or adapted to the students’ comprehension. We found it use- 
less to try to cover all the reading material, or to try to hold the students 
responsible for all the words. 

In other words, reading for comprehension, and as a basis for conversation 
about things of the present moment: politics, theatres, comics, advertisements. 

Now, I am free to admit that, as director of the many laboratory sections, 
I was somewhat at a loss as to what to tell my instructors, many of them young 
natives, masters of their own tongue, but inexperienced as teachers. They 
asked me, of course: “We have the papers, now what do we do with them?” 

So, at first, I gave them carte blanche. And the period of trial-and-error 
began. It did not last long. I assure you, it did not take two weeks for us to 
find out just how much we could get out of our newspapers, and just how to 
use them to the best advantage. 

Here are some of the things we did: 

1. We used the comics first, the students reading for comprehension, taking 
the various réles of the comic characters. Then we had free conversation, based 
upon the scenes depicted and the articles (hats, soup, soap, mailmen, chickens, 
what have you) portrayed, and leading to the personal lives of the students. 
“Did you ever raise chickens?” “When does the mailman bring your mail?” and 
the like. 

Then the advertisements. These, like the comics, have the advantage of the 
pictorial aid. The student is able to see the article talked about, and can very 
readily talk about it himself. The rotogravure section belongs to the same 
category. 

2. Then there were general assignments. The students had to read them over 
(one long article was enough for a one-hour period) and be prepared to discuss 
the article or articles read. This led to 

3. Formal debates, based upon editorials, as a rule, with a chairman, two 
debating teams, and a jury, the jury to render their several verdicts orally, 
in Spanish. Why they thought the affirmative should win, or not. 


{ 
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4. Then, individual assignments. These are of two kinds : 

(a) Each student is given one brief item from the paper, to report on, 
without benefit of looking at it previously. 

(b) Two students are given the same article, and expected to discuss it 
with each other, in Spanish. 

5. Of great value is the reading material in class that has not been specially 
assigned. Reading, not translation. (In a formal class some sight translation 
would be of great value, and for this reason if for no other I recommend 
the use of newspapers.) Practice in pronunciation. Also dictation by the 
teacher, or, as a variant, the reading of an article by the teacher, followed by 
questions based upon it. 

6. The method which I personally followed on several occasions, when I 
would take a section of laboratory myself - a method lesson for the in- 
structor) was this: 

“Now, since I like you, I am going to give you a whole half-hour to amuse 
yourselves in. You can pair off, take the newspapers, read what you like, chat 
among yourselves—but it must all be in Spanish.” Then I would go from group 
to group, the instructor doing likewise, to ensure that they stuck to the lan- 
guage. They enjoyed just talking—not answering questions. This thing of 
answering questions is not conversation. 

They would find something funny, some “ad,” for example. And two of them 
might be laughing over it. Of course I would “want in” on the joke. Or I would 
find two coeds admiring a beautiful dress of some movie actress. I would ask 
them to tell me about it, why they liked it. 

This breaking of the class into groups, led by one good linguist in each 
group, I discovered when training soldiers in the Language and Area Program. 
It is mathematically very sound indeed. 

Take a class of twenty students. You have fifty minutes, say. Now the in- 
structor usually takes half the time, which leaves twenty-five minutes. Twenty- 
five divided by twenty means each student talks a fraction more than one 
minute during the whole period. But, divide the twenty into five groups of 
four each. Each group is led by a good student. The good student talks half 
the time, say. That means your five leaders get twenty-five minutes of talking 
Spanish (or French, or other language). The other fifteen students—well, 
the three in each group divide the remaining twenty-five minutes among them, 
or more than eight minutes of conversation apiece. Compare the one and one- 
fourth minutes of the usual method, with the from eight to twenty-five minutes 
of the group method, and, if talking the language is your object, Q.E.D. 
Besides, the conversation in these small groups becomes much more spon- 
taneous and natural. The instructor can move from group to group, just listen- 
ing or putting in an occasional word. The problem of room space is the only 
serious one. Our laboratory is a large, L-shaped room; from the ends of either 
leg of the L sounds are almost inaudible. A group at the point of juncture is 
not seriously handicapped by murmur of voices coming from either end. I have 
used, upon occasion, two adjacent rooms, gliding from one to the other, or 
standing in the hall outside to detect the slightest syllable of English. But 
the use of English is not the problem—it is the student who just sits and listens 
and says nothing. This group method seems to loosen him up like nothing else! 
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7. There remains, of the newspaper, the stories, especially those continued 
stories which are laughingly called “comics”—Prince Valiant, Dick Tracy, and 
the like. These you will have no trouble using. The students go for them in a 
big way. You will have to watch that they do not devote all the time exclusively 
to such romances. Have the students tell, one by one, some episode of the last 
week’s adventure, till we know all we need to know. Then begin the new story. 
At sight. We have to do this at sight, for the students just can’t wait to see 
what happens, so we have come to start with this sort of thing. As soon as they 
get their papers, and have told what happened last week, they turn to the new 
episode, and read it aloud—asking for the meaning of any word or words they 
may not know (usually the pictures make the meaning evident). I do not tell 
them till every student has had a chance to give the meaning, or at least to 
guess. Then sometimes you may enact the scene, without the papers, one stu- 
dent acting as prompter, in case the actors forget what they would say. Or, 
then again, you may just have them repeat from memory what they have just 
read. 

There are other uses for the newspaper. For instance, the writing of “ads,” 
of letters to the editor, in imitation of those they find in the paper. Geography 
lesson, based upon places named on the news pages. Where is Yalta? and 
the like. 

A word about emphasis upon conversation. After a year of laboratory, which 
is supplementary to the regular three-hour-a-week formal grammar and read- 
ing classes, we have found that the students have a greater vocabulary than 
ever before, are able to understand the language, by reading without transla- 
tion, much more rapidly and completely, ana their composition, based upon more 
copious model material, is far superior to work of previous years. Speaking 
a language, one gains a feeling for it that affects favorably all study of that 
tongue. 

We feel that we owe most of our sensational progress to the free, informal, 
entertaining use of a native newspaper, in this case Excelsior. 

Some years ago a group of my advanced students actually made their own 
newspaper. They wrote all the articles, did the art work, mimeographed it, 
called it La Voz Espafiola, and had the nerve to sell it to senior-high-school 
classes as a means of financing it. They got the idea from the use of news- 
papers in class.—Reprinted, with the permission of the author, from a leaflet 
distributed by the Latin American Outlet, Hamilton, Ohio. 


EXHIBITION OF ARGENTINE AND URUGUAYAN BOOKS 


REMARKS OF HERSCHEL BRICKELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS, OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., May 23, 1946.) 
The exhibition we are about to have the pleasure of seeing is for me a 


dream come true, and since it was my dream, a few words about its origin 
and purpose appear to be indicated. ; 
I asked Edward and Frances Tinker to make a collection of books in 
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Uruguay and Argentina because they seemed to me exceptionally well qualified 
for the task. Mrs. Tinker is a novelist and book reviewer in her own right, 
and like many another wife, has been of unceasing and invaluable assistance 
to her husband in his literary career. Edward Tinker is the author of a 
number of books, including the definitive life of Lafcadio Hearn. He is a 
book-collector who not only appreciates every detail of bookmaking, but 
also reads the books. For years his articles appeared in the New York Times 
Book Review, where they were admired and enjoyed by many people, myself 
among them. 

He is also very skilful in making woodcuts and the original and charming 
decorations for his excellent novel of old New Orleans, Toucotou, were fine 
examples of his work. He is an amateur typographer of parts, and can turn 
out a title page with the best of the professionals. In other words, a book 
man by nature, inclination, and training. I reveal no secrets when I say that 
he is probably the most noted living authority on French literature in Louisiana 
and it was his admirable thesis on the subject that won for him the degree of 
doctor of the University of Paris. His research has been notable for its 
originality and its thoroughness. 

I shall not undertake a full-length biography of my friend here, but it 
should be noted that he lived for several years when young in our own 
Southwest and in Mexico, where he rode cowponies and spoke Spanish, so 
that when he talks to you of gauchos and gaucho literature, he is speaking as 
a first-hand authority. 

A few years ago he went to Mexico to lecture on our literature and he 
brought back to this country a collection of books, which he made into a 
handsome exhibition; and this is still traveling up and down the United States, 
having covered many thousand miles in its useful career. Today we launch 
another and larger exhibit on a similar course, for after the show closes here, 
it will reopen at the New York Public Library for a two-and-a-half-months 
run. Then it will take to the road for an indefinite period. 

The value of such exhibitions in building mutual understanding between 
peoples seems to me beyond dispute. They teach us about Latin America, 
about our Good Neighbors, in what seems to me one of the best possible 
ways. This show, especially, should impress anyone who sees it with the 
really magnificent publishing resources of Uruguay and Argentina. Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires are two of the finest cities on the globe and Buenos 
Aires is every bit as much a world metropolis as the proud Portefios say it is. 
They say God made the country and man the city, and Buenos Aires is one 
of man’s finest products. Even the subway is clean and comfortable. 

I wish the Uruguayan Rodé, who said we Gringos played “Caliban” to the 
Latin American “Ariel” could be here today, and who knows but what he is 
in spirit. I hope so, because it seems to me that such an exhibition, where 
the motive is purely one of closer intellectual rapprochement, casts at least 
some doubts upon our materialistic outlook. We have done a great deal to 
make our books popular south of the border and have been splendidly assisted 
by the enterprising publishers of Buenos Aires. Now we are undertaking to 
make books from the River Plate region, the home of publishing in the 
Spanish language, known and appreciated in the United States, thus carrying 
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out the very serious and deep obligation to see to it that culture flows both ways. 
To Edward and Frances Tinker, who have worked as hard as is humanly 
possible to make this exhibition a success, to Dr. Luther Evans and his 
colleagues of the Library of Congress, to everyone else that has helped us to 
launch this enterprise, I should like to express my own warmest gratitude, and 
the thanks of the Department of State. I am sure that shows of this kind 
cannot fail in their one purpose, which is to draw us and the people of Latin 
America closer together in mutual understanding and appreciation. 


REMARKS OF DR. EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 


It was great fun to be allowed to collect these books in Argentina and 
Uruguay, so I hardly deserve the further pleasure of talking about them, but 
I shall enjoy it just the same. We spent two profitable and delightful months 
in Uruguay, a most attractive and kindly country, with a conscience sensitive 
to the welfare of its citizens. No one seemed inordinately rich nor grievously 
poor—due, possibly, to the very advanced social legislation. The frank and 
friendly people of Uruguay will tell you with pride, “We are a very small 
country—but very democratic.” This is true, and one of the striking proofs 
of it is that when the President and his wife want to go to a movie, they 
wait in line like every other citizen. 

The annual exhibition of typography was held while we were there, and 
much fine printing and many excellent color-reproductions were shown, but 
in spite of adequate machinery for making books, most authors have a difficult 
time getting their work published. All except a few of the best-known writers 
have to pay for their own printing. One talented young man said to me: “Today 
I am a very poor person, but next week I shall be rich. Think of it, Ill have a 
thousand copies of my new novel—thanks to my friends.” It was with real 
regret that Mrs. Tinker and I left Montevideo and the many friends we had 
made there. 

Coming from a seafaring family, I was fascinated by the exotic life and 
movement of the port of Buenos Aires, with its freighters from Europe and 
its queer craft from upriver, lining the docks. As we drove along the broad 
avenues bordered by tipa-trees, covered with golden blossoms, I thought of 
something Lafcadio Hearn said—that the first two weeks exploring a new, 
strange city was one of life’s most stimulating experiences. It was more 
than true of Buenos Aires. 

The “Camara Argentina del Libro” (the great publishers’ association) 
arranged a meeting for me, and when I told them what the State Department 
had in mind, they were most enthusiastic. They refused to be paid for the 
books, and said they were delighted to send them to the United States. All 
that was left for me to do was to select the books I wanted for this exhibition. 

I went to some thirty publishers, and various large printing plants, and 
soon realized that they were making editions of fine books as beautiful as any 
printed anywhere in the world. Many of the cheapest editions are designed 
with good taste and distinction, and their children’s books are intelligently 
planned and particularly attractive. 

The Spanish Revolution sent many of the best Iberian editors and book- 
makers to the Argentine, and in cooperation with citizens of that country, 
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they launched new and enterprising publishing firms. World War II stopped 
almost all importation of books to South America, and the Argentine was not 
slow to fill the void. Therefore Buenos Aires has become the center of 
Hispanic printing. 

In three years—1942, 1943, 1944—the publishing industry doubled in size; 
and in 1945, forty million books were made. Of this forty million, one-half 
was exported to Spain and to the other countries of Latin America. This 
means that today between sixty and seventy per cent of all books in the 
Spanish language are being published in the Argentine. The other republics 
receive from Argentina the majority of their periodicals, and one children’s 
magazine—"“Billiken”—has a circulation of some four hundred thousand. 
These figures are extraordinary. 

My mission of collecting books for this exhibition had the most favorable 
repercussions. Every newspaper carried articles about the plan, and La Nacién, 
in addition, published a column editorial praising the idea. It declared that 
such a show “will tend to create and intensify the bonds that increase the 
understanding and friendship between the two countries, and will strengthen 
their desire to collaborate in the labors of peace and universal civilization.” 

The “Sociedad Argentina de Escritores,” which numbers more than one 
thousand of the best-known authors, called a special meeting to discuss the 
project with me. Dr. Alberto Prando, its able secretary, joined me in a radio 
broadcast, in the course of which he said the arrangement for the exhibition 
revealed a high degree of idealism that was in keeping with the action of the 
United States, in sacrificing, for the common cause of humanity, the flower 
of its youth in two great wars. 

Dr. Enrique Larreta, Argentine’s distinguished dean of letters, took the 
same attitude, and said he believed the United States was the most idealistic 
of countries, because after winning these two wars, she had taken not even an 
inch of territory. I urged him, in the interest of international understanding, 
to publish his opinion. He agreed, and soon an article appeared on the editorial 
page of La Nacién, over his signature, in which he elaborated his statement 
to me. Such praise for my country was a heart-warming experience. 

Many of the publishers gave us large luncheons where we met the principal 
writers and artists. At one of these I told a gentleman about Cunninghame- 
Graham, the adventurous Scot, who lived among the gauchos and wrote amaz- 
ingly vivid stories about them. On one occasion, in England, he went to the 
races with the Argentine ambassador, dressed in morning-coat, striped 
trousers, and a gray topper. As Cunninghame-Graham leaned over to pick up 
his program, his coat swung open and revealed a long gaucho knife—a facén 
—hooked on his waistcoat. Noticing the Argentine’s surprise, he smiled and 
said, “That, Mr. Ambassador, is a habit I acquired in your country.” 

After our luncheon was over, my companion offered to take me to my 
hotel in his car. He stopped at a shop for a moment or two, and when he 
rejoined me he laid in my lap a lovely old chased-silver facén, and said, “Now 
you can do in New York what Cunninghame-Graham did in London.” This 
facén is in one of the cases, and it will be a constant reminder of the warm 
hospitality with which we were received in the Argentine and of the unnumera- 
ble kindnesses of a gracious and charming people. 
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This is the story of how the collection was made. But I would like to say 
a word about the exhibition as it stands. The books are current and easily 
obtainable. To have shown rare or out-of-print volumes would have defeated 
one of the major purposes of the Department, which is the encouragement of 
the reading of Latin American literature. To illustrate this point: I made a 
collection of Mexican books which has been touring the United States for 
the past three years. When it reached Yale University, the professors of the 
Spanish Department checked it over and ordered sixty-four titles which were 
not in their own library. 

Many of the most beautiful examples of fine printing are among the gaucho 
classics, and if more of them were translated, I feel sure they would be 
popular in our country. The gaucho is the Argentine equivalent of the North 
American cowboy, and he played an adventurous réle in the history of the 
Rio de la Plata basin. In early days he hunted wild cattle and the American 
ostrich, and sold hides and feathers to British and Dutch vessels lying off 
the coast. He fought the Indians for two centuries, and pushed back the 
frontiers. He made possible the huge cattle empire by his skill as a horseman 
and his knowledge of the pampas. By his fearlessness, loyalty, and superhuman 
endurance, he freed most of South America from Spanish rule. And he bore 
the brunt of the civil wars that decided the form of government, 

The gaucho and the payador, who celebrated the adventures of the pampas 
in improvised verse, inspired a New World literature—the first born with deep 
roots in the soil of Argentine and Uruguay. It destroyed the intellectual 
domination of Spain, and enshrined the gaucho in the hearts of the people as a 
folk-hero. These stories, poems, and novels of gaucho life form a vital and 
interesting body of writing; but not the largest nor the most important. Today, 
Argentina and Uruguay possess a general literature of great and growing 
distinction. 

We have tried, in this exhibition, to give a cross-section of it—a sampling, 
necessarily small, of books in the field of art, poetry, philosophy, fiction, 
folklore, history, drama, etc. For those who speak no Spanish, there are 
many original drawings and reproductions of scenes on the pampas, so they 
may learn something of the way of life of their neighbors to the south. A 
realization that the pioneer periods of Argentina, Uruguay, and the United 
States were so completely parallel, might well make for greater sympathy. 

These books can not fail to interest you, and I am certain that they will 
form an important link in a new kind of Pan American Highway—a Pan 
American Highway of the mind, over which will travel the ideas and aspira- 
tions of the people of this continent, to the end that they may grow in 
mutual respect and understanding. 


(Eprror’s Note. After September 3, 1946 the Exhibition, consisting of some 
three hundred books and one hundred posters and prints from Argentina and 
Uruguay, will go on a tour of the United States. Any library that would 
care to exhibit the collection should communicate with Dr. Edward Larocque 
Tinker, 350 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

The Exhibition is shown under the auspices of the Department of State. 
H. G. D.) 
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“READER’S DIGEST” AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(Eprrortat Nore. The Reader's Digest seems to be unable to steer a middle 
course on foreign languages. The absurd and misleading claims of “Learning 
Languages in a Hurry” are now followed by a similarly extreme article that 
opposes foreign languages. We reprint below a letter from Dr. Theodore 
Huebener to the editors of this distinguished, if somewhat erratic—as far as 


authoritative views on foreign languages are concerned—journal, H. G. D.) 
Editors, Reader’s Digest, 


Pleasantville, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


In the name of our staff of about eight hundred teachers engaged in 
teaching foreign languages to almost 150,000 students in our high schools, I 
should like to protest against several extremely misleading and questionable 
statements regarding foreign language teaching made in the article “Let the 
Colleges Set Our High Schools Free.”* According to a survey made several 
years ago, the foreign language staff of our city schools was the best equipped 
in the country and attained the highest results. Their teaching is certainly as 
good as that in any other field. In fact, after classroom observation in a 
hundred European schools, I am of the opinion that our methodology is far 
more refined and scientific. 

The great deficiency in our organization is the lack of time. The majority 
of our students (about 83% for the entire nation) study a foreign language 
for only two years. Within that short period it is humanly impossible to 
secure skill mastery. 

In most European schools a first language is studied for eight years; a 
second is taken for six years. In addition, in normal times, trips are provided 
to the foreign country to afford oral practice. This was particularly true of 
Switzerland. ; 

Whenever our citizens are ready to spend more money on language instruc- 
tion and our school administrators are ready to allot more time and reduce 
classes, our teachers will be able to equip our students with oral competency. 

Whether the latter should be the aim is debatable. We offer most school 
subjects for their purely educational values; this is particularly true of music 
and art. All children are—rightfully—given instruction in these fields, though 
only a portion of them are gifted and only a very small percentage of them 
will ever use music and art vocationally. 

Furthermore, in a democracy every pupil is entitled to the widest possible 
choices, for despite all scientific tests and prognoses, we cannot foretell what 
place he will occupy as an adult. Once, however, having passed the impressiona- 
ble years of childhood he will find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to make up fundamental deficiencies in skills based on continued practice, These 
skills include the ability to use a language as well as to play a violin. 

To omit foreign languages from the curriculum of the normal child is to 
deprive him of the very basis of our cultural heritage. The education of no 
one is complete who has never had any contact with the language and culture 
of at least one foreign people. In a world which is continually shrinking and 


* Reader’s Digest for July, 1946, pp. 117-122. 
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where almost instantaneous communication with distant places is possible, 
this is practically axiomatic. What America with its leadership in world 
affairs urgently needs at this time is a more widespread and a more thorough 
knowledge of foreign languages. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE HUEBENER 


Acting Director of Foreign Languages, 
June 26, 1946 New York City Public Schools 


AFTER TWO YEARS 


Grorce C. Storz 
Owens Valley Unified Schools, Independence, California 


In the battle for space in the curriculum in the high school, foreign 
language teaching is often forced out, or at best given a place of two units. 
The teachers of foreign languages are placed on the defensive and asked, and 
with reason, to justify the inclusion of their subject in the curriculum. 

The stock argument against the teaching of a modern foreign language in 
the high school runs somewhat as follows: “After two years of study of French, 
German, or Spanish, the student can neither read, write, nor speak the 
language.” 

This statement is a refrain familiar to teachers of foreign languages. It 
may be hackneyed and stereotyped, but the foreign language teacher will have 
to admit its truth. For it is an established fact that the typical high-school 
graduate with two units of credit in a foreign language cannot read, write, 
nor speak the language. 

In the Army, classification officers entered upon a record card the experience, 
knowledge, and skills of the inductees so that the Army could draw upon 
them. Among the skills the Army wanted to know about was that of knowledge 
of a foreign language. Hundreds of thousands of inductees professed to a 
knowledge of French, German, or Spanish, but the Army ended up by 
establishing schools of its own to train linguists, for the Army soon found 
that graduation with credit in a foreign language from a high school did not 
necessarily mean the inductee could handle the language with any degree of 
skill. So, operating under forced draft, with narrow objectives in view, the 
Army ground out a cadre of linguists to meet the demands of global war. 

At the opening of the war, the Office of Censorship and the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services made demands on the nation for thousands of linguists (who 
presumably were available, according to the school records). But these two 
agencies, so vitally important to the war effort, had to lower their standards, 
and finally had to content themselves with language “experts” who couldn’t 
intelligently order a meal in a foreign language. 

These straws in the wind clearly indicate that we are not getting the desired 
results in teaching modern foreign languages in our high schools. 

And while we foreign language teachers could insist the above indictment 
does not give a true representation of the over-all picture, and we could go 
into detail and defend the study of a foreign language on the basis of how its 
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study aids the student in pure English grammar, vocabulary building, word 
comprehension, literature, and other attendant values, let us waive all this, and 
confine ourselves to answering the charge that, “After two years . . .” 

In the typical American school-system, during the twelve years of primary 
and secondary study, a foreign language is studied for forty-five minutes each 
day for two years. It is abruptly started in the tenth grade, and just as abruptly 
ended at the end of the eleventh grade. 

On the other hand the social studies, for example, are taught from practically 
the first grade up to the twelfth grade; mathematics is given equal attention 
for from eight to ten years. The other subjects in the curriculum are given 
proportionate treatment, practically all of them being allotted more than the 
two years given to the study of a foreign language. 

Then the only way we can answer our critics is by saying: “Give us the time 
you give to your other subjects in the curriculum, and we can show you results 
comparable to those achieved in social studies, mathematics, and the other 
subjects which are studied over a period of years.” (Remember, our critics 
do not question the value of a foreign language; their contention is that we 
don’t teach the foreign language in two years.) 

So while we admit we are accomplishing very little toward a reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking mastery of our foreign language during the two-year 
period, we plead we can produce the desired result if we are given a time- 
space in the curriculum equal to that given other subjects. 

Foreign language study should begin early in school life, preferably in the 
fifth or sixth grade, and be continued each year up to the end of high school. 
In this way, by giving it an amount of time equal to that given to the other 
subjects, we insist results can be shown equal to those obtained for the other 
subjects. This stress on introduction of foreign language early in the curriculum 
is not novel, but has long been used in Europe with marked success, and experi- 
ments initiated in this country a few years ago, in Texas, are showing success- 
ful results.* 

And it is not entirely a question of foreign language at the expense of other 
established subjects in the curriculum, for the foreign language could be used 
as an aid in the study of other subjects. A foreign language is a tool, and as 
such can be used after even a partial knowledge of it has been acquired. 

For example, why not correlate it with the teaching of history? Some 
pioneering has already been done in the correlation of the study of history with 
the study of Spanish. A high school in New Mexico, as an experiment, offered 
a course in the history of the State of New Mexico with all the reading in 
the course entirely in Spanish. Thus the students were learning Spanish, and 
at the same time not neglecting the study of history.” 

The teachers of foreign languages in the high schools of the United States 
are clearly on the defensive. No educator depreciates the value of a foreign 
language in this new era of international cooperation our country is committed 


* Bulletin No. 426, A Tentative Course-of-Study for the Teaching of Spanish in 
Grades 3 to 8 Inclusive, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 


*Ensefiando la historia de Nuevo México, George C. Storz, Hispania, February, 
1941. 
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to, but curriculum directors are justified in asking that Spanish and the other 
foreign languages prove their right to exist in the curriculum. Curriculum space 
is valuable, and competition for this space is intense; foreign language teachers 
have got to deliver or get out. 

No language, foreign or otherwise, can be learned in forty-five-minute 
periods between bells in two school years, Foreign language teachers have got 
to press for the activation of a foreign language program beginning early in 
the grade school. In this way only can foreign language study lead to a mastery 
of the language at the end of the twelfth grade. Under the present inadequate 
program how right are our critics when they say, “After two years . . .”—Re- 
printed, with permission, from Sierra Educational News, official publication of 
the California Teachers Association, vol. 42, no. 3 (March, 1946), p. 16. 


THE AIR AGE IMPOSES NEW TASK ON SCHOOLS 


Gitt Ross Witson 


(“The Air World” is a column in the New York Herald Tribune, written 
by Gill Robb Wilson, Aviation Editor. On September 7, 1945, Mr. Wilson 
devoted his entire column to the subject of aviation education. By special 
permission of the Herald Tribune, that column is reproduced here.) 

Including the Liberty Bell, the Bells of St. Mary’s, the Bell for Adano and 
various others, no bell is quite so meaningful for so many as the school bell, 
which for another year puts shoes on young America. In this connection leaders 
in aviation, overwhelmed by the implications of flight, have turned to educators 
with the plea that the modern world be interpreted as swiftly and thoroughly 
as possible within the schoolroom. 

This plea has somehow been tagged with the appellation of aviation educa- 
tion, but the subject is far broader than the name implies. That the American 
boy and girl should understand principles of aerodynamics, meteorology, 
navigation, and air traffic regulations is of passing interest, but of less im- 
portance than the understanding of what life may hold in a compact world, a 
complex society, a migratory era. 

It will be very easy to stray from the beam of this latter objective and 
wander only among the cloud banks of vocational training for supposed “jobs 
in aviation,” thus dissipating the real reason for the public educator to concern 
himself more with flight than with railroading, marine shipping, or trucking. 

Opening of this school year will find that half of the six million students in 
our twenty-eight thousand secondary schools have access to curricular aviation 
instruction. Ninety-six per cent of our colleges and universities recognize 
aeronautics as an elective science and some four hundred of them offer such 
courses. Sixteen states embracing half the national population have developed 
programs for air education, and in every state some schools are thus prepared. 

To further air-training programs of colleges and high schools the Air Forces 
have within the last year turned over to them almost $40,000,000 in obsolete 
aviation equipment valuable for laboratory use. This is but a bagatelle of the 
volume of such equipment available for future distribution. 

Of the 1,250,000 teachers of America, several hundred thousand have 
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prepared themselves to instruct in some branch or other of aviation science. 
Add to their influence that of the millions who have been in the Air Forces 
or in aviation industry, and that of such organizations as the National Aero- 
nautic Association, the Academy of Model Aeronautics, the aviation education 
division of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Civil Air Patrol, the 
Institute of the Aeronautic Sciences, the air-training efforts of character- 
building movements such as Boy and Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, and 
many various societies and fraternities. Supplement this with the dissemination 
of aviation data by industrial companies and air lines. It all adds up to a mighty 
influence brought to bear on American youth. 

Because this influence is so extensive and well developed, the greatest care 
must be exercised to keep it clearly objective of its fundamental purpose. Other- 
wise it will melt away in transitory fashion as do all great ideas when divorced 
from true moral and social values. 

In one man’s humble judgment the greatest value of this influence may be 
to the educator rather than the pupil. Doubtless our public-school curriculum 
requires re-evaluation in the light of revolutionary changes in transportation 
and communication. Emphasis on thoroughness appears indicated from the 
necessity to which Army and Navy were put in re-education. Only thoroughness 
will enable the American boy or girl to meet world competition from the best 
educated of all other nations. 

Teaching of languages must become more than grammar if the American men 
and women of tomorrow are to do business on a global scale. Emphasis on ge- 
ography, national currencies, social customs, tables of measurement, are indi- 
cated, If the object of education is to make men at home in the world, then 
curricula must adjust to the air age, for this is a different world from that of 
yesterday. 

Rather than abandon classic and cultural subjects, we should deepen and 
emphasize and supplement. Study of purely aviation subject-matter is but part 
of the answer to education for the air world, and we cannot be content with 
less than the whole. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hesrett and Rosert H. Witttams* 


To tHe Epirors: 


Do you have on file or do you know where I can get some recent data on 
the number of hours required for first-year and second-year Spanish in 
representative colleges and universities? I know that a number of institutions 
have increased the time for elementary work, but I do not know details, Our 
dean wants the data in about a week. We have only three hours a week for 
beginning work and both the French and the Spanish departments find it 
inadequate. But we must have statistics to convince the dean that our con- 
tention is correct. 


R.R. 
Garden City, New York 


For data on the number of hours required for first-year and second-year 
Spanish in representative colleges and universities I would call your attention 
to the series of articles entitled Whither Foreign Languages? by Professor 
H. C. Olinger, which has been appearing in the Modern Language Journal 
(December, 1945, January, February, March, and April, 1946 (vol. XXIX, 
no. 8, and vol. XXX, nos. 1-4). Professor Olinger’s articles are a report of 
the answers received to a questionnaire sent by him to various institutions 
inquiring, among other things, whether the number of hours per week had 
recently been increased in language work. From these answers the following 
statistics may be derived: 


Name of institution Hours per week, first-year Second-year 
University of Wisconsin ............ccccceecees 8 5 
University of California 5 5 

(7 in an experimental course) 5 


The trend to increase the number of hours for language work seems from the 
answers to be definitely established. 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprror: 


An apparent discrepancy was called to my attention recently by a student, 
and I wonder whether you can act as referee in shedding some new light 
on the question. R. K. Spaulding, in How Spanish Grew (University of 
California Press, 1943), says on page 28: “The framework of Spanish, and 
a minimum of sixty per cent of its vocabulary, if the eighteenth century esti- 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 21, Texas. 
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mate of the Benedictine Sarmiento be correct, derives from Latin. . . .” 
W. T. Pattison, in Representative Spanish Authors (Oxford University Press, 
1942) says on page 5 of Volume I: “. . . Latin, the Roman speech, is the 
source of over ninety per cent of Spanish words.” 

Obviously, the proportion of Latin-derived words in Spanish to non-Latin 
ones has not increased that much (if at all) since the eighteenth century. One 
thing occurs to me—Spaulding may be excluding from his count the many 
words of non-Latin (usually Germanic) origin which were introduced into 
Spain by Roman soldiers and colonists after they had been absorbed by Latin 
speech, 

If you can reconcile the two statements quoted, I shall greatly appreciate it. 


W. H. 
Salem, Oregon 


The discrepancy between the two estimates of the relative proportion of 
Latin-derived words in Spanish seems to me more apparent than real. I should 
judge that both estimates were rough guesses, unscientifically arrived at. And 
the source quoted by Spaulding qualifies his estimate by calling it a minimum; 
this does not exclude the possibility that a maximum of such words would 
be the ninety per cent of Pattison’s estimate. 

Since a language, like any other living thing, is constantly shifting and 
changing, it would be impossible to give a scientifically accurate statement 
of the percentage of words of Latin origin in Spanish without defining and 
limiting the field. One would have to know whether one was dealing with 
the written or the spoken language, the chronological period involved, the 
locality covered, and so on, Obviously, the Spanish spoken in Mexico, for 
example, would have a larger percentage of American Indian words than 
that spoken in Castile—and therefore the percentage of words of Latin 
origin would, of course, vary inversely. W. J. Entwistle, in his authoritative 
book The Spanish Language (London, 1936), says of the three peninsular 
languages—Catalan, Portuguese, and Spanish—‘“Latin is their sole base” 
(p. 46), but he takes full account of the other elements which are to be 
found in Spanish—the Basque, Gothic, Mozarabic, Jewish, Tupi-guarani, 
Quechua and other American Indian, French, German, English, and the like. 
He comments interestingly on the effect of wars upon the enlargement of the 
vocabulary of a language. Each war introduces many new “loan-words” as 
well as a large number of words relating to the new inventions and mechanics 
of warfare. 

I think it would probably be best to tell your student that it would be 
difficult and futile to try to establish exactly the mathematical percentage of 
Latin-derived words in the Spanish of any particular time and any particular 
locality; that it would be impossible to determine it for “Spanish” in general. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Epirors: 


Can you tell me the eventual fate or the current whereabouts of the play- 
wrights Martinez Sierra, Alvarez Quintero hermanos, and Benavente? 


G. C.S. A. 


Carrollton, Georgia 
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According to the latest information I have been able to obtain Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra is still in Madrid; Jacinto Benavente is in Argentina; the 
brothers Alvarez Quintero have both died. 


E. H. H. 
To THE Epitors: 

On page 112 of the February, 1946, issue of H1spanta I find a question 
by “W.L.S.” of Allentown, Pennsylvania, relative to the position of two 
numerals modifying the same noun in Spanish. May I submit the following 
in addition to your answer: 

To refer to the second hundred pages of a book a fairly simple way in 
Spanish would be to say “la segunda centena,” the third hundred would be 
“la tercera centena ;” the first thousand “el primer millar,” the second thousand 
“el segundo millar,” etc. These expressions would be followed by “de paginas.” 
In the case of numbers less than one hundred, one could say: “la primera 
decena,” “la segunda veintena,” “la cuarta cincuentena,” etc. In these cases 
“centena,” “millar,” “veintena,” etc., may be considered as nouns modified by 
a limiting adjective which, according to A Graded Spanish Review Grammar 
with Composition by Tarr and Centeno, usually precedes the noun modified. 
I hope that this suggestion may prove of some value. 

On page 113 of the same publication I find an answer to a request for infor- 
mation regarding sources of teaching materials for the teaching of English 
as a foreign language. May I, in all humility, suggest the following: The Royal 
Road to Friendship (Primer curso de inglés) by Reindorp and published by 
Libreria “El Siglo,” San Salvador, second edition, May, 1946? 

REGINALD C, REINDORP 
Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
San Salvador, El Salvador, C. A. 


To THe Epitors: 


Your note on “cien primeras pdginas” versus “primeras cien paginas” 
caught my eye this morning, and I have been trying in vain to locate a 
distinct impression that the tendency is to put the cardinal first. I know that I 
have seen both “las dos primeras pdginas” and “’las primeras dos,” but I 
would have sworn, before reading your item, that I had seen more of the 
former. Now I’m not so sure. Could there be a tendency to put the ordinal 
first as the cardinal grows larger? 

The only thing I find in my file bearing on this is one citation: “tuvimos 
ocasién de referirnos a los dos solos casos que hemos encontrado” (Revista de 
los archivos nacionales de Costa Rica, Afio IX, nim. 9-10, 1945, p. 461). Maybe 
the question here is the same as in English: “The only two men like that 
that I know are. . .”, a construction condemned by the purists because the 
twoness is made to appear unique, whereas the meaning is that the men are 
unique. 

Goold Brown gives this for English: “The ordinal adjectives first, second, 
third, next, and last, may qualify the cardinal numerals, but they cannot very 
properly be qualified by them. When, therefore, we specify any part of a series, 
the cardinal adjective ought, by good right, to follow the ordinal, and not, as 
in the following phrase, be placed before it: ‘In reading the nine last chapters 
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to John.’—Fuller. Properly speaking, there is but one last chapter in any 
book. Say, therefore, ‘the last nine chapters;’ for, out of the twenty-nine 
chapters in John, a man may select several different nines.” 

There are two things wrong with this: first, that the rule is based on 
supposed logic instead of on a count of usage; second, that the logic itself 
is bad. If, as he says, there is properly only one last chapter, then he debars 
himself not from any particular order of adjectives, but rather from saying 
“the last chapters” at all. And there is also something to be said for the 
reasoning of a former teacher (or textbook or something—the recollection 
is vague) of mine to the effect that “the last nine chapters are better than the 
others” is absurd because it could be taken to mean that Chapters 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 are better than Chapters 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 20—distinct groups of nine, rendered distinct by the change of just 
one member of the series. But, of course, English rejects “the fifty first lines” 
(possibly because of confusion with fifty-first) regardless of logic, though one 
does frequently hear “the two first.” 

Concerning the Spanish usage, two people whom I asked about it—one a 
Costa Rican, the other a Spaniard—could not make up their minds. The 
rector of the University of Panama, on the other hand, said without hesitation : 
“Las dos primeras paginas,” and gave as his reason the fact that the ordinal 
more closely resembles a descriptive adjective and should therefore stand 
closer to the noun than the cardinal, as in “un buen hombre,” “dos pobres 
diablos,” etc. This sounds reasonable. He indicated no tendency to reverse 
this even with higher cardinals: “Las mil primeras gotas,” etc. 

Dwicut L. BoLINGER 
The University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


The editors will welcome more discussion on this or any other subject 
brought up in Questions and Answers. 

E. H. W. 
R. H. W. 
To THE Eprtors: 

In the February, 1946, issue of H1spANiA, a correspondent makes reference 
to an answer you provided in the August, 1945, number, anent an inquiry for 
wall calendars in Spanish. 

Recently I came across a beautiful calendar in Spanish, which is distributed 
free of charge by the Allis-Chalmers people, through their Tractor Division, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Leonarp GREEN 


Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


EDITORIALS ... 


PASSING OF TWO HISPANISTS 


Misfortunes never come singly. Our recent losses of Lawrence A. 


Wilkins and Rudolph Schevill have been followed by the deaths of two . 


other outstanding scholars in the field of Hispanic Studies. On May 11, 
1946 Pedro Henrjquez Urefia died in Buenos Aires, where he had lived for 
more than a score of years. On June 8 Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, 
who only recently retired as Professor of Spanish at the University of 
Arizona, died at his home in Urbana, Illinois. Dr. Henrjquez Urefia was 
one of the leading authorities on Spanish versification as well as on Spanish 
American literature. A former professor at the University of Minnesota, 
his most recent North American experience was as Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard University during the year 1940-41. Out 
of his lectures at that time grew the volume recently published by the 
Harvard University Press under the title Literary Currents in Hispanic 
America, 

Dr. Fitz-Gerald, a graduate of Columbia College, received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University in 1906 and taught there for a number of years 
before going to the University of Illinois, where he served from 1909 to 
1929. He was President of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish in 1921 and 1922, and President of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers from 1924 to 1926. He was for many years 
general editor of the “Hispanic Series” of textbooks published by Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn and Company. He was a contributor for many years 
to the New International Encyclopedia and other reference works. Appro- 
priate tributes to Professor Henrjquez Urefia and Professor Fitz-Gerald 
will appear in an early number of Hispania. In each case the loss is a 
grevious one. 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARIES 


It is not too early to begin to give consideration to plans for the appro- 
priate observance of two significant anniversaries which fall in 1947, They 
are the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Cervantes on Septem- 
ber 29 (?), 1647, and the one hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
Andrés Bello’s Gramética de la lengua castellana. 

Somewhat further away is another important anniversary which should 
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not pass unobserved, namely the one hundredth anniversary, in 1949, of 
the publication of George Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, which 
appeared in 1849. The publication of Ticknor’s work may be said to repre- 
sent the cornerstone of Hispanic studies in the United States. It is to 
be hoped that our Association, in cooperation with other learned and pro- 
fessional organizations, will see to it that these significant anniversaries are 
appropriately observed. 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 


CONGRATULATIONS TO DON JOAQUIN GARCIA MONGE 


The appearance of the one thousandth number of the Repertorio Ameri- 
cano on January 20, 1946, provides an excuse, if any is needed, for an 
additional word or two* in praise of the founder, editor, and publisher of 
this journal, our distinguished honorary member, Joaquin Garcia Monge 
of San José, Costa Rica. The issue is a special number, containing numer- 
ous contributions from friends of the distinguished editor throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. We are happy to join with these friends in 
tribute to the modest scholar and editor who almost single-handed has 
carried the Repertorio Americano forward through more than a quarter of 
a century of existence. His industry and energy seem inexhaustible. In the 
modest “Palabras del Editor” published in the special number, Garcia 
Monge insists on sharing the honors that have been given him with 
printers and the subscribers and 211 others who have helped him to con- 
tinue his work. His “Palabras” end with a sentence that is highly char- 
acteristic: “A ver lo que podamos construir en los afios que resten; ; hay 
tanto que hacer!” 

Henry Grattan DoyLe 


SCHEVILL MEMORIAL ISSUE 


Because of delay in assembling materials, it has been found necessary to 


postpone the appearance of a memorial number in honor of Rudolph 
Schevill. 


Henry Grattan DoyLe 


*See dedication of the February, 1945 issue of H1spanta and Professor William 
Berrien’s tribute to Don Joaquin, Hispanta, vol. xxviii, no. 1, 5-8. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 


MEXICAN NEIGHBORS 


To tHe Eprror: 


In my home town of Beaver Dams, we have carried on an experiment in 
what might be called intellectual cooperation with our Mexican neighbors 
that your office might appreciate knowing about, inasmuch as the experiment 
has proven highly successful. 

On February 24, 1945 there descended from a New York Central train 
upon a tiny upstate New York village forty Mexicans from Coahuila State. 
Four days before they had crossed the border at El Paso on the first lap of 
their journey into a new world. Two of them spoke English after a fashion 
not exactly grammatical, and the rest spoke only their native Spanish, Their 
ages ranged from twenty to fifty-five, and their educational equipment from 
illiteracy to college training, with the average of six to eight years of schooling. 
They came from all walks of life; bank cashier, ranch manager, small farmers, 
policemen, carpenters, masons, typists, stevedores, cowboys, soldiers, lumber- 
jacks, factory hands, ranch hands, and only two who were previously 
employed on a railroad. 

To say that they were surprised at the sight of a few scattered houses still 
partly hidden by snowdrifts is to put it mildly indeed. They had believed they 
were bound for New York City; otherwise, many of them would never have 
left their jobs and families in Mexico. The red cars on the siding, near the 
station and a feed mill, were to be their homes for the next six months or 
more, and I fear that on that first day they were not looking forward to 
those months with keen anticipation. 

The townspeople themselves were not as a whole too well aware of the 
arrival of the Mexicans. Those who had noticed them had done little but 
hope that they would prove more peaceful than the hit-and-miss assortment 
of professional hoboes and draft leftovers that had recently been disposed of 
because of the destruction they had wrought in the community. 

On Sunday, February 25, most of the inhabitants of Beaver Dams and 
vicinity spent part of the afternoon at the “silver wedding” open house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross N. Stevens, Sr.; otherwise things might not have turned 
out just as they did. We live a few miles below Beaver Dams, and as we 
were driving home from the Stevens’s, we saw a few of the Mexicans, well 
wrapped in sheepskin coats, leather mittens, felt headgear, and lonesome 
expressions, sitting disconsolately on the motor cars pulled off the tracks 
beside the crossing. My father said, “I’m going to stop the car and give you a 
chance to put your Spanish to some practical use.” Before I could demur, for 
I was a bit nonplussed at the prospect of tackling so many natives with my 
university Spanish, I found myself rolling down the car window and asking 
whether they were the Mexicans who had come to work on the railroad. 
Before long, most of the forty had gathered around. Various residents who 
passed by stopped and were introduced. We finished by taking home with us 
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for a more detailed visit one who spoke English fairly well, though he under- 
_— it with difficulty, and a friend of his who was appraiser for a Torreén 

We learned from these two that what most of the Mexicans wanted was to 
learn English; that many had been motivated by that desire when they signed 
contracts which they expected to bring them to New York City. Their dis- 
appointment at being so far from the metropolis was keen, though philosophic. 
Dad promised to talk to the minister of the local church to see if a sponsor for 
English classes might not be found in that institution. The following Friday, 
after conferring with the Mexicans, more in spirit than in words, Rev. Mr. 
Thomas asked if I were willing to teach a class to be held in the Methodist 
Church dining-room, with the blessings of the church board. Thanks to kind 
souls who did the janitor work and furnished a blackboard, the first class was 
held on March 9. 

That one class led to two classes each week, with Mexicans learning English 
and residents of Beaver Dams learning Spanish. There was no time to look 
for textbooks, even if there were any adapted to the needs of this particular 
group; therefore, armed with my few years’ experience in teaching French, 
Latin, and Spanish as foreign languages to English-speaking students, I 
reversed the process and embarked upon the most satisfying and inspiring 
venture of my professional career. Sefior Castro, of Torreén, drilled the 
Americans in Spanish pronunciation in this reciprocal language study. 

It was essentially an adventure in human relations. To say that all the 
citizens of Beaver Dams opened their arms and hearts to the Mexican guests 
would be ideal, but, alas, untrue. There were as always the bigoted few who 
accept no world but the narrow one in which they themselves exist. These 
notwithstanding, the community proceeded to learn about Mexico and Mexican 
ways, as the Mexicans were initiated into the ways of life in a country town 
of two hundred people where snow falls seven months of the year. Early in 
May, ten new Mexicans joined the camp at Beaver Dams, and under the 
influence of one of these, from Tampico, an orchestra was organized and 
instruments created from empty paint pails, discarded cowbells, spikes, and 
tin cans. Bought maracas and a tresillo completed this band, which played 
before and after classes as well as at parties in various Beaver Dams homes. 

When the time came for the expiration of the six-month contracts, several 
signed new ones for three additional months, and for those who left, the 
community gave a rousing farewell party in the Grange Hall. Correspondence 
is flourishing between those who returned in September and those of us who 
entertained them in our homes, not to mention the many plans being laid 
on many a kitchen table in Beaver Dams for vacation trips below the border. 

On December 24, 1945 the last group of these men from Torreén, San Pedro 
and Tampico left Beaver Dams on a special train, ten months to a day from 
the time most of them first cast their eyes on the snow-covered landscape. 
The town itself looked much the same as it did at their arrival, but there was 
a farewell committee at the station, and in the hearts of all concerned some- 
thing warm and fine that wasn’t there in February. Real friendships had been 
formed. Americans learned that a difference in culture and civilization is 
not synonymous with inferiority. We have become more personally aware 
of that principle of democracy that is the cornerstone of our nation, as we 
have rubbed elbows and swapped yarns with our nearest foreign neighbors. 
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The songs they sang still come from our lips; our feet still feel the impulse 
of the dances they danced. We hope that ours will soon be the pleasure of 
visiting them in their own homes as they have visited us. 

I am enclosing a clipping from This Week of October 21, 1945, written 
by Rita Halle Kleeman, who spent a few days in Beaver Dams getting ma- 
terial for the story. The pictures of “our” Mexicans do not appear in the 
article. Evidently the editor wanted something picturesque at the expense of 
truth, for those who came to Beaver Dams dressed like the residents of any 
occidental twentieth-century nation. In fact, the Mexicans in Beaver Dams 
were hurt because they were represented in garb that is reserved for fiesta 
days or worn in the remote rural areas of the southern states of Mexico. 

We have eight-millimeter movies of many of them, as well as thirty-five- 
millimeter stills of most of them, should you wish to see them. 

Epwina Davies LuEVANOS 
(Mrs. Luis Luévanos) 


Dundee Central Schools, 
Dundee, New York 


P. S. The fact that I married one of them, who is reentering as an immigrant, 
really has very little to do with the story as I have told it, but it might be an 
interesting footnote. 

[Eprror1at Note. We are intedbted to Concha Romero James, Chief of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, for bringing this 
“human interest story” to our attention. H.G.D.] 


JUSTIFYING FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


To tHe Eprror: 


The teaching of language in the high school leaves much to be desired. 
As a Spanish teacher, I admit that unfortunately we teach for Regents’. In so 
doing, we discourage the more than eighty per cent who do not study the 
language more than two years. In cramming for Regents’ we lose sight of 
other values. 

The success of the ASTP language program has added to the critics of 
foreign language teaching. The common cry, becoming a shout, is “I took 
Spanish, or French, for three years, and now I can’t speak a word. What 
good is language? Let’s do away with it.” True, we can answer this charge 
by asking the critic to solve an algebraic formula, discuss a law in physics, or 
even answer a question on American history. 

We must do something to improve the position of language in the schools. 
Nowhere do I see language being recommended as a constant in the new 
“modern high school.” Curriculum revisionists are advocating less language 
study. All this after the war should show the great need for a knowledge of 
languages as removing one great barrier on international understanding. 

We must revise our aims to meet the needs of those who do not study 
language beyond the second year. Regents’ examinations must be overhauled 
as they set the standards, not the syllabi. We must make people want to study 
language more than two years. We must inform the public on what to expect 
from foreign language study. Why should they expect to be able to converse 
in a language when practical results are not demanded of other high-school 
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subjects? We must do an effective, well-organized public relations job to 
promote language study. 

As a Spanish teacher, I find it hard to justify teaching language in the 
face of ever-rising criticism and the increasing pressure being put on for the 
teaching of science, mathematics, practical arts, and home-making. 

What is the place of foreign language in the modern high school? 

In what parts of the country is foreign language given as a constant? 

What can I do to help promote foreign language study? 


Gerorce S. DuBato 
Roslyn High School, 


Roslyn Heights, New York 


(Eprror’s Note. The foregoing letter was received by Professor E. Herman 
Hespelt, Associate Editor of Hispania. It is so sincere and stimulating that 


we print it here and invite brief replies, the best of which will be printed in 
Hispania. H.G.D.) 


A NOTE ON SPANISH rr- 


To tHe Eprror: 


In his recent review in Hispania (1946, XXIX, 157-8) of Donald D. 
Walsh’s fine new grammar entitled Introductory Spanish (Norton, 1946) 
Henry Grattan Doyle commends the book specifically (among other things) 
for its explanation of r and rr. But in Walsh’s explanation of these sounds I 
find a statement so definitely contrary to the accepted teaching that it seems 
worthy of comment. 

Walsh gives (§ 9) as an example of the single r sound, la razén; and states 
that “a double r, or a single r after a pause [italics mine] or after I, n, or s, is 
trilled; that is, the flicking contact of the single r is repeated several times: 
perro (dog), correr (to run), razén, Enrique (Henry).” In other words, Mr. 
Walsh states that the rr- initial in a word becomes a simple r- as soon as 
it becomes medial in a word-group. 

In view of the fact that the reviewer passes this statement over in silence, 
and of the fact that some twenty or more teachers of Spanish are said to 
have criticized the book, one might hesitate to raise any question. But the 
statement is contrary to the teaching of every other grammar of Spanish 
that I have at hand; and one cannot but wonder whether this is a slip, or 
whether Mr. Walsh really has reason for his unusual position. 

In Tomas Navarro Tom4s Manual de pronunciacién espafiola (Madrid, 1932, 
4th ed.), we find (§ 112) the statement: “Corresponde normalmente este 
sonido [la r simple] en la pronunciacién correcta, a toda r ortografica que no 
sea inicial de palabra. .. .” (Italics mine.) Again, in § 116, we find the state- 
ment: “Corresponde esto sonido [rr multiple] a la rr doble ortografica y a 
la r sencilla inicial de palabra.” (Italics mine.) Navarro Tomas is not prone 
to loose statement, as anyone who has studied his book knows. But in case 
there should remain any doubt as to what he intended, one has only to look 
at his transcriptions to find that he consistently writes word-initial “r” as rr. 
Examples are to be found on page 277, lines 7, 8, and 14; on page 279, 
lines 4, 10, 13, 14; and similarly throughout the rest of the transcriptions. 
In the face of this testimony of the acknowledged authority, it would take 
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striking evidence to demonstrate the accuracy of Mr. Walsh’s position. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this criticism is not intended to 
detract from the reviewer’s high opinion of the text in general—with that I am 
in complete and enthusiastic agreement. 

J. Ricnarp Reip 
Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Professor Reid is quite right; I am glad to acknowledge the error, and I 
shall have it corrected at the earliest possible moment. My only explanation— 
not a justification—of the mistake is that I had been making, in the same 
section on pronunciation, distinctions between the “d” of “da” and the “d” 
of “ella da,” between the “v” of “vaca” and that of “la vaca,” and I was 
led by false analogy into a similar, but erroneous, distinction between the “r” 
of “razén” and that of “la razén.” I still believe that there is a decrease in 
the strength of articulation and sometimes in the frequency of tongue contact 
in the second case, but both cases are unquestionably examples of multiple “r.” 


DonaLtp WALSH 
The Choate School, 


Wallingford, Connecticut 


REMINISCENT OF THE GREAT CAMILA 


To tHe Eprror: 


In our day of widespread, and often sincere, efforts to foster Inter-American 
cultural relations I wonder how many persons in the United States saw or 
remember Argentina’s talented and beloved Camila Quiroga, who won tre- 
mendous theatrical triumphs in her repeated tours through most of the 
American republics, including the United States, as well as in France and 
Spain. It is a matter of regret for this generation that those triumphs were 
past history before the current wave of interest in Latin American affairs 
reached its present height. Camila Quiroga’s highly successful period of 
twenty-five days in the Manhattan Opera House in New York in 1927 would 
have sent resounding echoes over the entire nation in 1945. One is reminded 
of her long and unrivaled career by the recent revival of some plays which 
she introduced to Argentinians and the foreign public in the 1920’s, For 
example, Una mujer desconocida, written by Pedro Benjamin Aquino ex- 
pressly for Sefiora Quiroga, has been brought back to the stage in Buenos 
Aires, and a new edition published as vol. vi in the series of dramas sponsored 
by the Commisién Nacional de Cultura. 

Camila Quiroga, who says she is resting after her thirty years of vigorous 
acting, now lives quietly in Buenos Aires watching the rise of her daughter 
Nélida in the theater. Her rich memories are filled with the inter-continental 
ovations she received in those long years when, as Spanish America’s first 
lady of the theater, her full repertoire included American, Spanish, and 
French works. 

A word as to some of her favorite Spanish American plays. One of the 
many written expressly for her, besides Una mujer desconocida, was La 
serpiente by the Chilean Armando Moock; and La divisa punzé by seventy- 
four-year-old Paul Groussac was a “natural” for Camila. For a year Argen- 
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tina waited impatiently for her to return from a foreign tour in order to 
give the premiere of La divisa punzé, which she did in 1924 in the Odedn 
theater of Buenos Aires, giving it a first run of one hundred fifty consecutive 
performances and many others at later periods. This play pictures Rosas at 
the height of his tyranny. Camila played the role of Manuela, the daughter 
of the Dictator, with so much sympathy and artistry that she left her audiences 
in tears at the heartrending finale. 

In Una mujer desconocida Sefiora Quiroga was a wife of superb strength 
of character whose every thought was concentrated on retrieving the infidelity 
of her husband, rescuing him from the exploitation of a heartless “gold- 
digger” and her accomplices, and making him see the “unknown” wife who 
loved him so much that she could hide her heart and invite into her home 
the rival bent on wrecking it. The husband was really not worth saving. But 
the wife’s victory ends on a very high note. 

In La serpiente Camila portrayed a woman who deserves the epithet of the 
title of the play. Not married to the journalist in whose house she lives, 
despite the protests and warnings of his friends, she wrecks his career and 
is still on the scene when the crazed man hurls his unsuccessful manuscript 
into the fire, while he exclaims: “A mi no, a mi no, yo no soy nadie. A mi no, 
serpiente.” Camila was without doubt a beautiful and convincing serpent. 

Unforgettable Camila Quiroga! If she would honor us with another visit, 
we would all unite in giving her a welcome and an all-expenses-paid sight- 
seeing tour that would throw into oblivion those given her by the Missouri, 
Kansas and Pacific Railroad in 1927. 

Nina Lee WEISINGER 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas ge 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT... 


The annual meeting will be held in Washington, D.C., on December 29, 30, 
and 31, 1946. Sunday, December 29, will be devoted to social, art, music, and 
sightseeing programs, tentatively culminating in a concert in the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union. The business meeting will be held 
on Monday afternoon, December 30, and the annual dinner that evening. On 
Tuesday, December 31, there will be meetings for the presentation of literary, 
scholarly, and pedagogical papers, with adjournment about five p.m. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. Reservations for 
rooms will be handled by a central reservation agency; reply cards will be 
mailed in ample time to all members of the Association. Please do not try to 
make reservations directly. 

The time-schedule has been adjusted so as to make it possible for our 
members to attend all Spanish and Portuguese group meetings of the 
Modern Language Association of America, including the Romance Section, 
without conflicts. 


Henry Grattan 
Chairman, Local Committee 


NOTES AND Jounsrox, Assoclote Buiter 


Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


“I Go Home Not to Rest.”—Mrs. Haydee de Lépez Arias, a teacher of 
of English in Buenos Aires, wrote the following letter at the conclusion of her 
visit to the United States. She was here for three months as the guest of our 
Government. After six weeks at the University of Florida and two weeks of 
conferences and travel in New York and Washington, she taught and observed 
for four weeks in the schools of Utica, New York. Miss Emily F, Brady of 
the John F. Hughes School in Utica was the hostess teacher. 


In the Utica Free Academy, containing four years of high school and about two 
thousand five hundred students, I visited the English, history, music, and Spanish 
classes. I spoke to the boys and girls in the classrooms and in assembly. I found 
the students very interested in South America and I answered many questions re- 
lating to my country, especially in regard to the education, activities, and ambitions 
of the young people of their ages. Many expressed the wish to correspond with the 
students in high schools in Buenos Aires. A week before I left the city, the Utica 
Free Academy students received letters from high school students in B. A. The 
management and speed of the letters were arranged by my husband who has been 
cooperating all the time in this work of better understanding between the two 
countries. 

The early arrival of the letters in Utica was regarded as a pledge of friend- 
ship between Utica and Buenos Aires, for doubts as to the sincerity of exchange 
correspondence in the past was evident, due to lack of or long-delayed responses. 
I found the classes in this school quite formal in nature, the schedules rather fixed, 
and evidence of lessons prepared for my visit. This was done no doubt to honor me, 
but prevented my observing the normal work. 

The faculty and the students invited me to return to their Pan American Week 
assembly play. The occasion of my addressing that assembly of thousands of youths 
was made more intimate by my reading to them some letters arriving from Buenos 
Aires that morning. Their enthusiasm and display of real feeling made me feel 
that my contacts with them had been worth much and will be lasting. 

I spent the next week in Proctor High School, a junior and senior high school 
of about two thousand students. There I addressed classes and taught several in 
Spanish. I also observed the teaching of English. When, after a short time of 
helping the pupils to learn and understand the national anthem of Argentina (at 
their request) I thrilled to hear them at an assembly sing it back to me with as 
much clarity and feeling as our own boys in Argentina. 

I talked with the principal of this school and learned of his philosophy of ad- 
ministration, education, and discipline. Keeping the students busy, whether in work 
or supervised play, took the place of discipline in his school. 

The next two weeks I spent in the elementary schools, where I witnessed a grand 
program, tracing the source of education from the kindergarten through the 8th 
grade. In these schools, more informal in character, the North American philosophy of 
education, the search for truth and true friendship became quite clear. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or the Editor. 
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I also visited a very fine centralized school in the Latin American Center of 
Lake George, New York. There I spoke to the faculty for about half an hour. One 
morning at the request of a principal of another nearby centralized unit, I visited 
schools in Clayville and Sauquoit where Spanish is compulsory in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. This work impressed me much and I think the principal’s idea 
deserves praise. I attended the curriculum conference at Oswego State Teachers 
College where I addressed a group of about a hundred teachers. I told them how 
much I thought of their work, their seriousness of purpose and devotion to duty. 

I also spent one day in the Julia Richman High School in New York. I visited 
all the Spanish classes and spoke to many of them. 

Besides visiting schools I made many contacts in the community. In Utica I 
visited and spoke at Rotary, the B-Sharp Musical Society, Zonta Club and the 
Catholic Club. In Whiteborough I spoke to the Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Legion. April 6th, I spoke on “Our Hope for a United Hemisphere” from the 
W.S.Y.B. Broadcasting Studio on their program “New Horizons” in Syracuse. 

: A half-hour interview over WIBX was arranged for me and Mrs. A. E. Steward, 
member of the United States Peace Commission in the Caribbean, Pan American 
Week, April 11, in Utica, New York. 

April 10 was the big community meeting and I spoke to a large assembly of 
Uticans. Working in the schools, community clubs, and radio. I reailzed the responsi- 
bility resting upon me as a representative of a foreign country. 

I recognize the ill which one can do to his country by being unprepared. A person 
may cheat some one for awhile, but not for a longer period. It is not enough to 
know the language, to teach well, to be nice in manner and appearance, but sincere 
in work. Besides this, to aim at “quality” morally, intellectually, and ideally is 
indispensable. 

I would suggest that persons coming to this country in the future to do this work 
be advised to bring various material from their own countries, to be used in school and 
community, pictures, music, etc. They themselves should be well versed in literature 
and the culture of their own countries to assist others in a clearer understanding. 

My experience here in the United States has been a grand one. I have come to 
' know not only the cosmopolitan in the large cities, those in the educational circles, 
and the youth, but also those of the people here. I have lived in Florida six weeks 
and here in the North the same length of time, obtaining a comprehensive view of 
what people are like in both sections, getting two points of view. Life in the Uni- 
versity was limited to school life, but in the North I have come in contact with many 
classes of people, including “the man in the street.” 

Now I know something of what you know and believe and what you should 
know and believe about my country. 

I go home not to rest but to work and carry out that which needs to be done. 

M. C. J. 


Spanish Language Institute——Upon the recommendation of chief state school 
officers, college deans, and other school officials, the following teachers of 
Spanish were selected for membership in the Spanish Language Institute. 
The Institute is being held this summer in México, D. F., under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States Office of Education in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State, the National University of Mexico, and the Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica. Upon the successful completion of the work of the Institute 
each member will receive a maintenance grant of one hundred dollars, which 
is provided by the United States Office of Education to help defray living 
expenses. Although membership is limited to one hundred teachers, a few 
alternates were named with the understanding that they would become eligible 
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for the grant as withdrawals should occur among the first one hundred regis- 
trants. Last year, because of illness or travel difficulties, thirteen teachers did 
not complete the work of the Institute, and the funds which had been set 
aside for their maintenance grant were returned to the United States Treasury. 
This year’s group represents thirty-six states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Twenty are college instructors; eighty-seven are from secondary 
schools. Fifty-two have a Master’s degree and three the Ph.D. The average 
number of semester-hours of Spanish is thirty-two, and the average teaching 
experience is ten years. Sixty-one of the number went to Mexico for the first 
time this summer, though thirty-two had studied or traveled in Europe, and 
eighteen had visited other American republics. Of the group, twenty-nine are 
members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 


ALABAMA: 
Mrs. Alberta Lee McCown, Judson College 


ARIZONA: 
Miss Frances Ybarra, Thatcher High School 


CALIFORNIA: 


Mr. Mark A. Aikin, Santa Rosa High School 

Mrs. Marie L. De Carli, Stockton Junior College 

Miss Ruth Fabian, Patterson Union High School 

Mrs. Gwendolene S. Homsy, Banning High School, Wilmington 
Miss Isabel Ochoa, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 

Mrs. Angelina Raapke, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 
Miss Dorothea Sargent, Garfield High School, Los Angeles 

Mr. Charles E. Wood, Clarksburg High School 


CONNECTICUT: 


Mr. Roderick A. Beaulieu, William Hall High School, West Hartford 
Miss Christine L. Giaquinto, Milford High School 
Miss Louise Levesque, Greenwich Academy 


DELAWARE: 
Mr. John San Filippo, Newark High School 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Miss Miriam L. Hardy, Alice Deal Junior High School 


FLORIDA: 


Miss Perfecta Colmenares, Vocational High School, Miami 
Miss Anne Holbrook, Florida State College for Women 
Miss Betsy W. Horne, Clewiston High School 


ILLINOIS: 


Miss Helen Hoar, Wheaton Community High School 

Miss Emily J. Kelley, Mt. Vernon Township High School 

Miss Esther Merchant, Bensenville High School 

Miss Charlotte Ronca, Springfield High School 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan, Rosary College 

Miss Harriet Strauss, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights 
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INDIANA: 

Miss Esther M. Brunk, Crawfordsville High School 

Mr. Francis L. Foss, Notre Dame 

Mr. Philip H. Riley, University of Notre Dame 
IOWA: 

Miss Hannah Nyholm, Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs 
KANSAS: 

Miss Alice Marie Hayes, Peabody High School 
LOUISIANA: 

Miss Anna Belle Hoffman, Breaux Bridge High School 

Miss Ruby E. Whitfield, Lafayette High School 
MAINE: 

Miss Elizabeth L. Mutch, Gould Academy, Bethel 
MARYLAND: 


Miss Helen R. James, Eastern High School, Baltimore 

Miss Grace E. Reed, Western High School, Baltimore 

Miss Virginia S. Smith, University of Maryland 

Miss Anneliese Volz, Gwynne Park High School, Brandywine. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 


Mr. Hugh H. Chapman, Jr., Harvard University 
Mr. David F. Kotkov, Winchester High School 
Miss Dorothy Reisner, Boston University 

Miss Mildred C. Thelan, Wellesley High School 


MICHIGAN: 

Miss Gabriella Bakonyi, Wayne University 

Miss Grace Riemenschneider, Fowlerville High School 
MINNESOTA: 

Miss Edana Connors, West High School, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Mr. Charles G. Hamilton, Prairie High School 


MISSOURI: 
Mrs. Gloria E. Kast, Ritenour High School, St. Louis County 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 


Miss Jennie M. Shannon, Senior High School, Portsmouth 
Mr. Erwin L. Smith, Laconia High School 
NEW JERSEY: 
Miss Florence Adamo, Passaic High School 
Miss Jean Bogdziewicz, Boonton High School 
Miss Dorothea de Chiara, Nutley High School 
Miss Lucy J. Cracraft, Paulsboro High School 
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Miss Helen Korchevsky, Junior High School, Bloomfield 
Miss Maria M. Pordon, Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood 


NEW MEXICO: 
Miss Casimira Baca, Belén Junior High School 
Mrs. Delfina Rede Faver, Junior High School, Las Cruces 
Miss Mary N. Sweet, Dexter High School 
Mr. Emil Wohlgemuth, Tularosa High School 


NEW YORK: 


Miss Florence E. Doushkess, Girls Commercial High School, Brooklyn 
Miss Beatrice E. Eckberg, Jamestown High School 

Miss Eileen I. Kelly, Bellows High School, Mamaroneck 

Mrs, Zoraida M. Lewis, Interboro Institute, New York 

Miss Nora Quinlan, Hastings-on-Hudson High School 

Miss Gertrude Roushorn, Ramapo Central High School, Suffern 
Miss H. Margaret Van Zile, Brighton High School, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA: 

Miss Alma Page, Cannon High School, Kannapolis 
NORTH DAKOTA: 

Mrs, Bernice Tetrault, Mandan High School 


OHIO: 
Miss Shirley L. Beckert, West High School, Cleveland 
Miss Martha E. Cole, Colonel White High School, Dayton 
Miss Leona Glenn, West Senior High School, Columbus 
Mrs. Louise Hildebrand, Wadsworth City High School 
Mrs. Marion L, Hockridge, Lake Erie College 
Miss Florence Phillips, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Zanesville 
Mr. Marcy S. Powell, Miami University 
Mr. Lawrence R. Smith, Ohio State University 
Mr. John C. Stevenson, Leetonia High School 
Mr. Leo E. Stewart, Dunbar High School, Dayton 


OKLAHOMA: 
Mrs, Evelyn L. Skaer, Tulsa 


OREGON: 


Mr. I. John Katz, High School of Commerce, Portland 
Dr. Laurent LeSage, University of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Miss Alice M. Goodman, Upper Darby Senior High School 
Miss Gratia V. Kendall, Jenkintown High School 
Miss Margaret T. McGee, Yeadon High School 
Miss Catherine D. McKee, Forest Hills Junior High School 
Mr. William A. Mitchell, Mt. Lebanon Senior High School 
Miss Elizabeth M. Newton, Camp Hill High School 
Miss Dorothy M. Norton, McKeesport High School 
Miss Rita M. Roegge, Mt. Lebanon High School 


PUERTO RICO: 
Miss Dora Pagés, Ponce High School 
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SOUTH CAROLINA: 


Miss Mary Mahon, Florence Senior High School 
Miss Ruby Ott, University of South Carolina 


TENNESSEE: 
Dr. Anne Wharton Smith, Carson-Newman College 


TEXAS: 
Miss Irene Fox, Austin High School, El Paso 
Miss Sara Solis, Sharyland School, Mission 
Mrs. Ida Mae Thompson, Federal High School, Crystal City 
Mrs. Mary E. Vincent, Stephen F. Austin High School, Bryan 
Mr. Claude L. Wooten, Van High School 


UTAH: 


Mr. Lee B. Valentine, Brigham Young University 
Dr. Paul Wyler, University of Utah 


VIRGINIA: 
Mrs. Obra R. Simpton, Garden High School, Oakwood 
Miss Barbara J. Tillson, Claude A. Swanson Junior High, Arlington 
Miss Gloria Vicedomini, University of Richmond 
WASHINGTON : 


Miss Geneva E. Foss, Havermale Junior High School, Spokane 
Miss Violet Howard, Enumclaw High School 


WISCONSIN: 
Miss Ruth Anderson, State Teachers College, La Crosse 
Miss Hedwig Bennewitz, South Division High School, Milwaukee 
Miss Ann Gill, Appleton Senior High School 


WYOMING: 
Miss Evelyn M. Shawver, Cody High School 
M. C. J. 


Will the Schools and Colleges Meet the Challenge?—Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, like those of other subjects, can cite many examples of 
worthy accomplishment and may feel justifiable satisfaction with the favorable 
results of their work. We have among us people whose main interest in life 
is to teach better and better. They will stick to the job, come what may; they 
subscribe to and read the professional journals, attend meetings of professional 
organizations, spend their vacations in study and travel, entertain foreign 
visitors, purchase needed equipment from their own meager salaries, survey 
the field for good textbooks and instructional materials, read widely to keep 
up with what is happening in the world, lead their students, colleagues, and 
communities to more useful skills and broader understanding. They find joy 
in their work and ever widening opportunity. 

Nevertheless, looking at the schools as a whole, there is little cause for 
optimism. We do not begin to have enough qualified teachers. Many who 
possess good academic training take the line of least resistance. “Write the 
grammar exercises and translate a little more today. We have to cover the 
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course of study; we have to prepare students for college; the administration is 
unsympathetic; we don’t have time.” So the year passes and students lose the 
enthusiasm with which they began and end, some of them, by hoping never 
to hear of the subject again. Classes were too large anyway; so why does 
it matter that half of them dropped the course? 

The manifest public interest in modern foreign language study today offers 
the schools and colleges a powerful challenge. During the war foreign lan- 
guages were taught to the satisfaction of innumerable people. It is to be hoped 
that the tendency to defend school practices which have not produced satisfac- 
tory results will give way to the demand for productive teaching, A letter writ- 
ten by Pedro Villa Fernandez to the Editor of the New York Times on May 6 
has been reprinted in many of our larger newspapers. It illustrates a trend in 
the thinking of people who seriously believe that our schools and colleges can 
and ought to make some wholesale changes in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. The letter follows: 


President Truman’s “Inter-American military cooperation act” presupposes that 
the officers who would undertake the training and organization of the armed forces 
of the South American countries are highly proficient in Spanish. 

When I was overseas in 1943 I was greatly astonished at the large number of 
American officers who had studied foreign languages in high schools and colleges 
but who were unable to carry on the simplest conversation in the language which 
they had studied. I have in mind particularly French and Spanish. I remember visiting 
some German prisoners in the vicinity of Oran and Algiers and finding that many of 
them were able to speak either French or English or both. As a professor of Spanish, 
I was surprised also to find how many of them could converse with me in my native 
tongue, whereas even students who had had high school and several years of college 
training in the United States seemed to have forgotten practically all they had 
studied, or at any rate were quite helpless in trying to express themselves in a 
foreign language. 

It occurred to me at that time that something is wrong about the way we are 
teaching languages in the United States. At no time in the world’s history has there 
been a country to equal the United States in the number of professors and students 
of foreign languages, and yet the results are meager indeed considering the time, 
effort and expense involved. 

If American officers are to train and organize the armed forces of Latin America 
and to cooperate with them to the fullest, the high schools and colleges of the 
United States are faced with a responsibility which they can accept only if they 
change their present academic and sterile type of teaching. The fact that the 
average student, after devoting years to the study of language, is unable to speak 
it with reasonable fluency proves conclusively that our method of teaching has to be 
revised if it is to compare with that of other countries. Perhaps too much emphasis 
is placed on grammatical points and translation and not enough on high-frequency 
vocabulary, its application to daily use, and to oral practice. Will the schools and 
colleges of the United States meet this challenge realistically? “Cj 


We Have a Lot to Learn—March 14, 1946, is a memorable date for the 
thirteen hundred members and guests of the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee who attended the dinner given in honor of Mrs. Roosevelt upon 
her return to Washington as delegate to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in London. Her talk that evening inspired courage and a deep sense 
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of responsibility. The group was proud, too, that our former First Lady of the 
Land had become the First Lady of the World, and everyone joined heartily in 
the thankfulness expressed by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
United States Senate, for “towering personalities raised up in every crisis— 
beacons of hope who move up and down the dispirited ranks.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt first emphasized a fact which our whole philosophy of 
democratic procedure implies: “I think that what really was accomplished 
in London was accomplished by our delegation working together. None of us 
did any better work than all the members of the delegation. We met and 
talked our problems over. We were given information by our advisers. ... We 
had just one main objective: we wanted to set in motion an organization for 
which the Charter had been written, but which as yet was not actually func- 
tioning, and we wanted to set it in motion so that the world might hope for 
world peace in the future. We knew that setting up the organization wasn’t 
going to give us world peace, but we knew that it was the machinery through 
which we could or would have world peace in the future.” 

After explaining the necessity for leadership and reeducation, as well as 
for material aid in Europe, Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out the need within our own 
country. 


That is what I want you to think of when you say, as I hope you will every 
day of your lives, “We want to build for world peace. We want to use this 
machinery. We in this country are willing to pay the price for world peace.” 

It is a heavy price. It means education of a nation that has always been isolationist 
at heart. We love our own country. We have felt that our salvation lay in living 
within ourselves. Now suddenly we say to our people, “You cannot live for your- 
selves alone. You depend on the rest of the world and the rest of the world 
depends on you.” That is a very hard lesson to learn. You haven't had any of these 
things happen to you that I have been telling you about. Yet interdependence is what 
we have to learn if we are going to be willing to pay the price for peace. We are 
today the strongest nation on earth, even though we have disarmed to an extent; 
that is to say, we have a smaller army and our people don’t want to go to war, and 
we don’t want to stay prepared for war, and we don’t want to think of production 
as a world need. Nevertheless, the United States and Russia are the two nations, 
which, being the youngest, have the greatest vitality. I am not minimizing Great 
Britain’s strength. I am not minimizing what Great Britain did for us when she 
stood alone for a whole year. We can never forget what Mr. Churchill’s leader- 
ship meant in winning the war, but we should not have our vision clouded by 
thinking that the English-speaking people of the world, despite their strength, can 
get along without the far greater number of people that are not English-speaking. 

It is going to take much patience for us to learn about other people. We haven't 
been interested very much, and we have a lot to learn. They have a lot to learn 
about us. I know only too well some of the things that I consider fundamental 
that other nations don’t consider quite so fundamental. There is one thing that 
I think we have to realize, however, and that is that we have taken for granted 
too much the fact that saying, ‘We are a republic and our way of life is democratic’ 
does not teach people what we mean, nor is it telling them what the things are 
that we believe in and are willing to die for. It is much easier if you can just 
tell people a few things that they must believe and put it in very simple words 
and have them repeat it parrot-fashion. Unfortunately, you cannot do that with 
democracy. Democracy is something you really have to understand and live. It is a 
little hard for people in other parts of the world not to find us at times a little 
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inconsistent in our democracy. They sometimes wonder whether some of the things 
which we say are really things we believe in, or whether they are just words that 
sound pretty. 

Someone said to me in the Press Club, ‘Well, we are not living up to the Atlantic 
Charter.’ No, perhaps not; neither do we live up to everything in our Constitution, 
but I think it is good for us to have the Constitution and the Bill of Rights and 
I think it is a good thing for us to have the Atlantic Charter. I think it is a good 
thing to realize that fifty-one nations agreed to the Atlantic Charter. There will be 
things that all of us don’t live up to right along and it would be well for us to 
remember that there are nations that have a great deal to learn and that are 
still young and are growing nations. 

We have to have our own convictions and our faith so clear that we can state 
them and live by them and prove that what we say we actually mean, so we can say 
quite plainly that “we are not afraid of your beliefs; we can live in the same 
world with you, though you differ from us, because we can meet the needs of our 
people; and twenty years from now our people will have more of what they want 
than your people will have, and therein lies the proof that our beliefs are the best 
beliefs in the world.” Just saying that you don’t believe in certain things is all 
right, but you have to be able to prove what you say and the proof is the real 
achievement, over the years, of happiness for your people. No happiness can come 
to any people if we allow another world war. 


M. C. J. 


Florida Committee Has Permanent Projects—During the past school-year 
groups of teachers of Spanish in Florida held regional meetings in Tallahassee, 
Jacksonville, Miami, DeLand, Winter Park, Orlando, and Tampa. At the last 
meeting, a state-wide conference, a continuing committee was created to 
further the improvement of the teaching of Spanish in the public schools of 
Florida. The following problems are to be considered: 

1. Certification—Minimum requirements of teachers of high-school and elementary 
classes in Spanish. 

2. Examination—Should an oral, aural, and written examination be administered, 
in addition to college credit-hours? 

3. Assignment of Spanish Classes—How to prevent Spanish being taught in schools 
by persons not qualified. 

4. In-Service Training—How can provision be made for subsidies and leaves 
to permit study abroad or at language institutes and workshops in the United States? 
Recommendations for workshops, including courses in oral Spanish, aural Spanish, 
aural training, language houses, regional conferences on methods of teaching oral 
Spanish, etc. 

5. College Teachers—(1) How to guarantee that all our college teachers who 
teach Spanish have had fundamental courses in principles and methods. (2) Oppor- 
tunities for additional study and in-service training abroad or at home by means 
of subsidies and leaves of absence to increase oral ability. 

6. Program of Visitation and observation of successful colleagues, both in college 
and high schools. 

7. Entrance Examinations. 

8. Aims—If the oral aim is to be achieved in high schools, it should be continued 
in college and there should be a coordination of efforts. Should entrance examinations 
be only on use of vocabulary, grammar, translation, etc? Should an audio-oral test 
be administered ? 


9. Courses Suggested—Intensive Spanish courses along A.S.T.P. lines. Course in 
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methods and materials for teaching Spanish to elementary grades. 
10. Teaching Bilingual Children. 
11. A Syllabus for Junior High School Spanish. 
12. How to Promote Regional Meetings. 
13. Scholarships for Bilingual Florida Students of Spanish descent. 
14. Introduction of Spanish into the Elementary Schools. 


The Study of Portuguese—In a pamphlet entitled “Foreign Languages and 
Human Relations,” edited by H. Alpern and A. I. Katsh and published by the 
School of Education of New York University, there is a report of a very 
interesting discussion on the present status of Portuguese studies in our 
schools, The discussion was led by Mr. José D. Fragoso of the Portuguese 
Department of New York University. Other members of the panel were 
Lieutenant Commander William X. Walsh, for the last three years associated 
with the Department of Portuguese, United States Naval Academy; Dr. Marie 
R. Madden, teacher of History at the Manual Training High School, lecturer 
and writer on the history and culture of Iberia and Ibero-America; and Mr. 
George Pérez of the Romance Language Department of Brooklyn College. 
The following is quoted from the report: 


Lieutenant Commander Walsh opened the discussion by giving an account of the 
introduction of Portuguese into the United States Naval Academy in 1940. Up to 
last June, midshipmen were placed in French, Spanish, or German classes in 
accordance with whichever of these languages they had studied in high school. As 
one of the seven languages taught at the Academy, Portuguese claimed eight per 
cent of the language students. Those who had no language in high schools were 
placed in the Portuguese classes. In the Fall of 1945, however, the students were 
allowed to choose freely the language they desired and Portuguese now claimed 
eleven per cent of the language enrollment. In other words the study of Portuguese 
when put on its own actually increased by three per cent. The Portuguese Depart- 
ment at the Naval Academy with an enrollment of 215 is the largest in the country. 
A higher percentage of West Point students study Portuguese, but the department 
is smaller because of the lower registration at West Point. 

At the Naval Academy, from the beginning, Portuguese has remained the third 
language selected and today it is neck-and-neck with German, while Spanish is 
studied by fifty-one per cent of the students and the enrollment in French and 
Russian has dropped. Naturally, languages face a certain difficulty in the Academy, 
since it is a War College and other studies have primary importance. Yet the 
language department has asked for and received more hours for language teaching. 
Four hours of work in the “plebe” year and two hours in the third class now prevail. 
Measured by teaching programs, there are four and one-half instructcrs. Since 
the Naval Academy must stress the practical ends of war, cultural ends are not 
specifically stressed. The students are made aware by the instructor of opportunities 
in intelligence work, in the diplomatic service. Occasional addresses in foreign ports 
visited by the fleet widen such knowledge. Grammar and simple readers are used 
in the first year, and in the second some literature is studied, but the naval vocabulary 
to be learned is so vast—some thirteen hundred naval terms to be mastered—that the 
course must stress it as a major objective. Nevertheless, the Portuguese students, 
the panel leader continued, are most enthusiastic about the language, the people and 
the countries they study. 

Since the United States Government gives such importance to Portuguese, it 
would seem that the high schools are behind the times. Also while Spanish is spoken. 
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by sixty per cent and Portuguese by forty per cent, roughly speaking, of Latin 
America, in the total number of pupils studying these languages in secondary 
schools, ninety-nine per cent are studying Spanish and 1 per cent Portuguese. And 
the study of Portuguese can attain no higher level than it has now reached if it is 
not offered more generally in the high schools. There will be no demand for the 
literature and other higher courses unless students have had two years of Portuguese 
study in the high schools before entering schools of college rank. Although a 
hundred colleges and universities now have Portuguese courses, in very few is the 
Portuguese department well organized. A notable exception is the University of 
New Mexico, which is outstanding in the promotion of Portuguese studies. 

The question is: ‘How can we get Portuguese into the high schools? 

Discussion from the floor brought out the following points. In New York 
Portuguese has been taught in three high schools; Central Commercial, James 
Monroe, and Washington Irving High School. At present there are no classes at 
Central Commercial High School for lack of a teacher. One speaker said that in 
one of the high schools mentioned the best students are unwilling to take Portuguese 
because there are no Regents’ examinations to provide them with the necessary 
credits. This speaker suggested that the establishment of Regents’ examinations 
might be aided by a request from the Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese. Another speaker suggested an appeal to the State Commissioner of 
Education. 

The panel leader then suggested that the commercial argument be used. Emphasis 
upon the commercial possibilities of Portuguese should arouse interest. Mr. Fragoso 
pointed out that as a new subject in the curriculum, Portuguese has to surmount 
certain obstacles, and although it is increasing in interest, he agreed that it is neces- 
sary to stress commercial values. 

Lieutenant Commander Walsh said that added to its commercial values are its 
travel and military interests. The Portuguese field is now looming larger than the 
Spanish because there is practically no competition in the Portuguese field. There are 
actually more opportunities in Spanish at present than in Portuguese, but more 
people now know Spanish and hence in the Spanish field there is more competition. 
Aside from the office of naval attaché and other subsidiary offices in Brazil and 
Portugal, there are opportunities in the State Department, diplomatic and consular 
service, and in the posts of cultural attachés. Mr. Fragoso noted the compulsory 
study of Portuguese in the schools of Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Dr. Madden suggested a radio program to awaken interest in the public. Both 
New York University and Queens College were offering majors in Hispanic 
American studies and should be interested in such programs. Mr. Fragoso mentioned 
opportunities in Portuguese publications of such firms as Westinghouse. Brazil is 
one of the fastest-growing countries and people should be made aware of its ad- 
vantages. Other channels of publicity might be found in parents’ associations, teachers 
organizations, principals’ associations, private schools of New York. All the speakers 
agreed that an Institute of Portuguese and Brazilian Culture was needed as a center 
of interest and publicity. Mr. Pérez pointed out the value of securing a list of 
organizations interested in supporting such an Institute and urged the writing of 
newspaper articles and magazine articles to arouse further interest and inform 
the public. 

Lieutenant Commander Walsh brought out the problem of teacher-training for the 
teaching of Portuguese. Mr. Pérez suggested that some plan should be worked out 
for the exchange of students and teachers between the United States and Brazil. Dr. 
Madden said that she had already made this suggestion to Dr. Bristow of the 
Curriculum Council of the Board of Education. The Naval Academy had broached the 
subject of exchange of teachers but nothing had been done up to date. Professor 
Pérez said that elementary and advanced courses should be taught by natives or 
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those who have had long residence in the country of the language, whereas literature 
courses might be taught by instructors with a certain facility in the language but 
without ability to speak it. 

A speaker from the floor pointed out administrative and organizational difficulties 
in the high school which sometimes hindered the introduction of studies into the 
curriculum and Dr. Madden spoke of the weight of influence of grade advisers. A 
speaker from the floor suggested that Mr. Fragoso might ask the Board of Edu- 
cation to establish one high school where Portuguese would be offered to students. 
She pointed out that Portuguese studies are not merely of interest to teachers of 
language but should enlist the support of teachers of the social studies and 
English, especially where the newer trends of integrated courses are developed.” 

M. C. J. 


Speaking Spanish Would Help— The Arizona Republic for January 9, 
commented as follows upon a foreign trade clinic that had recently been held 
by the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce: 


Well-informed speakers advised Americans to learn Spanish and avoid: the language 
handicap that interferes with the transaction of business and the enjoyment of social 
relations in Mexico. The serious manner in which the study of English is regarded 
in Mexico is in sharp contrast with the lack of interest in learning foreign languages 
too often shown in the United States. It is said by those who should know, that 
passable Spanish can be learned by the conversational method in six months. 

Opportunity is now presented that makes the study of Spanish convenient and 
almost without cost to those in the Phoenix area. Both elementary and advanced 
Spanish are now taught in evening classes at the Phoenix Technical School. Funds 
provided by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 are available for this instruction and 
all those engaged in distribution of products may enroll at no cost aside from a 
nominal registration fee. An invitation to take this course has been especially 
offered to those interested in foreign trade. 

M. C. J. 


It Is Up to Us——Mr. Alberto Hernan Garnier Ugalde of Costa Rica, who 
visited Henry Clay High School in Lexington, Kentucky, last spring, expressed 
a very real conviction that modern foreign language teachers are obligated to 
promote better understanding of peoples. The following is an excerpt from one 
of his reports: 


I taught Spanish in regular classes, and tried what might be called “the thinking- 
in-Spanish method” with very satisfactory results. My effort in this method is to 
promote the subconscious way of learning a language by having something to think 
about when he answers questions. The learning of languages has thus advanced 
from the old method of being taught a series of words, or even of a series of 
stereotyped sentences, to acquiring the knack of thinking in the new language through 
a series of easy exercises. Some day I will write an essay on this method of learning 
Spanish or English as a second language. 

Languages must not be a barrier to keep people from knowing more of their 
neighbors and friends. Languages are easily acquired to be able to understand other 
people, and understanding is knowing, and let me say it again, the better you know 
people the better you like them. 

It is up to us, the teachers of English in Latin America, and the teachers of 
Spanish in the United States, to promote this feeling of plain goodwill between the 
people of Latin America and the people of the United States. 


M. C. J. 
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Pan American Week in Omaha.—Under the sponsorship of Miss Delizia 
Rindone of Technical High School in Omaha, Nebraska, the Pan American 
Club and the Spanish classes went “all out” to make Pan American Week a 


success. The report was sent to Hispania by Helen A. Monroe, Secretary of 
the Club. 


A radio program entitled Saludos Amigos was transcribed at Technical High 
School, Wednesday, April 10, to be broadcast on April 12, at 1:45, and April 14, 
at 2:30. The broadcast was a pre-Easter program, consisting of a skit written by 
Victor Failla and Richard Bowkowski commemorating Holy Week in Mexico, Natalie 
Maser, president of Tech’s Pan American Club, emphasized the significance of Pan 
American Week and explained briefly the activities of the club in her keynote speech. 
The Freshman Chorus, under the direction of Mrs. Etta Davis, sang three songs: 
Siboney, Buy My Violets, and Cielito Lindo. Patricia Newman sang a solo, Estrellita. 
This part of the program was repeated at Rose Hill, Grace School, and Joslyn 
Memorial. 

At Rose Hill, Norma Hall, in her speech entitled ‘The Importance of a Strong 
Union Between the United States and South America,’ stated that mutual under- 
standing among the nations of the Western Hemisphere will be a determining factor 
in solving the problems of lasting peace. 

In addition, the Pan American Club and the Spanish classes launched a sale of 
dolls made of corks, thumb-tacks, and yarn. They sold them for twenty-five cents 
apiece to raise money for the Technical High School Memorial Organ Fund, (and 
the Children’s Memorial Hospital.) Some of these dolls will be sent to the Children’s 
Hospital in Mexico City with the appreciation and love of the American people for 
their common understanding. 

From the Pan American Week posters made by Technical High students, five won 
scholastic honors. Two won second place at the Joslyn Memorial P. A. Week exhibit; 
Benson High won first place in this group. The winning posters were in a special 
exhibit at Orchard Wilhelm. In the Scholastic contest, Lorene Briggs and Keith 
Harwick won first and second places, while Nancy Jones, Joanne Dreier, and Bernice 
Polacek received honorable mention. 

M. C. J. 


Declamation Contest at Howard University—El Circulo Cervantes of 
Howard University held its third annual declamation contest on April 25. The 
following selections were given by students in elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced groups: 


Elementary 
Iriarte, “El burro flautista” 
Rosalia de Castro, “Las campanas” 
Calderén, “Soneto from El principe constante” 
Azorin, “Maria Rosario” 
Gabriela Mistral, “Piececitos” 
Rubén Dario, “Tarde del Trépico” 
Pablo Neruda, “Un hombre anda bajo la luna” 
Bécquer, “Rima VII” 

Intermediate 


Rodé, “La pampa de granito” 

Marti, “La nifia de Guatemala” 
Borrero, “Ultima Rima” 

Zenea, “En dias de esclavitud” 
Calderé, “Soliloquio—La vida es suefio” 
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Placido, “El zorro orador” 

Nervo, “En paz” 

Guillén, “Dos nifios” 

Placido, “La flor del café” 

Guillén, “Balada de Giiije” 
Advanced 

Marinello, “Hermano negro” 

Placido, “La flor del café” 

Guillén, “Balada de los dos abuelos” 

Marti, “La nifia de Guatemala” 

Guillén, “Sensemaya” 


Two prizes and one honorable mention were awarded in each group. 

Judges for the contest were from the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, the United States Office of Education, United States Embassy in 
Madrid, and the University of Havana. 


M. C. J. 


A Foreign Language High School.—At the Twelfth Annual Foreign Lan- 
guage Conference held at New York University, the Honorable Anthony 
Campagna, member of the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
proposed the establishment of a Foreign Language High School. “With the 
upsurge in the number of students in foreign language courses,” he said, 
“it seems to me that this is a propitious time to consider the true function of 
foreign language in the overall education structure.” He continued: 


Adequate means must be provided in our schools to make it possible for students 
to reach a fuller understanding of other nations. I do not believe that our present 
program goes far enough, or is effective enough, to provide this understanding. I 
believe it can be done through specialized instruction—through special high schools 
where emphasis would be placed on language instruction enabling a student, upon 
graduation, to employ the language of his choice to the fullest advantage. 

The idea of a central high school for foreign language instruction as part of the 
New York City public school system has intrigued me for a long time and for a 
number of reasons. I have always felt that greater facilities for expression should 
be given to those pupils especially gifted as linguists, and to those primarily interested 
in entering a vocation in which a foreign language would be a prime requisite. 

By reason of the dominant réle which America now plays in international affairs, it 
is incumbent upon the schools to give our future leaders a complete mastery of one 
or two foreign languages. This, I repeat, should be done in a special high school. 

In the program which I envisage, foreign language study would be more than 
another academic subject of mental gymnastics. I would expect zest, enthusiasm, 
and real interest aroused to the point where a foreign language would become a 
living thing in the minds and hearts of the pupils. 

I would go further than this and dare to propose that a selected number of these 
students should be permitted to live and*work, if even for a few months, in the 
country whose language they seek to master. 

We now have student exchanges in the colleges. Why not extend this exchange to 
the high-school level, at the most retentive, buoyant, flexible period of youth? 

I am not thinking of a few experimental dribbles, but in terms of thousands of 
deserving boys and girls from here and other parts of the country who would be 
sent each year to every corner of the globe, and of thousands from foreign lands 
coming to our shores. These students would not only acquire a durable speaking 
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ability, but they would also have the opportunity to learn at first hand the history, 
customs, psychology, and political mind of the foreign people. 

Considering the type of school such as I propose, the matter should not rest only 
with a local Board of Education. Regretfully, while we in New York City spend 
$180,000,000 a year on education, our funds are always short of our needs. Specialized 
high-school training in foreign languages established all over the country, with an 
exchange of students, is a national responsibility and should have the full support of 
the Federal Government. It should be an integral, working part of the vast program 
for human relations and world understanding. It would certainly go far in developing 
“that new era of ever closer unity and closer friendship among peaceful nations,” 
referred to by President Truman. 

This is the first time that I have spoken openly on the subject of a specialized high 
school for foreign language instruction. I have elected to speak on it at this time 
because I am anxious to have the considered opinion of the language teachers. Deep 
inside of me I believe there is a need for such a school in New York City, and I 
am ready to make the appropriate recommendation to the Board of Education if 
the plan has your endorsement. 


M. C. J. 


Criteria of Effective Teaching.—Professor Frederic D, Cheydleur, with the 
assistance of Miss Ethel A. Schenck, has presented in “Criteria of Effective 
Teaching in Basic French Courses at the University of Wisconsin” a method 
of rating teachers which is based upon an objective measurement of their 
students’ mastery of subject-matter. This bulletin, published by the Bureau of 
Guidance and Records of the University of Wisconsin, August, 1945, is the 
result of a study which has been carried on by Professor Cheydleur for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The formula which he has devised takes into account the 
class average and those of the final departmental examinations, mental tests, 
grade-point averages of the students, and results of standardized tests in 
French. The formula is applicable, of course, to other subjects. Although the 
personality of a teacher, his skill in the use of motivation, and his insistence 
upon high standards are conceded to be important factors in a teacher’s 
success, this study aims to concentrate on the end-product, a thing which can 
be appraised more objectively. 


M.C. J. 


Hints to Teachers ——Miss Vera Hayes of McKinney, Texas, has found that 
students can write clever comic strips in Spanish. A collection of them is being 
added to the departmental library of supplementary teaching materials. 

Miss Grace Carter of Woodrow Wilson High School, Washington, D.C., 
writes: 

“T hold up a newspaper headline such as CALL TRUCE IN RAIL STRIKE 
FOR FIVE DAYS (Llaman tregua en huelga de ferrocarriles por 5 dias) 
and ask the students to say it in Spanish. This they enjoy doing because it is a 
practical application of the three or four words I try to give them daily relating 
to current events. It always reminds me of the days when I worked at the Iran 
Legation and had to read the headlines to the Minister in French! 

“Each day I place on the board a dato about Hispanic civilization. For ex- 
ample: 

(a) Siboney; nombre del indio primitivo de Cuba, ya casi desparecido. 
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The students, of course, associate Siboney with the popular Latin American 

song title, or, if they have been to Havana, with the Siboney ice-cream vendors. 
(b) Quesada: from Jiménez de Quesada, the Spanish lawyer—conquistador 

who founded Bogota. 

Some of my students live on Quesada Street in Washington. 

“After a few days we review the datos lightly when I place a list on the 
board and ask the students to explain each one briefly in Spanish, orally. 
They make good ‘fillers’ for the two minutes between warning and passing 
bells and add variety and interest.” 

Students in an elementary Spanish class at George Washington University 
enjoyed the anécdotas which appeared at the end of each grammar lesson. At 
the end of the semester, one of the students whose brother had a recording 
machine invited the group to her home for a party and for an evening of 
recording at which all were entertained by their own story-telling feats in 
Spanish. 

M. C. J. 


State Conference on Inter-American Relations.—“The Americas and World 
Order” was the theme of the sixth annual state conference held on April 16, at 
the New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City. Professor Ferdinand 
Labastille, Director of the Inter-American Demonstration Center, served 
as chairman of the conference. At the morning session there was a presenta- 
tion of a United Nations pageant written and directed by Mrs. Irma Labastille 
and enacted by students of the State Teachers College and of the College 
Demonstration School. The afternoon session, held in cooperation with the 
New York Times, consisted of a radio forum on the subject “Could Organized 
Science Bring World Unity?” The moderator was Iphigere M. Bettman of the 
New York Times and panel members were Anne O’Hare McCormick of the 
New York Times editorial staff, Waldemar Kaempffert, Science Editor of the 

New York Times, Robert S. Morrison of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Percy W. Bridgman of Harvard University. Questions and discussion fol- 
lowed the broadcast. 

Displayed throughout the conference were exhibits of Latin American art 
and books, and exhibits of materials on the United Nations. Later in the 
evening there was an oratorical contest on the following topics: “Rediscovery 
of the Americas,” “The House of Many Mansions,” “Inter-American Trade 
Faces the Future.” Six finalists from Northern New Jersey high schools took 
part in the contest, Prize donors were New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Grace Lines, Pan American Airways, and Air Age Education Research. 


M. C, J. 


Children’s Stories —A new publication of the Universidad Nacional de la 
Plata is Javier Villafafie’s Libro de cuentos y leyendas, ilustrado por nifios. 
Forty-two children, aged from nine to twelve, from all parts of the Argentine 
Republic, have their work represented in the colorful drawings that illustrate 
the stories. The quality of paper and printing is excellent, and the stories are 
charming. 


M.C. J. 
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Pan American Pageant.—To observe Pan American Day the Latin American 
Club and twenty cooperating organizations of Lower Merion Senior High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, gave a program called “The Americas United.” 
The features of the evening were a play, “Sunday Costs Five Pesos” by 
Josephina Niggli, and a pageant of the American republics with narration 
in English, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. The extent of the students’ 
participation may be judged from the list of scenes or program numbers which 


the pageant. 

ARGENTINA—Gaucho Songs and Dances ............sseeseeeeeeeee Fifth Grade 
Script by Stanley Broza Penn Wynne School 

Script by Marilynn Eby 

BRAZIL—Rubber Products. Technical School 
Script by June Fischman 

Script by Claire Noren 

COLOMBIA—Malaria Prevention Science Club 
Script by Alice Lachman 

COSTA RICA—Abackh Fields Returned Veterans 
Script by Janet Musser 


Script by Ellen Meyers 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—Sugar Plantations 
Script by Mary Todd Daniel 
Script by Stanley Broza 
EL SALVADOR—“Bilsamo del Pera” 


Script by Becky Walleigh 

GUATEMALA—Coffee Harvest...............:eceeeeeeeees Latin America Club 
Script by Jane Bass 

Script by Molly Roach 

HONDURAS—Banana Loading... Apparatus Club 
Script by Betty Omholt 

PARAGUAY—Quebracho Riding Club 
Script by Helen Lemly 

Script by Barbara McClave 

NICARAGUA—Mineral L. A. Club 
Script by Virginia Carlson 

Script by William Rose 

PANAMA—L. A. Dance........ Latin America Club 
Script by Gloria Rogach 

PERU—Quechua Indian Chants... Glee Club 
Script by Mary Jo Mason 


Script by William Rose 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—Its Youth................ 21 L. M. Clubs 
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A small admission charge was made to acquire a nucleus for the Latin 
American Scholarship Fund. The Club hopes to augment this fund so that 
a Lower Merion graduate majoring in Spanish or Latin American History 
may be sent to a Latin American country for formal study. Dr. Nora B. 
Thompson is the Club’s sponsor. 


M. C, J. 


Educational and Cultural Phases of United States Foreign Policy.—This is 
the subject which is treated in Public Affairs Bulletin No. 40, published by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. The development of 
United States foreign policy in educational and cultural affairs is given in 
synopsis form and includes contributions made by the President, the Congress, 
and the following federal and international agencies: Library of Congress, 
United States Office of Education, Pan American Union, Boxer Indemnity 
Fund, Department of State, Office of Inter-American Affairs, Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, Coordinated Policy on 
German and Japanese Reeducation. The appendix contains Public Affairs 
Abstracts, numbers 211-217. 


M. C, J. 


News from Concepcién, Chile—Miss Margaret T. Rudd, formerly of the 
Spanish faculty of Stephens College and the University of Richmond, is 
spending a year in Concepcién, Chile, where she teaches English in the 
Instituto Chileno-Norteamericano de Cultura conducted there under the 
auspices of our Department of State. She sends a news note about the 
University of Concepcién: 


Today, May 13th, the University of Concepcién is celebrating the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of its founding. It is the southernmost university in the world, I am told, 
and I would venture to say among the most up-to-date in physical set-up. Contrary to 
most Latin American universities, it has a lovely campus and modern buildings—a 
real university center. Dr. Enrique Molina is a philosopher of European fame and 
author of some eighteen works on history and philosophy. In 1918-19 he studied at 
Harvard and Berkeley. He has lectured and travelled a great deal and holds honorary 
degrees from universities in France, Italy, Mexico, and Germany. Dr. Molina planned 
and built this university, modeling it on the University of California. Its bell-tower is 
a landmark for miles around. Besides a full liberal arts course, the University of 
Concepcién includes a School of Medicine, a School of Chemical Engineering, a Law 
School, a School of Civil Engineering, a Music Conservatory, a School of Pharmacy, 
a School of Fine Arts, and a large library which contains an excellent collection of 
books in English. I might add that teaching English in a university here is quite 
different from teaching Spanish in a North American university, for every liceo 
graduate in Chile has studied English as a required subject for six years. 

Needless to explain, Concepcién is a university city, built largely around its center 
of learning and financed, by the way, by the Lottery of Concepcién. One meets 
people here from all parts of the world, including one’s own home town. Just last 
week I met a neighbor among a group of American educators down to “reform” 
Chile’s secondary schools. 


MW. C. J. 
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New Course of Study.—A Brief Guide to Teaching Spanish in the Secondary 
Schools has just been issued by the Florida State Department of Education. 
The 120-page bulletin was prepared last summer by members of the Inter- 
American Language and Art Workshop held in Tallahassee under the direction 
of Dr. Myra L. Yancey of the Florida State College for Women. The part of 
the bulletin which will be of particular usefulness is entitled “Spanish 
Dialogues,” a group of conversational pieces suitable for dramatization and 
memorization by high-school students. This material was developed in a special 
class on colloquial oral Spanish under the supervision of Miss Carmen Rivera 
of Puerto Rico. 


M. C. J. 


A New Anthology.—Antologia de Poetas Contempordneos de Puerto Rico 
is the doctoral dissertation of Pedro Juan Labarthe, published by Editorial 
Clasica in Mexico, D.F., 1946. It contains selections from sixty-two poets. 
Preceding the poems of each, Dr. Labarthe has given a brief biographical 
sketch. In the introduction, which he calls “Dos palabras sobre este florilegio,” 
the author pays tribute to Alfonso Reyes, who directed the study, and to 
numerous other scholars from Mexico and other countries who have helped 
to make known the works of Puerto Rican writers. The following selections 
from Labarthe’s own works are included: “Y la vi pasar por mi lado,” “Tu no 
comprendes,” “Luis Lloréns Torres,” “Mi pueblo portorriquefio,” “Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,” “Manos de mujer,” “Te fuiste,” “Hay silencios.” 

M. C. J. 


Spanish-English School in Michigan—The Central Michigan College of 
Education in Mount Pleasant is sponsoring a Spanish-English School com- 
posed of Spanish-speaking children who are learning English and English- 
speaking children who are learning Spanish. In the summer of 1945, thirty-two 
children between the ages of six and twelve were enrolled. The foreign 
language department of the College encourages students of foreign language 
to work several hours a week with Spanish-speaking children who need lan- 
guage instruction. This is done in cooperation with the local elementary school. 
These projects are cited as “promising practices in intergroup and intercul- 
tural education” in Democratic Human Relations, the 1945 yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

M. C. J. 


American Institute for Foreign Trade—A new institution known as the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade will open the first of October at 
Thunderbird Field, near Phoenix, Arizona. The Institute, which is to be 
directed by Lieutenant General Barton K. Yount, will maintain a short, 
intensive curriculum to prepare representatives of American business for 
operations in Latin America. Its two departments of instruction will be Area 
and Language (Spanish and Portuguese) Study and Foreign Trade. In large 
measure the Language and Area department will use the ASTP methods 
and equipment. A “Casa espafiola” atmosphere will be created with a full 
program of Spanish and Portuguese movies, records, language tables, singing, 
and dramatics. Each student will have his own working-place in the library. 
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The subject-matter to be covered in the Foreign Trade department includes 
marketing, trade agreements, tariff, shipping, port problems, and the like. 
A recreation counselor will be in attendance throughout the session. 

Inquiries and application for admission should be addressed to Mr. F. P. 
Dunne, Jr., Director of Admissions, American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. The tuition is $850 for nine months. 
Wives of students will be admitted to all extra-curricular activities at no 
extra cost. Enrollment will be limited to approximately three hundred. The 
school has been approved by the Veterans Administration for students who wish 
to attend under the GI Bill of Rights. 


M. C. J. 


“Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese” Included in “Sixty 
Educational Books of 1945.”—According to the NEA Journal for May, 1946 
(pp. 263-264), A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese is 
among the “Sixty Educational Books of 1945,” the annual list compiled by 
Marion E. Hawes, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, with the 
collaboration of specialists from the National Education Association, United 
States Office of Education, and others. Not only is the Handbook, which was 
sponsored by The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and the Office of Inter-American Affairs, “starred” as “suitable for 
purchase by small libraries,” but it received an additional star as having 
“reference value.” 


H. G. D. 


A. A. T. S. P. Medal Awarded on City-Wide Basis in Seattle—The North- 
west Chapter of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese—one of our livest chapters—awards the A, A. T. S. P. medal for 
excellence in Spanish on a city-wide competitive basis, entries being received 
from all Seattle high schools. The examination consists of a paper of from 
three hundred to five hundred words, on a topic announced each year by the 
Chapter. The topic for this year was “Breaking Down Barriers Between the 
United States and Latin America Through Sports, Dances, Music, Aviation, 
Radio, and Other Cultural Relations.” To be eligible, students must have 
completed two years of high-school Spanish. Students who speak Spanish at 
home are not eligible. The judges for this year’s contest were Professor Wil- 
liam Wilson and Professor Carlos Garcia-Prada, of the University of Wash- 
ington (Professor Wilson is President of the Northwest Chapter). First place 
in the 1946 contest went to Miss Marian Box, of the Lincoln High School, and 
second place to Miss Roberta Elford, of the Franklin High School. 

H. G. D. 


Society of Friends of Brazil—The Society of Friends of Brazil on May 17, 
1946 elected the twelve members required by its Constitution to complete its 
Executive Council of seventeen members. The original five members of the 
Council are the five officers elected on November 15, 1945. The complete 
Council consists of the following members: James S. Carson, President; 
James H. Roth, First Vice-President; Témas Rose, Second Vice-President; 
José Famadas, Secretary and Treasurer; J. Gordon Leahy, Assistant Secretary; 
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and Frederick B, Agard, Charles Berliner, Henry Grattan Doyle, A. Freitas- 
Guimaraes, John Lee, Federico de Onis, Joshua B. Powers, Samuel Putnam, 
Robert C. Smith, Manuel Pinto de Souza, Paul Lester Wiener, and M. A. 
Zeitlin. The meeting took place at the Society’s headquarters, 435 West 117th 
Street, Columbia University, New York City. Mr. José Famadas, Secretary and 
Treasurer, made a report on membership, finances, and publicity in the last 
few months. 

After the business meeting Mr. William Tuckman, an American musician, 
gave an interesting lecture, illustrated with phonograph records, on the music 
of Brazil. (Release.) 


Joint Meeting of the Clubs of Students of Portuguese Located in New York 
City—The National Federation of Clubs of Students of Portuguese held the 
regular monthly meeting of the clubs located in the City of New York on 
May 16th. The meeting took place at the headquarters of the Luso-Brazilian 
Club of New York University. The Director of the National Federation, Mr. 
José Famadas, of Columbia University, speaking on behalf of the Federation, 
thanked the club for its hospitality in entertaining the other clubs, and gave 
a talk about some aspects of Brazilian culture, answering many questions 
which showed the great interest of the audience in the subject. The lecture 
was preceded by the showing of a motion picture on the Brazilian city of Belo 
Horizonte. 

The meeting was the last of the academic year. The New York clubs will 
resume their regular monthly meetings in October or November, 1946, at the 
Federation’s headquarters, 435 West 117th Street, Columbia University, 
New York City. (Release.) 


Wisconsin Introduces Portuguese As Extension Study.—The study of Portu- 
guese has been added to the Romance Language offerings in the correspond- 
ence-study program of the Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The new course, Elementary Portuguese, is now avail- 
able to students in Wisconsin and other states. For those working toward 
degrees it gives four credits, transferable to many other institutions. “The 
course,” the Extension Division announced, “has the double purpose of offer- 
ing a basic foundation for classical study of the Portuguese language and 
culture and of giving a command of its fundamentals. The pronunciation is 
that of Brazilian rather than of the Continental, or Lisbonese, Portuguese. 
Careful explanations of pronunciation, together with the fact that Portuguese 
has more sounds nearly like English than any of the other Romance languages, 
are an aid to acquiring conversational expressions in the language.” Reading 
in Portuguese is begun early and drill is given by means of sentences in 
Portuguese and the translation of English into Portuguese. 

Portuguese is reported to be enjoying a wide popularity since the war. It 
is proving an important aid in diplomatic and commercial exchanges with 
South American countries, especially Brazil, where it is of practical value as 
the language of the country. At the University of Wisconsin the Department of 
Portuguese, headed by Professor Lloyd A. Kasten, offers five courses in 
Portuguese and currently enrolls more students than in any previous year. 
(Release. ) 


. 
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Limited Edition of Homage to Gabriela Mistral_—In the near future there 
will appear a limited, de luxe book, published at the expense of a group of 
friends of the Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, winner of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature, 1945. This limited edition will be available to those bibliophiles 
who subscribe in advance. Details will be published at the opportune time. The 
cost will determine the price. The edition will be on fine linen paper. The 
following poets and writers are contributing to this project: Carmen Conde, 
Concha Zardoya, Consuelo Berges, Isabel de Ambia—the group organizing 
the homage; also Vicente Aleixandre, Antonio Oliver Belmas, Damaso Alonso, 
Angel Valbuena y Prat, Gerardo Diego, Antonio Espina, and Carlos Bousofio. 
The initial plan, which was to offer a private homage to the distinguished 
Chilean writer in memory of friendship established during her stay in Madrid 
and cultivated later across time and distance, has had to be broadened in view 
of the great demand for copies of the book. Those desiring the de luxe edition 
will be able, if they act promptly, to obtain a historic memorial of the Nobel 
Prize winner in 1945. The book can be ordered from Consuelo Berges, 
Libreria Mila, Puerta del Sol, 6, Madrid, Spain. (Note from Professor 
Justina Ruiz-de-Conde, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. ) 


Admission to Public Meetings, United Nations—The A. A. T. S. P. has 
been accredited as one of the organizations entitled to admission to the public 
sessions of the Council, Assembly, and Commissions of the United Nations. 
The representative of the Association is Joshua Hochstein, who can arrange 
for the admission of members of the Association to the meetings of the 
Security Council and the Assembly. The address and telephone number of 
Mr. Hochstein is 3341 Reservoir Oval West, New York 67, N.Y. (Telephone: 
OLinville 5-3137.) (Note from President Sturgis E. Leavitt.) 


Bulletin of the Juan Luis Vives Trust—The Juan Luis Vives Trust was 
established to provide opportunities for study in British educational institu- 
tions for students from Spain. The second number of the Trust’s Bulletin, 
just received, is an interesting forty-page mimeographed publication containing 
articles by young Spanish scholars in various scientific, literary, social study, 
and professional fields. The “noticiario” appended to the Bulletin reports on 
the progress of some thirty Spanish men and women now studying in British 
universities. 

H. G. D. 


Latin American Studies —Northwestern University published (March 
11, 1946) an interesting fourteen-page pamphlet describing the University’s 
program of “Area and Language Studies” in the Latin American field. The 
program embraces a four-year course leading to the bachelor’s degree. 


H. G. D. 


Mrs. Truman Honored.—Mrs. Harry S. Truman, wife of the President of 
the United States, was decorated by the Cuban Ambassador, Dr. Guillermo 
Belt, on May 27, 1946. Mrs. Truman received the Order of Carlos Manuel de 
Céspedes for her contribution to Inter-American activities in the United States, 
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including presumably her sponsorship of the Spanish class held at the White 
House. 


H. D. 


1945 Medal Awards.—Through error the name of Helen Johannes, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Long Beach, California, was omitted from the list of 
winners of the A. A. T. S. P. medal published in the November, 1945 issue of 
HISPANIA, 


H. G. D. 


Zaculeu Project—The United Fruit Company, with the approval of the 
government of Guatemala, has undertaken a five-year project of archeological 
restoration of the site of the ancient Mam-Maya capital of Zaculeu, situated 
about three miles from Huehuetenango, Guatemala. The work will be under the 
direction of John M. Dimick, with Dr. A. V. Kidder of the Carnegie Institution 
as adviser and consultant. (Announcement from the Middle America Informa- 
tion Bureau, Box 93, Station Y, New York 21, N.Y., a service of the United 
Fruit Company.) 


Correction.—Professor Herlinda Smithers Seris calls our attention to the 
fact that the “corresponding secretary” referred to by Professor Coester in 
the May issue of Hispanrta (page 170) was Professor Max A. Luria, of 
Brooklyn College, whose contributions to the Association since the earliest 
days are well known to all “old-timers” and should not be overlooked or 
forgotten. We regret the omission of his name. 

H. G. D. 


Winter Quarter in Mexico—From January 6 to March 14, 1947 a group 
of Spanish Majors will study and live Spanish in Mexico City College, the 
collegiate branch of the American School in Mexico’s capital. Students from 
any quarter-system school, having approximately twenty quarter-credits in 
Spanish, may take ten to thirteen hours in Spanish and fill programs with 
courses taught in English in History, English, Fine Arts, etc. 

Last winter nine Ohio State students “broke the trail,” solving problems in 
transportation, lodging, social life, and transfer of credits, and all became 
boosters for foreign residence study, with excursions and Spanish-speaking 
environment. 

Dr. James B. Tharp will lead the group and offer a course in methods. 
Printed bulletins and details on costs and arrangements may be had by 
addressing him at Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

James B. THARP 


Another Serious Loss to United States Office of Education—Dr. Marjorie 
C. Johnston has resigned her post in the recently revamped Division of In- 
ternational Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, to take 
charge of the language work at the American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
Thunderbird Field, Phoenix, Arizona. Fortunately Hispan1a will not lose the 
volunteer services of its highly capable Associate Editor in charge of “Notes 
and News.” H.G.D. 


CHAPTER NEWS... Conducted by 


Grayvon S. De Lann, Secretary-Treasurer 


[Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. De Land, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary’s files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 


CENTRAL OHIO. Thirty-two members and guests of the Central Ohio 
Chapter met on the Denison University campus, Granville, Ohio, for their 
annual Spring meeting on Saturday, May 11, 1946. Luncheon was held in 
Curtis Hall, followed by visits to campus buildings and a program session 
in the Life Science Building in the afternoon. Dr. Glenn R. Barr of Miami 
University gave an enlightening report on Argentina from first-hand knowl- 
edge gained as Cultural Attaché there for the past two years. Miss Emma S. 
Vicente, of the Department of Romance Languages at Ohio State University, 
spoke on her native Costa Rica. Professor James Tharp, also of Ohio State 
University, spoke on the topic, “New Arrangements for a Winter Quarter in 
Mexico,” referring to the use of newly-established Mexico City College’s 
facilities for United States students, It is hoped that arrangements may be 
made for regular programs in Spanish similar to the “Junior Year in Switzer- 
land.” New officers were elected as follows: Miss Leona Glenn, Columbus 
West High School, President; Dr. Glenn R. Barr, Miami University, Vice- 
President; Professor Paul D. Waldorf, Denison University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


INDIANA. The annual Spring meeting of the Indiana Chapter was held on 
Saturday, May 4, at the University of Notre Dame. The day’s activities began 
with a tour of the campus at 11:30 a.m., followed by a luncheon at 12:30 in 
the Lay Faculty Dining Room, at which Professor Walter M. Langford of the 
Department of Modern Languages of the University of Notre Dame presided. 
The luncheon program included Latin American music by a University quintet, 
greetings by the Reverend Dr. Howard Kenna, Director of Studies, University 
of Notre Dame, a response from Miss Edith Allen, President of the Indiana 
Chapter, and an original poetic composition on his native country, Mexico, by 
Professor José Corona of the University of Notre Dame. At the afternoon 
meeting, the principal speaker was Luis Beltranena, who spoke on his native 
country, Guatemala. His stimulating address was followed by a panel discus- 
sion on the “Coordination of High-School and College Spanish.” Professor 
Glen D. Willbern, Indiana University, served as moderator and the following 
persons participated in the panel discussion: Miss Dorothy Case, Marion High 
School, and Miss Ruth Lewman, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; Pro- 
fessor D, H. Patterson, Purdue University; and Professor L. H. Turk, DePauw 
University. At the end of the panel discussion it was decided to appoint a com- 
mittee of the organization to continue a study of the topic under consideration. 
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NORTHWEST. The Northwest Chapter held its Spring meeting May 4, 1946, 
on the campus of the University of Washington, with Dr. William Wilson 
presiding. After coffee, a brief business meeting was held, followed by the 
presentation of the Association’s medal to two winners in a Seattle-wide 
competitive essay examination for high-school students, sponsored by the 
Chapter and conducted by its president, Dr. William Wilson of the University 
of Washington. Mrs. Olga Skokan, of the University of Washington, then 
spoke in Spanish on “La colonia espafiola de Tampa,” giving a lively and 
graphic description of the clubs, fiestas, and restaurants of that distinctive 
Latin American quarter. Not yet, however, said Mrs. Skokan, has the colonia 
regained the gaiety and the highly-organized carnivals of pre-war days. Dr. 
Norman S. Hayner, who has conducted extensive surveys in sociological fields 
in Mexico, addressed the members on “Family Life in Oaxaca,” in which he 
emphasized the difference in prevailing pattern between Oaxaca and Mexico 
City, by reason of Oaxaca’s continued reflection of the past. In Oaxaca, he 
found, the plaza is still the social center of the “gente decente” and the 
periphery, contrary to the present situation in Mexico City, is less desirable to 
them for residential purposes. Even in Oaxaca, he said many social changes 
reflect such elements and trends as the weakening of the old families, the 
movement to Mexico City, the movement from the hinterland to Oaxaca, and 
the movement up and down the social scale. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Marjorie H. Edmonds, Edmunds High 
School; Vice-President, Mr. Jean P. Keller, University of Washington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Louise Itza, Cleveland High School, Seattle. 


THE PERISCOPE .. . . (A survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Firorence Hatt Senper and Water T. Puuuirs, Associate Editors 


THE ASTP AND THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM+ 


The German Quarterly, 19: 1-112, January, 1946, is devoted entirely to “A 
Symposium on Intensive German Courses for Civilians,” a sequel to the special 
issue for November, 1944, which was devoted to the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program in the German Area and Language. 

The first article, “Experiments with Intensive Language Teaching at the 
University of Chicago,” by George J. Metcalf, tells of two innovations in the 
foreign language program at the University of Chicago. One is a general 
course in language, which has been made a degree requirement for all college 
students, a course that is supplementary to, not a substitute for, regular 
foreign language study. The second innovation is intensive twelve-week 
summer courses in elementary German, French, and Spanish. 

The second article is “Cincinnati’s New Language Course,” by Uland E. 
Fehlau. At the University of Cincinnati both the German Department and 
the Romance Language Department have set up new intensive courses similar 
to those of the ASTP, with the classroom hours per week doubled as com- 
pared with the old-time course. A modified Direct Method is used, and small 
drill-sections give practice in oral work. The former two-year course is now 
given in one year. 

“The Speaking Approach to German at Clark University,” by H. M. 
Bosshard, describes the peace-time foreign language work at Clark Uni- 
versity, directed toward the oral objective, but not an imitation of the Army 
program. “The maximum concentration we can claim at the present is a 
double course for the first year and small drill-classes for the double course 
as well as for the traditional class, and the second-year speaking class.” Boss- 
hard describes in detail the work of the various courses. He hopes that in 
time they may abandon the traditional first-year course and “make the 
double course the foundation for all advanced courses.” 

“Report on Special Sections in Elementary German at Indiana University,” 
by D. S. Berrett, Frances H. Ellis, R. T. Ittner, and E. O. Wooley, tells of the 
comparative results obtained in three sections of elementary German, one 
taught by the “Army” Method, one by “a combination of methods: the 
Conversational and the Direct,” and one taught by the Reading Method. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Mrs. Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 

tIn this section of “The Periscope” we have gathered summaries of articles 
dealing with languages in the war and post-war applications thereof. (See also ab- 
stracts of articles dealing with the ASTP in “The Periscope” department of previous 
issues of Hispania.) Eprtor. 
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Achievement in the three sections was carefully tested. Interesting conclusions 
were: “There seems to be, comparatively speaking, no great amount of transfer 
of oral ability to reading ability” ; although little attention was paid to grammar 
in any of the sections, “the median in grammar for all three sections was only 
slightly lower than the national median”; the reading section showed up well 
on aural comprehension tests because of their large passive vocabulary; and 
American-born, trained teachers proved more efficient than native informants. 

“The Iowa Language Program,” by Erich Funke, tells of the reorganization 
of language classes at the University of Iowa on a four-four basis, with 
three sessions of lecture and two of drill each week. Two types of elementary 
courses are taught, reading and speaking. Students favor the reading classes 
three to one in German; the speaking classes two to one in Spanish; and the 
two objectives about equally in French. 

Hans Kurath presents a “Report on the Demonstration Class in Elementary 
German Sponsored by the Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of 
America at the University of Michigan in the Summer of 1945.” A supple- 
mentary report on the same work is given by Werner F. Striedieck, Kurath 
feels that the intensive oral presentation used was definitely successful. 
Striedieck found that older students had difficulties in memorizing and learn- 
ing through the ear, and felt that the sharp division between drill-work and 
grammar, which resulted in suppressing grammar questions in the drill- 
periods, sometimes killed interest. 

H. J. Meessen discusses “The Aural-Oral Sections at the University of 
Minnesota in 1944-45.” Standard sections in German meeting five times per 
week were compared, on the basis of test scores, after a year’s study, with 
experimental conversational sections meeting ten hours per week. “The experi- 
mental students learned to read as well as the standard students; they acquired 
an elementary speaking ability which the standard students did not possess; 
and they were able to understand the language considerably better than the 
standard students. The achievements of the experimental students fell below 
those of the standard students only in formal grammar. Hence the value of 
formal grammar study would seem to be in doubt.” 

“The Semi-Intensive Course at Northwestern,” by C. R. Goedsche, tells of a 
new language course offered at Northwestern University for candidates for 
the A.B. degree, consisting of two years of work, four units per semester, 
with class-time about double the units, with many features of the ASTP, but 
with other objectives such as reading also stressed. 

Reinhold Nordsieck, in “A Brief Report on Intensive, Semi-Intensive, and 
Special Courses in German at the Ohio State University,” describes three types 
of courses: intensive, for a select few chosen on the basis of general intelli- 
gence and interest in languages; semi-intensive, with double-time spent in 
the classroom for the “average and merely good” students; and a special 
intensive course, which long antedated the war, designed to cover four 
quarters’ work in three. 

Herbert H. J. Peisel, in “Audiatur et Altera Pars: A Report from the 
University of Pennsylvania,” tells of an experiment at the University of 
Pennsylvania in applying to civilian students the ASTP methods slightly 
modified. Ten class-hours per week for a year constituted the new course, 
which could be chosen as an alternative to the regular first two years of 
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instruction. All the objectives of a liberal arts education were retained. In- 
tensive conversational techniques were employed, supplemented by prepared 
reading, sight reading, and composition. Results attained were good, a practical 
knowledge of the foreign language being achieved. Students enjoyed the 
conversational approach. Linguistic aptitude, it was found, was a distinct 
prerequisite for the course. 

“The Intensive Method at the University of Pittsburgh,” by Whitford 
H. Shelton, tells of the war experience in teaching languages there and of 
post-war adaptations of the method to civilian teaching. Results in the ASTP 
classes were “almost literally miraculous.” Equally successful results were 
obtained in a civilian class in Spanish scheduled for ten hours per week, five 
for class work and five for drill. The civilian work was extended to other 
languages, but after a year the ten-hour schedule was abandoned because 
of programing difficulties. The schedule finally adopted was three hours of 
class work and two of: drill, with four units of credit, for all elementary 
classes. Intensive work has also been tried in second-year and third-year 
classes with success. The intensive method has proved successful but re- 
quires hard work from both student and teacher. 

Bernhard Ulmer, in “The Intensive Course at Princeton,” tells of experi- 
mentation in civilian classes with intensive procedures. Experimentation began 
in summer sessions, and was first applied to the regular school year in 1944- 
45, with intensive courses of ten hours per week. These were later changed to 
seven hours, and six-hour classes have also been tried. So far the success of 
the experiments has not been evaluated. 

“The Inter-Session Experiment at the University of Rochester,” by Hilda 
Gray Hite, tells of a German House conducted at that university during a 
six-weeks inter-session, and of the resulting benefits derived by the students 
in increased oral skill. “On the basis of the improvement shown in six weeks, 
it is very obvious that a full-time language house during the regular session 
would produce good linguists.” 

In “An Experiment with ASTP Objectives in Second-Year German at 
Rutgers (New Jersey College for Women),” Emil L. Jordan points out that 
ASTP classes in familiar Western European languages started out with previ- 
ous knowledge of the language in question, and that familiar conversational 
techniques of instruction different from the methods used for unfamiliar 
languages were used. Peace-time applications at his college have therefore 
been built up around a large active vocabulary of nouns and verbs dealing 
with practical daily life situations. 

Helmut Rehder and W. F. Twaddell, in “The Conversational Approach at 
the University of Wisconsin,” tell of the methods used and results achieved 
in conversational classes in German of eight hours per week, as compared with 
students in conventional classes. Both types of students are channeled into 
the same second-year classes, where students from the conversational groups 
hold their own in reading with students from conventional classes who have 
received about twice the amount of training in reading literary German. 

“Intensive German at Yale,” by George Nordmeyer and James F. White, 
tells of methods used and results attained in intensive German courses of ten 
hours per week, with the students measured by tests designed for traditional 
methods. Results attained show that oral-aural skills are attained at the 
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sacrifice of ability in grammar, sight reading, and vocabulary, and that both 
intensive and conventional courses should be offered side by side for the 
different types of students for whom they are suited. 


W. T. P. 


“The Life-Like Concept in Foreign Language Teaching.”—Frank E, Snow, 
in The French Review, 19: 279-282, March, 1946, pleads for a reform in 
language teaching which will treat modern languages as living languages, and 
while approaching them from their oral aspect, will yet give equal stress to 
the other aspects of language learning. “Whatever the ultimate aim may 
be, it can be organically achieved only when preceded by a thorough aural- 
oral training.” Snow believes that “the very last ones to favor the formation 
of such a life-like concept will be among those who call themselves linguistic 
scientists,” because they believe that “the sharp and constant distinction 
of speech from writing is fundamental.” Snow believes that the life-like 
approach is applicable to other than oral objectives. He believes also, with 
Lilian L. Stroebe, that the objectives of the ASTP can be accomplished 
in the time normally allotted to peace-time classes, if classes are kept small 
and well-prepared, and skillful teachers are employed. Snow does not believe 
in the complete exclusion of English; he calls his approach “semi-direct,” 
and stresses use of the foreign tongue in the classroom, and oral preparation 
by the students. Questions and answers, memorizing of dialogues, and oral 
work in chorus are recommended. “Translation from English into the foreign 
tongue must be curtailed.” He recommends an inductive approach to grammar. 
Composition work should not be mere translation, but “free” composition. 
“The life-like view takes in all aims and promotes them by an organic 
development.” 

W. T. P. 


“The ASTP in the Secondary School.”—Ferdinand D. Maurino, in The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 30: 
124-128, April, 1946, describes the successful use of ASTP methods in the 
Washington High School, Washington, Connecticut. He traces the ASTP 
method to the Natural Method of Heness, Sauveur, and Berlitz. The first 
really successful application of the methods was made in 1943 when the 
ASTP began. Maurino has attempted to apply the same methods to his high- 
school teaching. The language involved is French. French is spoken as much 
as possible in the classroom, English, however, being used for necessary 
explanations. “Emphasis is placed on oral work and conversation, grammar 
is relegated to a minor place.” Students are encouraged to talk, even though 
they may make errors. Translation is not used at all. Instead, the students 
are encouraged to understand the spoken French by association, by gestures, 
or by synomyms. Repetition and memorization play a great role. A heavy 
load is placed on the instructor by this method. Maurino does not recommend 
the use of records, as he believes a good teacher is more effective than a 
mechanical device. Student enthusiasm for the new methods is high. Some 
attempt has been made to apply this method, with modifications, to the teaching 
of Latin. Maurino recommends such oral methods for the teaching of a 
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speaking knowledge of languages, which he believes is necessary in this 
mo*ern world for international understanding. 


“Report of the Commission on Trends in Education.’—Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in the Publications of The Modern Language Association of America, 
60: 1339-1352, Supplement, 1945, reviews current trends in American edu- 
cation with respect to modern foreign language teaching, and concludes that 
American educators seem to have learned little from the war experiences and 
that the outlook for modern foreign languages is none too hopeful. The 
report is an informal report expressing mainly the individual opinions of 
the Commission chairman, He first calls attention to recent publications of 
the Commission, such as Literature in American Education (1943), the report 
on the ASTP classes in foreign languages (1944), and The English Language 
in American Education (1945), to prove that the Commission has been both 
active and influential. He also mentions a forthcoming report, Foreign Lan- 
guages Tomorrow. He notes various studies now in progress that may be 
useful in the preparation of this report, particularly the investigation of 
the problems of learning a second language which is being carried on at the 
University of Chicago, the study under the auspices of the American Council 
of Education of the implications for peace-time instruction of Army and Navy 
war-time educational techniques, and the unpublished report of Messrs. Fife, 
Freeman, and Doyle on the semi-intensive courses in French, German, and 
Spanish in operation at Yale University. Doyle feels that recent develop- 
ments concerning the place of modern foreign language instruction in the 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities, particularly the recent “Harvard 
Report,” General Education in a Free Society, and the NEA publication 
Education for All American Youth, are important and not too encourag- 
ing. Doyle quotes at length from Professor I. L. Kandel’s reviews of these 
two works and from Theodore Huebener’s review of the “Harvard Report.” 
He expresses concern over the current tendencies to consider thorough 
study of modern foreign languages as of value only to a few, to propose 
“general language” as an adequate substitute for foreign language study, to 
minimize the function of modern foreign language study in fostering under- 
standing among the people of the world, and to propose English as the future 
“world” language. He quotes Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher in support of the 
cultural value of Spanish study, to refute statements that Spanish is of value 
only as a “tool” for commerce. Doyle is disturbed by the recently announced 
Princeton Plan, which accepts mathematics in lieu of foreign language for 
science students, but considers the Yale Plan somewhat more reassuring. He 
deplores recent moves to secure higher salaries for professors in the field 
of science than those paid in other fields. Although he feels pessimistic over 
the developments just discussed, Doyle feels that a truly hopeful factor 
is the continued widespread public interest in foreign language study. 

W. T. P. 


“Preparation in High School versus Appeasement in College.”—A. M. 
Withers, in School and Society, 63: 340-342, May 11, 1946, calls upon his 
fellow teachers of foreign languages to oppose mediocrity in the educational 
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preparation of secondary-school and college students, particularly by insisting 
that their students have a thorough grounding in Latin to ensure their 
ability to profit by offerings in English and the modern foreign languages. He 
decries the attitude that existing conditions must be accepted as having no 
remedy. “If it is to be a ‘Pharisee’ to demand day in and day out return to 
‘basic subject-matter preparation’ and those other virtues, then by all means it 
is time for all good Pharisees to get together.” Withers believes there is a 
definite connection between poor or no Latin preparation and inability to do 
acceptable work in English and the modern foreign languages. He urges 
upon modern foreign language teachers the unpopular task of prescribing 
“more Latin for greater numbers.” He believes “the teachers in the high 
schools are themselves products of the more or less haphazard system in 
which they are employed.” He points out that the evils of our school systems 
are fundamentally due to the “free elective system” and notes the current 
return to “‘core curricula’ to assure a really fitting common fundamental 
education, for specialists as for others.” Withers believes it is “high time... 
that we were doing more talking and writing about early general and specific 
preparation for language and other necessities, and less in support of pamper- 
ing lame and unhealthy collegians.” 
W.T.P. 


“Do Foreign Languages Improve Your Own?”—Books Abroad, 20: 19-30, 
Winter, 1946. The answer given by thirty successful writers to the Books 
Abroad question as to “whether they are conscious of having derived any 
profit, as writers, from (1) the study of Latin and/or Greek; (2) the study 
or acquisition of one or more foreign languages,” is not as encouraging to 
language, and particularly modern foreign language, and especially Spanish 
language students and teachers, as one could wish, though had the question 
not been limited to “profit, as writers” it would doubtless have been more 
heartening. 

Howard Mumford Jones confesses to some knowledge of tongues, which, 
however, has taught him no single valuable fact about English style, while 
Henry Seidel Canby feels that the “inaccuracy and slovenliness of so much 
contemporary writing may be attributed in part at least to the slackening 
of work in languages other than our own in our educational process.” He 
also has a good word to say for careful studies in translation, especially from 
the classics. 

Joseph Wood Krutch believes that “to know more than one language is 
inevitably to understand language better,” but doubts “that to be actually 
bilingual is any advantage to a writer.” 

Muna Lee finds it “incredible” that “anyone could decide voluntarily to 
live monolingually in the contemporary international world,” stating that 
“every major event of my life in some way is due to whatever acquaintance 
I possess with other languages.” 

Burton Rascoe is a hearty believer in the beneficial effects of language 
studies, though he believes that “foreign languages are often taught very 
badly in our schools, not as instruments of living experience but as memory 
exercises, and that classes in them are for that reason not only repugnant but 
useless to many students.” Porter Sargent, however, answers with an equally 
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hearty “no,” finding most school translating likely to establish bad habits in 
English usage. 

James Truslow Adams, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Leonard Bacon, Stanley 
Vestal, Felix Morley, Henri Peyre, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, George Jean 
Nathan, Carl Van Doren, Pitrim A. Sorokin, Erskine Caldwell, Ben Ames 
Williams, Oswald Garrison Villard, Waldo Frank, and H. V. Kaltenborn 
enthusiastically recommend foreign language study, the last-named further 
giving the preference to living languages, whereas the majority feel that the 
Classics, and especially Latin, are more beneficial. 

Albert Guérard reaffirms his advocacy of foreign language study, though 
“not for stylistic reasons,” cautious in his linguistic zeal like Ramén Sender, 
who believes in the utility of modern as well as classical language study but 
that individuals who speak more than two are likely to “talk nonsense in 
all of them”; like André Maurois, who thinks that “two may be culture, three 
is none”; and like Charles Beard, recalling Ruskin, “who said that one may 
know sixteen foreign languages and know nothing in any of them.” 

Of the thirty writers questioned twenty-two believe generally in the 
beneficial effects and even necessity of language study, especially Latin. 
Upton Sinclair, Howard Mumford Jones, Channing Pollock, Porter Sargent, 
however, take exception. And Reinhold Niebuhr, Stanley Walker, Charles 
Beard, and Marquis James are dubious. 

F. H. S. 


“Cuba’s Fernando Ortiz.”—Manuel Pedro Gonzalez, in Books Abroad, 
20: 9-13, Winter, 1946, finds Fernando Ortiz one of the few great men born 
in a small country able to escape the dead weight such a fate inevitably 
imposes, as well as the only remaining representative of Cuba’s noble cultural 
tradition originating with Encyclopedist Illuminism and its Spanish counter- 
part, Regalismo, about the turn of the nineteenth century, and counting among 
its ranks Francisco de Arango y Parrefio, José Augustin Caballero, Félix 
Varela, Enrique José Varona, and José Marti. 

Born in Havana in 1881, Fernando Ortiz was educated in Spain, served as 
a consular official, as a professor in the law school of the University of 
Havana, as a member of the National Congress, when he wrote his famous 
Cédigo Criminal Cubano, considered one of the most scientific and advanced 
thus far published, as professor of Cuban ethnography in Havana’s summer 
session, as the editor of the Revista Bimestre Cubana, founder and editor of 
Archivos del folklore cubano, Estudios afrocubanos, Surco, Ultra, the 
Coleccién cubana de libros raros e inéditos, and Coleccién de libros cubanos. 
He has also presided over many societies and academies, and was the founder 
of many, such as the Society of Cuban Folklore, the National Association 
against Racial Discrimination, and the influential Institucién Hispano-Cubana 
de Cultura. 

Like Giner de los Rios in Spain, and José Ingenieros in Argentina, the 
greatest benefit of this tireless worker “consists in the impetus he has given 
to higher studies in the island, and in the stimulus that he has provided for 
two generations of intellectuals,” having been a “kind of natural center of 
cultural gravitation in Cuba for the last quarter of a century.” The author has 
classified his many works under the following headings: Legal Studies, Histori- 
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cal Works, Sociological Studies, Ethnographical Works, Musical Studies, 
Lexicographical Works, and Miscellaneous (History, Geography, parlia- 
mentary speeches). Two volumes of his most ambitious work, Economia del 
descubrimiento y conquista de América (4 vols.), have been completed, 


F. H. S. 


“Practical Pan Americanism.”—Madaline W. Nichols, in the Virginia 
Journal of Education, 116, 126, November, 1945: “Never before was it so 
essential for nations to act wisely. . . . But to act with wisdom, implies the 
possession of wisdom. Each nation must be wise in the ways of others and, 
above all, in those of its neighbors. . . . To the individual in the United 
States, then, Pan Americanism begins in knowledge—knowledge of the ma- 
terial conditions of life in the other American nations, knowledge of the 
psychology of their peoples, an appreciative knowledge of the gifts they 
have to offer to world culture.” 

The misunderstanding that arises from fear must be lessened by “an in- 
formed long-range policy of our Department of State; by a refusal to support 
dictatorships, whether political or economic; and by such proofs of holy 
intent as would be indicated by speedy liberation of the Philippines or political 
house-cleaning in Puerto Rico.” And we must understand Latin America’s 
fear, that fear born of weakness, poverty, instability. “In the hemisphere, 
there will be no international honeymoon among nations without at least a 
hope for a parallel well-being. . . . Mutual respect is a sound basis for 
friendship, and a knowledge of each other’s history, literature, arts and 
language can lead to that respect,” and may be acquired through club or 
individual study projects as well as in the schoolroom. “Finally, American 
misunderstanding may possibly be best defeated by an appeal to the ideals 
common to the American nations. In general our leaders have failed to 
realize and utilize the force of ideals. Yet the American people—all of them— 
have long demonstrated their capacity for self-sacrifice when leaders have 
pointed to ideals worthy of sacrifice. Simén Bolivar, José de San Martin, 
José Artigas, Benito Juarez, among many... .” 

F. H. S. 


“Costa Ricans Know Why.”’—Michael Scully, in the Inter-American, 5: 
23-25, April, 1946. “Living in a neighborhood of intermittent civil wars and 
dictatorial governments, tiny Costa Rica has for generations gone its self- 
possessed way, tending its green-red checker-board of small coffee farms and 
minding its own business.” With freedom of expression, assemblage, religion, 
there is also freedom from want, relatively, in a land where 85,000 own 
farms in a population of 726,000. The army is symbolical only, directed by 
a civilian Minister of Public Safety, and though Costa Rica has no political 
exiles of its own, it shelters many from other lands. 

San José, the capital, of 90,000 population, has a “jewel-like national theatre, 
housing a symphony orchestra that would ornament any city of a million,” 
four publishing houses, and five daily papers, in addition to the unique 
Repertorio Americano. 

Yet in 1860 Costa Rica was ninety per cent illiterate, and it is thanks to a 
“determined little prophet, Mauro Fernandez,” who believed that “there can 
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be no democracy without intelligent citizens, and citizenship can be fostered 
only in the schools,” and who in 1885 set about to bring education to the 
people, that today about half the national budget goes to education and the 
country is eighty-five per cent literate. 

After a fight for education, health, a career, Mauro Fernandez, born in 1843, 
became Minister of Education, when there were theoretically about one 
hundred schools and nearly half the educational budget was spent on two 
secondary schools with a total of 240 students. After pleading with the 
Congress he abolished the University, maintaining only the Law School, 
founded normal schools, recruited staffs from Switzerland, selected fifty 
boys and girls to be trained at state expense as the nucleus of new teaching 
corps. He established a model primary school, a teachers’ magazine, in- 
creased teachers’ salaries and instituted the first pension and illness compen- 
sation plan in Latin America. Child labor was forbidden in school hours, 
free books were provided for the poor, medical examinations and vaccinations 
for all, Science, technical studies and English were introduced, libraries 
founded. When he died in 1905 he left his country only forty per cent 
illiterate. 

The writer concludes: “No man or group can exploit a people who know why. 
And in simple but practical terms Costa Ricans today know the whys of 
their national as well as individual problems.” 

F. H. S. 


“Bilingualism in the Post-War World.”—Seth Arsenian, in the Psychological 
Bulletin, 42: 65-86, February, 1945, examines in great detail the many aspects 
of the question of bilingualism, especially psychological problems related to 
bilingualism, notes the many questions still unanswered in this complex field, 
gives suggestions for further research, and presents an extensive bibliography 
of the subject. Bilingualism exists in almost every country, because of mixed 
marriages, the study of a second language by the educated, the presence of 
language minorities, the equal status given to two or more language groups, 
the presence of large numbers of immigrants, or the geographical meeting of 
two language units. “The monoglot, especially the one from a small language 
group, is at a tremendous disadvantage: he must either share in the present 
civilization and therefore become a bilingual, or forego the benefits of it for 
the sake of his monoglottism.” The compulsions to become bilingual are 
increasing daily, with the improvements in communication and transportation. 
The author surveys the movements to adopt or create a world language to 
meet this need, but sees little hope in this solution. A greater extension of 
bilingualism seems to him the only recourse. He then takes up some of the 
psychological problems related to bilingualism. The question of whether it is 
psychologically an advantage or a disadvantage to know two languages, he 
says, is a complex one, and he answers by applying scientific methods to 
its solution. He points out that “bilingualism is not a uniform phenomenon; 
not all bilinguals use their two languages with equal degree of efficiency, and 
the degree of efficiency will vary in the life of the very same individual.” He 
describes the methods that have been devised by psychologists for the measure- 
ment of bilingualism, grouping them under the heads, “Background Question- 
naires,” “Association Techniques and Knowledge Tests,” and “Rating Scales.” 
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Discussing the question of bilingualism and mental development, Arsenian 
concludes from the evidence “that bilingualism neither retards nor accelerates 
mental development.” In regard to the interference of one language with an- 
other, he says: “On the whole, these studies show a language deficiency for the 
bilingual child. However, the extent and period of such deficiency seem to de- 
pend on certain factors, such as the extent of educational opportunities, the in- 
telligence of the bilingual children, and the methods of organization and 
instruction in schools.” Experiments indicate some retardation in school 
achievement of bilinguals at the elementary level, but indicate that bilingual- 
ism per se need not be a cause for such retardation. Examining the results 
of investigations concerning the relation of bilingualism to speech or motor 
disorders, Arsenian decides that evidence is unsatisfactory and that “no 
definite conclusions can at present be deduced.” He studies the problem of 
possible social and personal maladjustments due to bilingualism and concludes 
that such conflicts are between the two cultures involved, and are not a lan- 
guage conflict. The author attempts to determine the optimum time and method 
for the study of a second language, but decides that knowledge on this subject 
is inadequate. “Here,” he says, “is a challenge to educators and psychologists.” 
Principles and practices followed by different states in their handling of ‘the 
bilingual problem vary greatly because of the absence of tested and accepted 
knowledge on the subject. “Bilingualism is and should be primarily an educa- 
tional problem.” 


“French No Substitute for Spanish.”—Lucille Mercer, in The Journal of 
Education, 129: 62-63, February, 1946, answers Louis Foley’s article, “Lan- 
guage Picture Out of Focus!” which appeared in the May, 1945, issue of The 
Journal of Education. In this article, Mr, Foley argued that Spanish is 
receiving undue emphasis at the expense of French. Miss Mercer replies, “He 
fails to state that Spanish for years had never received a legitimate place in 
the curriculum of most schools—one which a careful study of its culture 
would justify even though there were not the incentive of the Spanish Ameri- 
can countries.” Miss Mercer takes issue with Mr. Foley on several points. 
To his charge that some students who wish to study French are being forced to 
study Spanish, she points out that the reverse has more often been the case. 
“T have been teaching college students for fifteen years and have had scores 
of students who have told me that either they were not permitted to take 
Spanish, or they were discouraged.” She calls Foley to task for contending that 
French is sufficient for travel in Latin America. Even though French has been 
widely studied there, it has in recent years been replaced by English as the 
first foreign language in many countries. “The statement that Diego Rivera 
spoke in French when in the United States is an indication that Spanish was 
not sufficiently understood for him to make his native tongue a logical choice.” 
English is replacing French not only in Latin American countries but also in 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries. Miss Mercer reminds Foley of our 
lack of awareness of the Spanish-speaking world before the advent of the 
Good Neighbor Policy, and rebukes him for criticizing Mr. Wallace’s Spanish, 
which “helped to create a more sympathetic bond between the United States 
and those countries. The criticism should have been that we need to do a 
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more thorough job of speaking Spanish correctly—not that we substitute 
French, the language of another nation, as the medium of exchange between 
our peoples.” While admitting the importance of France’s cultural contribu- 
tion to the world, and the esteem it enjoys in Latin America, Miss Mercer 
reminds Foley that “Spanish background, traditions, and culture are at the 
root of these lands and precede, not follow, their respect and admiration for 
France.” Miss Mercer closes with a reminder that “what we need is more 
time for languages, better teachers and methods, and less jealousy among 
language teachers.” 


W. 


“The Language Discothéque.”—Lois S. Gaudin, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 30: 27-32, January, 1946, explains how to use foreign language 
recordings most effectively. She believes recordings can best be utilized “under 
the direct supervision and guidance of experienced teachers” in classes on 
phonetics, and that “in the ordinary classroom there is little reason to play 
records.” Miss Gaudin believes that “the ideal record is one made by a native 
whose speech has no marked regionalisms or personal peculiarities, who speaks 
into the microphone without preparation, in a normal conversational tone. . . . 
The material recorded should be literary passages of various degrees of 
phonetic difficulty, straight narrative, dialogue, description, poetry.” There 
should be a phonetics room with several listening booths equipped with phono- 
graphs, For large numbers of students a record library or discothéque must 
be built up, so that records may be made available for home study. Students 
must also be taught how to use the records. “Only the student who understands 
what characterizes French sounds, who knows what is meant by a breath- 
group, who has been made aware of the intricacies of the liaison and the 
subtleties of the mute e, whose eye as well as whose ear has been trained to 
distinguish between a closed and an open vowel, who has studied the varied 
patterns of French intonation, can really derive the most profit from the study 
of a record.” Records can profitably be used in aiding students to practice at 
home on different vowel sounds, in teaching group singing of foreign lan- 
guage songs, and in learning correct intonation. Students should listen to 
records with the written text of the record before them, in order that the 
material may be studied, rehearsed, listened to, and imitated. Records are 
valuable also for the study of French regional accents. “In conclusion we 
should like to repeat that the best results from the study of records can be 
obtained only when they are carefully chosen and when their use is closely 
related to the scientific study of a language.” 


W. T. P. 


“We Need a Functional Language Program.”—Victor C. Smith, in Sec- 
ondary Education, 12: 9-11, September-October, 1945, presents, apparently 
from the layman’s point of view, since he is a general science teacher, some 
ideas on the possible reform of the foreign language and English programs. He 
first points out what he terms the “weaknesses of present language education.” 
They are: (1) languages are too time-consuming; (2) instruction in foreign 
languages generally has not resulted in ability to use these languages func- 
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tionally; (3) the present number of languages taught is too limited; (4) time 
is still wasted on Latin, a non-functional dead language; (5) time is wasted in 
attempting to teach foreign languages to pupils of slight language aptitude; 
(6) the English program is still not sufficiently responsive to individual differ- 
ences in pupils, and between sexes. As remedies for the above-described 
situation, Smith suggests (1) that only the average or gifted children should 
study any language other than English, and that such study should be extended 
through the six years of the secondary schools; (2) language teaching must 
be mechanized by records, sound motion-pictures, and dictaphones; (3) as 
much as possible, languages of the community should be taught, in order to 
facilitate opportunities for practice; (4) language offerings must be expanded 
beyond French, Spanish, and German, to include many more languages such 
as Russian, modern Greek, Italian, Japanese, and Chinese; (5) more recogni- 
tion must be given to individual differences in pupils; (6) everyday classroom 
teaching of English must be vitalized, formal grammar study eliminated, 
mechanized equipment provided, and the language program integrated into the 
community. 
W. T. P. 


“Test of Aural and Oral Aptitude for Foreign Language Study.”—K. G. 
Bottke and E. E. Milligan, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 705-709, 
December, 1945, describe a test which they have devised for determining 
aptitude in the aural and oral aspects of language study. “The use of Italian, 
which is here purely arbitrary, would nullify the examination for a student 
acquainted with that language; parallel tests would have to be developed.” The 
authors point out that “no attempt has been made to weight the various parts, 
and obviously general scholastic ability should count heavily, for a student 
who is alert intellectually usually offers compensation for defects in other 
phases of language study. The test has already been used experimentally but 
not with large enough numbers to form conclusions.” There are eight divisions, 
which test the following abilities: (1) inference understanding; (2) sound 
differentiation ; (3) assimilation and understanding of vocabulary in sentences; 
(4) vowel timbre; (5) word fluency; (6) general hearing; (7) ability to 
mimic; (8) transfer of rules of pronunciation to unknown materials. The test 
is based largely on English and Italian. Part 7, on the ability to mimic, con- 
tains also sentences in Spanish, French, German, and Portuguese. 

W. T. P. 


“Gabriela Mistral.”—Fernando Alegria, in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, 80: 29-33, January, 1946, discussing the award of the Nobel Prize in 
Literature for 1945 to Gabriela Mistral, tells of the frustrated love that was the 
motivating force in Gabriela Mistral’s life. “She followed the beloved shadow— 
he committed suicide—through the paths of earth and heaven, in ecstasy and 
in tears. It has been said that frustration led her to sublimity, that she found 
escape in the love of Christ and reward in her love for children.” He recounts 
her birth in a Chilean village fifty-six years ago, her life as a rural school- 
teacher, her rise to fame as a poet, her part in educational reforms in Mexico, 
the publication of Desolacién in New York City by the Instituto de las 
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Espafias, her service in the League of Nations, and as her career as a Chilean 
diplomat. She became recognized as the most distinguished woman writer of 
Latin America and as a great defender of woman’s rights. Her deep concern 
for the fate of the Jewish people, the dominant position in her life held by 
the Bible, and the universal appeal of her poetry are stressed by the author. 
“She has expressed the soul of women more completely and truly than any 
other poet.” When told of her Nobel Prize award, she said: “It is the New 
World that has been honored through me. . . . It is not my victory but 
America’s.” The article concludes with three of her poems in English trans- 
lation, “The Prayer,” “To the Children,” and “The Jars,” and is followed by 
a selected bibliography. 
W. T. P. 


“Realia Found in Certain Spanish Textbooks Used in Massachusetts High 
Schools.”—Nellie E. Sanchez Arce, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 
693-697, December, 1945, reports on an examination made by her into the 
cultural content of certain Spanish textbooks. “Books reported in use in seven 
or more schools were chosen for the purpose of making a realia count of the 
items contained dealing with Spain and Spanish America.” The technique 
used was that employed in similar studies for the American and Canadian 
Committees of Modern Languages. Each reference to Hispanic culture is 
classified “under a subject heading and also under a type heading, i.e., whether 
it is an allusion, description, exposition, mention, picture, or statement.” In 
her study, the author found “extremely wide variations as to the emphasis 
given to the cultural objective, and the aspects of Hispanic culture emphasized 
in each book. Among books designed for the same level, some have several 
times as many realia as others.” In some the cultural material is presented in 
Spanish, in others partly in Spanish and partly in English. The author believes 
“it would seem desirable to give more significance to the readings in Spanish.” 
She believes that “descriptions, expositions, and statements ought to receive 
more weight in determining the choice of a book than the number of allusions 
and mentions. Without any particular evidence, it also seems probable that good 
pictures, adequately explained, should also be valued highly.” Additional realia 
material beyond that given in the textbooks should be given by the teacher. 
“The additional material should vary according to the particular text used.” 
For realia materials, the author refers her readers to several government agen- 
cies, including the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations of the 
United States Office of Education, the Pan American Union, and the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


W. T..P. 


“A Method of Teaching Modern Languages.”—Albert Scholz, in The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, 29: 688-692, December, 1945, describes his oral method 
of teaching languages. He begins with speaking, but follows and accompanies 
speaking by reading and writing. “After the first half-hour or so, the medium 
of instruction is French only. . . . Translation is avoided from the start.” He 
also avoids using printed material at the beginning because it establishes 
incorrect habits of pronunciation. He makes extensive use of choral repetition 
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by the class. The teaching of numbers and simple arithmetical processes is done 
orally. “Grammar is introduced after a certain fundamental vocabulary has 
been mastered and is always based strictly on material already covered.” The 
alphabet is learned early, and oral spelling is practiced. Questions and answers, 
use of synonyms and antonyms, explanations, actions, and memorized dialogue 
develop conversational fluency. Description of pictures and dramatization are 
made use of. Lessons are arranged according to topics. “Speaking in concert or 
in two groups is practiced continuously; later, students speak in pairs.” 
Proverbs, puns, poems, and songs serve as additional practice material. Students 
are taught to learn by using their reason as well as imitative ability, for they 
are not little children and have reason and will to aid them. Students taught 
by this method have shown up well in standardized examinations, but tests 
of oral facility are still lacking. 


W. T. P. 


“An Administrator Looks at Language Study.”—J. Cayce Morrison, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 29: 679-687, December, 1945, surveys the current 
practices and problems in foreign language teaching from the point of view 
of a school administrator in New York State, and makes many suggestions 
of interest and value to language teachers, He first presents statistics from 
New York State to show that the decrease in foreign language enrollments in 
the period 1940-1944 was not so great as is commonly supposed. He then con- 
siders in turn various factors that affect present-day teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. First is the changing high-school population. In the past twenty-five 
years the population of secondary schools has broadened to include not only 
college preparatory students but all children up to the age of eighteen. The 
second factor is the increasing body of knowledge in the past generation that 
is making demands upon student time and attention to the detriment of language 
study. The third factor has been our relative isolation from the rest of the 
world, which has resulted in little need for a speaking knowledge of foreign 
languages. Under “Administrative Factors,” Morrison discusses the difficulties 
of administrators in obtaining adequately educated teachers. Under “Limita- 
tions of Language Teachers,” the author laments the tendency of teachers of 
different languages to compete among themselves, a practice which hurts the 
cause of all, He criticizes their tendency to make unwarranted assumptions 
concerning their subject and to place their subject above the pupils. Morrison 
deplores the lack of vision on the part of some teachers, who place too much 
emphasis on grammar and too little on the culture of foreign peoples. Concern- 
ing changes wrought by the war, Morrison says, “It seems almost certain that 
one of the outcomes of this war will be a rapidly-increasing interest in and 
demand for knowledge of languages by an ever-increasing portion of the 
population.” He believes that “there will be an ever-increasing demand for 
oral and aural mastery of the language studied. We shall want language 
instruction to be more closely related to understanding of the cultural, educa- 
tional, political, and religious life of the peoples using the language.” He 
believes schools should capitalize on the knowledge of languages which the 
children bring from their homes. He advises a sound guidance program to 
determine the aptitude of pupils for language study and to aid them in the 
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selection of the language they should study. He believes that there will be 
“much greater emphasis on exchange of students and teachers” with other 
countries, and that many communities will “require travel abroad as a pre- 
requisite for the certification or employment of teachers of languages.” He 
recommends the widespread use of assistant teachers drawn from the foreign- 
born population. “Looking to the future, we shall be not less interested in the 
cultural values of language study, but we shall strive to attain those cultural 
values through teaching languages as an essential instrument in the exercise 
of our duties as citizens of the world.” 


W..T.?. 


“Aviation in Inter-American Education: A Spanish Conversation Unit.”— 
Ferdinand M. Labastille, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 671-676, 
December, 1945, presents suggestions and bibliography for a unit in conversa- 
tional Spanish, built up around the subject of aviation in Inter-American 
relations. Labastille formulated his ideas in connection with the Inter-American 
Demonstration Center established at the State Teachers College in Jersey 
City. The general objective of the unit is to familiarize the students with the 
importance of the airplane in our Inter-American relations. The specific ob- 
jectives are the ability to understand, speak, and read Spanish, the acquisition 
of an aviation vocabulary, and familiarity with everyday expressions, The unit 
contains fifteen lessons, built up around such topics as airlines, airplanes, 
aviation history, airports, and various traveling situations encountered by a 
tourist in Spanish America. The author presents detailed suggestions with 
regard to maps of air routes, conversation techniques, how to present the first 
lesson, introduction of new topics, reviews and vocabulary drills, sources and 
ideas on the history of aviation, and the use of the workshop technique in pre- 
senting unit-assignments. 

Wak 


“Inter-American Centers Promote Understanding.”—Raymond T. Rich, in 
The Nation’s Schools, 36: 41-42, November, 1945, describes the work done 
through the Office of Inter-American Affairs in establishing Inter-American 
Centers throughout the country, for the purpose of promoting better under- 
standing of the people of the Latin American countries. Twenty such Centers 
and many sub-centers have already been established. “Higher standards of 
living throughout the Americas, greater export and import trade, mutual 
acquaintance through increased two-way travel, more industrialization in all 
the republics for the advantage of all, including the United States—these are 
among the objectives toward which the Centers are definitely working.” The 
aim of these Centers is “to encourage, strengthen and assist innumerable 
local and regional groups whose programs include the promotion of Inter- 
American cooperation.” They rarely undertake programs of their own, All the 
Centers have paid directors and assistants, their boards are made up of repre- 
sentative community leaders from all walks of life and of diverse political, 
economic, and social points of view. This program has been in operation since 
1941. Some organizations already established were given grants of assistance 
and approved as Centers, and some new Centers were set up. During 1944 the 
Centers distributed literature, supplied motion pictures, produced radio broad- 
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casts, sponsored meetings, and displayed exhibits. Not only cultural but eco- 
nomic relations have been fostered. Hospitality has been provided for Latin 
American visitors. This service has been especially well received in the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The Centers are attempting to bring about meetings of 
business leaders, and to train business men for work in Latin America, The 
permanence of these activities is assured through the formation of a Council 
for Inter-American Cooperation, incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, which will bind the Centers together and assure their continued 
activity. Headquarters of the Council for Inter-American Cooperation, Inc., 
are at 57 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


W. T. P. 


“The Program of the Inter-American Educational Foundation.”—Kenneth 
Holland, in The Educational Record, 27: 80-86, January, 1946, describes our 
educational cooperation with Latin American countries, The Inter-American 
Educational Foundation was incorporated by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs on September 25, 1943. “The development of closer educational rela- 
tions among the Americas has been an integral part of the work of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs since its establishment in August, 1940. The Edu- 
cational Foundation was established some three years later because it was 
realized that one of the significant bases for Inter-American understanding 
was the attainment of improved educational opportunities and the raising of 
standards of living throughout the hemisphere. . . . The general objective of 
the Foundation is the development of cooperative educational programs with 
the other American republics that emphasize the improvement of elementary, 
secondary, and normal schools; vocational and health education, especially in 
rural areas; community-centered schools; literacy; and the teaching of the 
English language.” Mr. Holland stresses the fact that “it is the educational 
authority of the interested country that determines the kind of program that 
is to be undertaken,” and that “all programs participated in by the Foundation 
are cooperative . .. with each country contributing its proportionate share in 
funds, materials, and personnel.” Although the programs developed in the 
different countries vary, they all have in common “(1) sending United States 
educational specialists to work with the Minister of Education and his staff, 
(2) developing teaching materials, and (3) bringing distinguished educators 
and teachers of the other American republics to the United States to lecture, 
discuss, study, and participate in national, state, and local educational pro- 
grams.” Agreements for cooperative educational programs have been signed 
and are in operation in fourteen countries; special programs of a less compre- 
hensive nature have been developed in four others. “Results so far obtained 
are encouraging and indicate that real progress toward the solution of funda- 
mental educational problems is being made.” 


W. T. P. 


“The Workshop Program: Demonstrating the Value of the Language 
Laboratory.”—Robert S. Whitehouse, in The Modern Language Journal, 29: 
590-595, November, 1945, describes the methods used in the operation of a 
language laboratory at Birmingham-Southern College. A portable phonograph 
and three sets of records constituted the initial equipment. A room was set 
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aside for use as a language laboratory, available to all students of modern 
foreign languages. All members of the foreign language faculty cooperated in 
supervising the laboratory periods. One day out of five was set aside in each 
five-unit class for laboratory work. Each instructor was encouraged to use 
his own ingenuity in devising ways of using the laboratory. “There was no 
‘master plan’ to be followed.” The principal task was to aid students to under- 
stand through the ear what they heard on the recordings, and to get them to 
write down correctly what they heard. A pseudo-shorthand system was devised 
to facilitate this process, consisting of the initial letter of each word plus 
enough more letters to make recall possible. These shorthand transcriptions 
were later corrected and handed in. The good students were able to produce 
almost perfect papers. Ear-training, better pronunciation, and facility in writ- 
ing were the results attained. “The aim of the Work Shop is not to offer an 
accelerated program of language teaching. . .. The Work Shop will continue 
because it activates the teaching process.” 


W. T. B. 


“What Is Our Job?”—William Milwitzky, in The Modern Language Journal, 
29: 578-589, November, 1945, presents his ideas on what modern foreign lan- 
guage teachers should seek to attain in the foreign language classroom, basing 
his remarks on a half-century of retrospection. He recalls the planlessness of 
language teaching at the time of the Report of the Committee of Twelve, the 
voluminous reports of the Modern Foreign Language Study, and the “Cole- 
man Report” with its reading aim. He considers that the present task of lan- 
guage teachers is “to help prepare American youth for this post-war world,” 
and that we must not be casual about this job. In response to the query “what 
is our job?” he replies that it is too much to say that “it is to train students 
for the mastery of the written and spoken foreign language,” and too little 
to say that it is “to teach the foreign language.” It is easy to teach students 
who are strongly motivated, and our first task is to provide the motivation. 
It is also a part of our job to be properly prepared ourselves. “No one can, 
surely no one should, undertake to teach a language who does not know it and 
has not, in one way or another, learned to teach it.” The teacher must be able 
to solve unexpected linguistic problems, as well as to “know swimmingly” 
the language he teaches. He must be above the mere repetition of rules and 
remember that “it is human beings we are dealing with.” Teachers should be 
able to develop in their students “all that their nature warrants,” and be able 
to make students follow their lessons “without inner resistance or passivity,” 
stimulating them into “expecting pleasure as well as profit from the lessons 
still to come.” Finally, we teachers must “see to it that our Boards of Education 
and our college trustees do not take us for cheap hirelings and at cheap hire.” 

W. T. P. 


“Domingo Sarmiento: the Schoolmaster President—Citizen of the New 
World.”—Leonard S. Kenworthy, in The Harvard Educational Review, 15: 
285-292, October, 1945, surveys the life and accomplishments of the great 
Argentine writer and statesman, in whose honor September 11 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Teachers’ Day. He tells briefly the main events 
of Sarmiento’s life, his birth in the province of San Juan in 1811, his simple, 
poverty-ridden childhood, his devotion to books in his childhood, his emula- 
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tion of the life of Benjamin Franklin, his refusal to do military service for the 
dictator Rosas, his flight to Chile, where he had a variety of experiences, his 
continued devotion to reading and to foreign language study, his return to 
San Juan and second flight to Chile, his work in journalism in that country, 
his founding of a normal school in Santiago followed by teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Chile, his publication of Facundo. Kenworthy analyzes briefly the 
contents of Facundo and appraises its worth as a social and literary document. 
He continues with an account of Sarmiento’s travels in Europe to observe 
educational institutions and methods, his visit to the United States and his 
personal contacts with Horace Mann, his travels about the United States, his 
return to Chile, his further writings on education and on his travels, his 
participation in the overthrow of Rosas, his continued journalistic work in 
Chile and Argentina, his return to educational work in Argentina, his experi- 
ence in diplomatic life which again took him to the United States, his election 
to the presidency of Argentina, the troubles and the accomplishments of his 
administration, his continued activity after retirement from the presidency, 
both in politics and in education, and finally his death in Asuncién, Paraguay, 
on September 11, 1888. “No more fitting tribute could possibly have been 
devised for this teacher of teachers” than to commemorate his death by naming 
September 11 as Teachers’ Day throughout the twenty-one nations of the Pan 
American Union. 


W. T. 


“And Gladly Teach?”—Multa Tooley (pseudonym), in The German Quar- 
terly, 18: 174-177, November, 1945, gives voice to the complaints, often heard 
but seldom published, concerning the foreign language teacher’s woes in 
attempting to carry on the teaching of a difficult subject under the conditions 
present in a modern American high school. “Now, as every language teacher in 
high school knows, one of the greatest difficulties in foreign language instruc- 
tion has always been the inadequate preparation of the pupils in English 
grammar.” This is because English grammar is no longer taught in the elemen- 
tary school. “A much greater difficulty arises from the practice of wholesale 
passing which is not only fostered but commanded by those in authority. . . . 
The unfortunate phase of the situation is that pupils of average or superior 
ability are not required to make the most of their talents, but are subjected to 
no more pressure than the incompetents.” Such ill-prepared pupils, unable to 
read their own language satisfactorily, are put into classes in foreign languages. 
The teacher is faced with the problem of teaching classes of greatly varying 
ability and inadequate preparation, without administrative encouragement to 
do an honest job of teaching and to require honest effort from the pupils. The 
problem is further complicated by numerous unnecessary interruptions of class 
work by extra-curricular activities. “Before language instruction can come into 
its own in secondary schools, there must be such a complete change in school 
policy and educational objectives that some of us may not live to see it.” 

W. T. P. 


“Results of Developmental Reading Procedures in First-Year Spanish.”— 
Thornton C, Blayne, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 39-43, January, 
1946, describes results attained at the Menlo School and Junior College in 
increasing the rate and comprehension of students in reading Spanish, through 
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the application of modern methods of improving reading comprehension in 
English. “Use of modern learning procedures with seventeen first-year students 
of Spanish during the school term 1944-1945 yielded an end-year group median 

of 315 words per minute with ninety-per-cent comprehension on reading matter 
of standard first-year difficulty. These results approximate the norms for speed 
of comprehension in reading English.” The methodology used laid primary 
stress on these principles: (1) The introduction of special training in silent 

reading techniques early in the first semester. (2) Primary emphasis on 
reading for ideas rather than for words. (3) Guided practice in silent-reading 
techniques apart from oral-reading work, preferably on different material, to 

prevent the formation of habits of subvocal word-for-word reading. (4) Pre- 

guidance with regard to objectives of the program, in order that students might 

be aware of underlying purposes, (5) A continuous evaluation of achievement. - 
(6) Appealing reading materials, preferably of high current interest. (7) 

Gradual but imperceptible increase of difficulty of selections and tests. (8) 

Realization by all concerned that real growth comes only with psychologically- 

spaced practice over a period of time. Blayne believes that “if practice in 

oral reading and translation is relied upon as the sole method of promoting 

growth in silent reading, only a silent form of decoding or of subvocal, oral, 

word-for-word reading can at best result.” 


W. 


“The Harvard Report.”—Theodore Huebener, in The French Review, 19: 
109-110, December, 1945, analyzes critically the “Harvard Report,” General 
Education in a Free Society, pointing out its weaknesses with respect to 
foreign languages. The general statements in the report express “fine ideals for 
education in a democratic society” that are “undoubtedly acceptable to the 
majority of our teachers and to all those interested in better social living.” For 
the attainment of their ideal of a free man and citizen, however, the authors 
establish a core of three units of science and mathematics, and two of social 
studies. “Foreign languages are not even mentioned” among the required 
subjects, The Committee devotes a section to “Foreign Language,” but “does 
not believe in foreign languages as such, for the masses.” The principal purpose 
of language teaching is to “illuminate English.” Those who need a real prac- 
tical command of a language can gain it in intensive summer courses. “The 
length of the course [in foreign language], methodology, standards, objectives, 
etc. are not touched upon.” The Committee ignores completely the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. “Deep concern over the low I.Q. colors the entire 
report.” The academic curriculum is diluted “so that he who does ‘not read 
well’ and is not ‘skilled in hand’ may not be embarrassed. . . . Here we have 
‘general’ education. And the amazing thing is that it is given to us by Harvard 
scholars !” 


W. T. P. 


“The Spanish Generation of 1936.”—Homero Seris, in Books Abroad, 19: 
336-340, Autumn, 1945, discusses the question of what constitutes a literary 
generation, concludes that there was a “generation of 1936 in Spanish litera- 
ture” as truly as there was a generation of 1898” and names the principal 
writers who in his opinion belong to this new generation. This period “was a 
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period when it was impossible to divorce literature from politics. The ideal 
which united the young Spanish writers in 1936 was opposition to Fascism.” 
This generation of writers sprang from the “Alianza de Intelectuales Anti- 
fascistas” under the leadership of José Bergamin as director and Rafael Alberti 
as secretary. Patriotism and love of liberty were the keynotes of the new 
generation of writers. They exerted their influence “with the pen, the spoken 
word, the radio, the newspaper. . . . They composed ardent poems, aflame with 
patriotism and republican sentiments. . . . It was a veritable awakening, a 
literary resurrection, a vivifying revolution, a new furrow opened in the 
Spanish soil, in our contemporary literature.” Space precludes listing all the 
writers who belonged to this new generation. Seris finds them united, with 
certain exceptions, by similarity in age, homogeneity of education (all univer- 
sity-trained), by personal contact with one another, by the historical event 
of the castastrophic War of 1936, by the individual leadership of José 
Bergamin and the spiritual influence of “the poet of liberty,” Walt Whitman, 
and his Spanish disciple, Jorge Guillén, by the “peculiar language of the 
generation” which was its new form of self-expression, and by the “paralysis 
of the generation preceding,” the Generation of ’98. “The Group of ’98 had 
collapsed ideologically and morally and had fallen into complete literary 
decadence.” Seris arrives at the conclusion “that the Spanish literary genera- 
tion of 1936 is a living reality.” 


W. T. 


“Comments on the Harvard Report.”—Theodore Huebener, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 29: 677-678, December, 1945, takes the authors of the 
“Harvard Report” to task for their slighting of foreign languages as an integral 
part of the curriculum. After opening with “edifying phrases about education 
for world citizenship and the preservation of the common cultural heritage of 
the West,” the report fails to include foreign languages in the suggested core- 
curriculum. “To them are devoted some seven pages tucked away in the section 
on the Humanities, revealing rather startling ignorance of the methodology and 
objectives of foreign language instruction in the modern high school.” The aim 
of foreign language teaching is to improve one’s English; “those who have need 
of a foreign language for research can get it in intensive summer courses” ; 
German and Spanish are largely tool subjects; “French and Latin are desirable 
because they ‘illuminate’ English syntax”; only a few who can profit by 
language study should go on with it; ancient Greek and modern Russian should 
be taught in the last years of high school; “general language” should be en- 
couraged as introductory to English—these are some of the report’s amazing 
statements about foreign language study. Italian is not included at all. “It is 
flatly denied that one studies a foreign language to learn a foreign language.” 
The value of acquaintance with foreign cultures is entirely overlooked. After 
decrying the “watering of subject-matter, the report does just that with 
foreign languages: “And this at a time when our country has entered into 
countless cultural, commercial, and political relations with a score of foreign 
countries, and a long-range, expensive program with an entire continent, re- 
quiring the services of thousands of persons equipped with foreign languages 
and a widespread knowledge of foreign cultures among the populace.” 

W. a. 
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“Toward More Broadly Based Modern Language Curricula.”—Walter V. 
Kaulfers, in School and Society, 62: 345-347, December 1, 1945, pleads for “a 
broadly based program that affords opportunity to learn to read, write, under- 
stand, and speak a foreign language for present-day real-life purposes.” He 
points out that foreign languages have played a significant part in the training 
of leaders at various periods in the history of advancing civilization. Greek, 
Latin, French, and German have at different times played this role. In this 
country before the recent war, foreign language work formed a part of the 
liberal arts curriculum for the acquisition of culture, and the reading approach 
was most important for this purpose. The types of students now coming to our 
campuses are much more varied than heretofore, and for them “the prewar 
foreign language curriculum will at times seem both inadequate and irrelevant.” 
In reading, current literature of significance to their life-career interests will 
alone seem important and interesting to them. Languages will also appeal to 
many “as instruments of oral communication in vocational or social life.” 
Kaulfers does not recommend uniform unit-requirements in foreign language, 
but suggests rather that we “think in terms of graduated scopes or levels of 
performance,” and of individual counseling and guidance. He points to the 
placement tests developed by Cheydleur at the University of Wisconsin as a 
possible means of evaluating attainment and assigning credit. “In a word, 
college modern language departments will be increasingly called upon to pro- 
vide more broadly based curricula designed to serve the many vocations and 
life interests of a democratic society instead of subordinating them to those 
select professions and intellectual interests which heretofore have worn the 
inherited robes of aristocracy.” 


W. T. P. 


REVIEWS... 


S. Donan, Associate Editor 
and the Editor 


RoseNBAUM, SIDONIA CARMEN, Modern Women Poets of Spanish America. 
The Precursors: Delmira Agustini, Gabriela Mistral, Alfonsina Storni, Juana 
de Ibarbourou. New York: Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1945. 
Paper. 273 pp. Price, $4.00. 

Sefialaba hace poco D. Tomas Navarro el interés y dedicacién con que en 
Norte América se estudian hoy los temas de estética, literatura y cultura 
general hispanoamericana; destacaba cémo los nortefios—algunos son dis- 
cipulos del propio profesor Navarro—, hacen sus viajes de investigacién a 
nuestras tierras, y utilizando su técnica, penetran a nuestro mundo moral, 
mientras en la América Hispana se recibe gentilmente a esos investigadores 
de la “América rubia” y se les ofrece el rico tesoro espiritual de nuestra vida, 
para que la analicen y la atomicen. El peligro de esto radica, por razones 
psicolégicas muy obvias, en la interpretacién norteamericana, que de nuestras 
especiales modalidades y de nuestra mds intima intimidad, se dé al mundo. 
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Lo ideal, lo propio, seria que fuesen los mismos hispanoamericanos, dotados 
de la intuicién caracteristica de su “raza,” y de un verdadero sentido de 
imaginacién, los que, una vez poseyendo la mds avanzada técnica, hiciesen el 
estudio de su flora y de su fauna, de sus letras y de su pensamiento, de todos 
los aspectos de su cultura. Para lograr Ja verdadera interpretacién se precisa 
tanto de la sensibilidad que parece centrarse en el Sur, como de la técnica que, 
en lineas generales, se ha desarrollado en el Norte. 

Esa fusién admirable que deseamos, de penetracién e intuicién artistica mds 
el rigor en las investigaciones, ese maridaje armonioso de sensibilidad fina 
y exactitud, fijaciébn de datos y erudicién, caracteriza la obra que ha publicado 
Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, profesora hispanoamericana en Hunter College, Nueva 
York, y redactora bibliografica de la Revista Hispdnica Moderna. 

Su Modern Women Poets of Spanish America escrito en una modernisima 
y hermosa prosa inglesa de altos quilates, presenta al ptiiblico norteamericano 
algunas de nuestras voces liricas femeninas de mas alta jerarquia. La obra 
es una galeria de imagenes, una secuencia de semblanzas literarias y morales, 
un trabajo en el cual no sabemos qué admirar mas, si el orden y el método 
utilizado en la presentacién de las siluetas, el comentario profundo de las 
raices del arte que analiza, o la caracterizacién general de las poetisas y sus 
creaciones. E] libro es también una tesis doctoral presentada a la Facultad de 
Filosofia de la Universidad de Columbia. Pero no es sélo eso, una tesis, una 
obra de sistematizacién, de scholar, sino, sobre todo, una obra de amor, de 
amor encendido. 

Si se nos permite la sinceridad de la expresién, diremos que este libro 
nos parece primero sentido y pensado bajo las alas de ese “arcangel” que ha 
dicho ultimamente Gabriela Mistral al referirse al genio de la lengua espafiola, 
y que luego ha sido vertido a los moldes de la lengua de Shakespeare. Estamos 
ademas ante interpretaciones de almas de mujer—esto no es insinuacién 
negativa—hechas por otra mujer, que es una escritora de estilo mesurado, a 
veces, con el que vela la palpitacién siempre humana, el “fuego escondido” 
diriamos, una defensora de la contribucién animica y cultural de su “estirpe.” 
Sentimos también en algunas pdginas—las dedicadas a Delmira y otras a 
Gabriela Mistral especialmente—, como un eco de la voz, de la presencia moral 
del profesor espafiol Don Federico de Onis. 

En tres partes principales se divide el libro: primero, la poesia femenina 
antes de Delmira Agustini; luego, la vida y creacién de esta “alma ftlgida y 
carne sombria”; finalmente, tres voces que de algtin modo reciben estimulo 
de la Agustini: Gabriela Mistral—tenura, maternidad y esticismo—, Alfonsina 
Storni—soledad, insatisfaccién, desesperanza—, Juana de Ibarbourou—cantico 
fresco y serenado de la naturaleza. 

En el Prefacio se establece que hay en la evolucién del arte poético femenino 
hispanoamericano de los ultimos cuarenta afios, dos momentos: uno inicial, 
ya histérico y liquidado, que corresponde al post-modernismo ; otro, segundo, de 
plenitud y florecimiento que coincide, a partir del ’18 con la propagacién de 
los nuevos ismos literarios y con las transformaciones generales que dan color 
y sentido a la poesia, la estética y la nueva vida universal. Lo central del libro 
es el andlisis y la meditacién sobre la obra de Delmira, ya que por confesién 
de la comentarista, las paginas iniciales y las finales sirven para ayudar a 
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darnos la perspectiva general, el marco histérico en que florece la autora de 
Los cdlices vacios. Tenemos pues en Modern Women Poets of Spanish America 
el esquema—mucho mds que una esquema preliminar—,del orbe poético 
femenino hispanoamericano en la primera mitad del siglo XX. 

La Introduccién propiamente dicho es a modo de una apologia de la mujer 
nuestra. Leyéndolo surge el recuerdo de la mujer en la Conquista, con Dofia 
Marina la intérprete, con Dofia Maria de Toledo que goberné las Antillas en 
vez de Diego Colén; la novedad, la incorporacién de mestizas y criollas; la 
evocacién fugaz de una imagen famosa en la hagiografia iberoamericana, 
Santa Rosa de Lima—que nacié en San German de Puerto Rico—; mujeres 
con el fulgor y la aureola libertaria de Manuela Sdenz, la “libertadora del 
Libertador.” Se suman ademas nombres de resonancias universales como los 
de Santa Teresa, Concepcién Arenal, Rosalia de Castro. 

Entre las escritoras situadas antes del Modernismo, después de aludir a la 
“enigmatica Amarilis,” la sefiorita Rosenbaum menciona a Sor Juana, poetisa 
de barroquismo y encanto popular, a la colombiana Madre Castillo, a mujeres 
del Siglo XIX como Salomé Urefia de Henriquez o Alejandrina Benitez, hasta 
llegar a una figura del Romanticismo como la Avellaneda. Inmediatamente 
estudia a tres poetisas: a Maria Enriqueta, la que quiso cantar inicamexte el 
dolor y la muerte, cronolégicamente la primera poetisa de nuestro siglo; a 
Juana Borrero, la adolescente cubana estremecida de amor ante Julian del 
Casal; y a Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, el alma con mirada de fuga, que dejé 
una huella de su sentir en estos versos: 


Yo no sé en que fantdstica materia 

Al escultor de la progenie humana 

Le plugo modelar la estatua mia, 

Que no ablanda la luz de las auroras 

Ni el oscuro crepisculo marchita. (“Canto Verbal.”) 


Delmira Agustini es a juicio de Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, la primera mujer 
que merece ser considerada una modernista. Es también una tipica hispano- 
americana por el hibridismo de su sangre—gotas de lo francés, lo germanico, 
lo argentino y lo uruguayo se atinan en sus venas en rara quimica. Sabemos 
acerca de la iniciacién de Delmira en el arte pictérico y en la mtisica de Bach, 
Beethoven, y Chopin—que luego deja como intereses secundarios. Ha recreado 
también Sidonia C. Rosenbaum la atmésfera literaria en que se forma esta 
poetisa, aclarando las relaciones de ésta con personalidades como las de Manuel 
Ugarte, Zorrilla de San Martin o el autor de Los peregrinos de piedra. 

Entiende la comentarista que la evolucién de la poesia de Delmira se puede 
estudiar, dividiéndola en cuatro fases 0 ciclos principales: el de la nifiez y la 
adolescencia; la época de El libro blanco (1907) y Cantos de la mafiana 
(1910). Esta segunda es la fase de sencillez, delicadeza en la expresién, 
riqueza y variedad temdtica, momento cuando atin sigue cdnones predeter- 
minados de estética y ética. La liberacién, el salto sobre lo normativo vendra 
con la desnudez de alma y la ardentia de espiritu de Los cdlices vacios (1913) 
y se intensificar4 con las notas audaces de erotismo que imprimen caracter a 
los Cantos de la mafiana. Habra entonces rica floracién y novedad de imagenes. 
En la cuarta etapa esa creacién de Delmira Agustini habra evolucionado hacia 
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un mayor barroquismo y hacia una mas auténtica originalidad. 

Si el amor (“Eros, yo quiero guiarte, Padre ciego”) y la muerte y la vida 
son las tres notas centrales de todo lirico, hemos de sumar la preocupacién por 
lo onirico como un cuarto elemento de poetizacién en Delmira. 


(Imagina el amor que habré sofiado 
mas grande que la vida, mds que el suefio) 


* * * 


Las cavernas del suefio: decid, flores, 
seran. . . .el oasis. . . de la vida?) 


Cree la doctora Rosenbaum que la emocién priva sobre la sensacién en 
Delmira, destaca en la obra de ésta, huellas de Bécquer y Dario y sefiala la 
belleza de sus métaforas y la aspiracién a la libertad sintetizada en las lineas 
poéticas: 

Para morir como la ley impone 

El mar no quiere diques,j quiere playas! 
Asi la Idea cuando surca el verso 

Quiere al final de la ardua galeria, 

Mas que una puerta de cristal o de oro 
La pampa abierta que le grite: “j Libre!” 


Tras el desmenuzamiento a que se somete el verso aqui, es muy grato 
arribar a la valoracién critica en que se rearquitectura la unidad de este arte 
y se reconstruye esta personalidad poética. Mujer y poesia se ven entonces en 
un todo tinico y arménico. La poesia se siente determinada por la aspiracién 
de libertad. Y tras el comento de la influencia de Nietzsche y D’Annunzio y 
el uruguayo A. Armando Vasseur se concluye diciéndonos que la verdadera 
originalidad en Delmira radica en haber logrado expresar lo que habia en las 
raices mas hondas de su intimidad. (Hemos recordado a Pindaro: “sé quien 
eres.” Y también unas palabras de Alfonso Reyes relativas a que el ser se 
salva cuando logra vislumbrar el mensaje que trae al mundo). 

Antes de terminar este apunte deseamos expresar que tienen sumo interés 
las aclaraciones que aqui se hacen al atacar la relacién de este arte con el 
misticismo. Todos estamos y estaremos de acuerdo, sin embargo, en que se 
puede alcanzar la pureza lirica y llegar a los umbrales de la inefabilidad sin 
ser mistico. 

Después pasamos a la emocién del arte de Gabriela Mistral, la maestra y 
escritora, el “alma y tierra” que dijera Mafiach. Surge como la mas cosmopolita 
e internacional y realizando, viviendo, un magisterio moral pocas veces 
igualado. Suyo es un saber casi ascético, suya la espiritualidad en la vida y en 
el arte, libre de rubendarismo y actitudes olimpicas. 

El andlisis de Desolacién que hace la sefiorita Rosenbaum es el mds completo 
que conocemos, asi como consideramos, a pesar de esta tesis, que el andlisis 
mas perfecto e integral de Tala—en el que se sefiala la huella de Bergson en 
Gabriela—lo hizo la doctora Margot Arce en el magnifico nimero de la 
Revista de las Mujeres Graduadas de la Universidad de Puerto Rico dedicado 
a la poetica chilena. 
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Admiradores de la poetisa y maestra, no podemos dejar de repetir con 
religiosidad este fragmento de uno de sus poemas: 


Aqui me estoy, Sefior, con la cara caida 

Sobre el polvo, parlandote un creptsculo entero, 
O todos los creptisculos a que alcance la vida, 

Si tardas en decirme la palabra que espero. 


Fatigaré tu oido de preces y sollozos, 

Lamiendo, lebrel timido, los bordes de tu manto, 
Y ni pueden herirme tus ojos amorosos 

Ni esquivar tu pie el riego caliente de mi Ilanto. 
| Di el perdén, dilo al fin! 


Alfonsina Storni es el signo de vida de ciudad con sus soledades. Es la 

insatisfaccién. Nunca alcanzé la paz de la felicidad. Suya fué la desesperanza. 
“We may well consider her the most intellectual, the most objective and the 
most social-minded of these modernist Spanish American poetesses,” concluye 
la comentarista al hablar sobre la autora de Languidez, Ocre y Poemas de 
amor. 
El libro termina con un hermoso margen al verso y a la prosa de la 
Ibarbourou. Vamos al reencuentro de la amante de la naturaleza fresca, de 
la que se entrega al amor, diciendo: “Descifieme, amante,” “talame.” Estudiados 
los temas y estilo de su obra, se subrayan también las reminiscencias—mejor 
dicho, las tangencias—, entre el arte de Juana de América y el de Omar 
Khay4m, Ronsard y Anacreonte. 

Frente al libro de la doctora Sidonia C. Rosenbaum podemos repetir con 
verdadero sentido lo que ella ha escrito en la Introduccién a su obra: “No 
longer do critics have to speak of a book with undue severity and scorn, or 
with patronizing condescension, because a woman wrote it.” Después de la 
finura y penetracién de estos andlisis, de las pardfrasis en lengua inglesa que 
nos hacen memorar, por la fidelidad al original, traducciones admirables de 
Edith Fishtine Helman; después de esta revelacién de dominio de literaturas 
extranjeras—la francesa, la inglesa, la espafiola le sirven para los contrastes 
de las imagenes que evoca—, los criticos tendran las manos muy 4giles para el 
aplauso férvido. 

José FERRER 
Hunter College, 
New York, N.Y. 


GonzALez Bianco, Pepro, Vindicacién y honra de Espaiia. México, D.F.: 

The Author, 1944. Paper. 749 pp. Price, 25 pesos. 

He aqui un estupendo libro de otro erudito espafiol que hall6é acogida en el 
hospitalario México. Gonzdlez Blanco parece que tuvo la rara suerte de 
salvar de la hecatombe espafiola las fichas y notas de sus extensas lecturas. 
Otros, menos afortunados, perdieron el fruto de afios de trabajo. 

La obra de que nos ocupamos no es un libro, sino varios publicados en un 
tomo, Sin embargo, los diferentes componentes de la obra guardan entre si 
cierta unidad y cohesién, que es la cultura hispana. El autor reconoce en su 
obra defectos de organizacién, pues no es “ni tan porro ni tan iletrado” para 
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no darse cuenta de ello. Creo por mi parte, que en vez de oponer reparos a 
tal acumulacién de materiales diversos, debemos agradecer al autor el que 
haya incluido en un volumen varias monografias que de publicarse por 
separado hubieran resultado dificiles de conseguir, Debemos de estarle doble- 
mente agradecidos, porque la publicacién de este libro no debe de haberle 
rendido grandes utilidades pecuniarias, si lo publicéd por su cuenta, como parece. 

Como ya el titulo lo indica, tratase de una obra de afirmacién hispAnica. 
Gonzalez Blanco no hace la apologia de la cultura espafiola; no la necesita. 
Las cosas de verdadero valor se imponen por sus propios méritos, sin necesidad 
de andar mendigando aplauso. Espafia tiene brillantes periodos de cultura. 
Lo que hace falta es que las gentes se enteren, y el propdésito del autor es 
precisamente revelar esos aspectos de la cultura hispana y asi despertar en el 
lector respeto y orgullo por la aportacién cultural de Espafia, y asi volver por 
su honra. Esta si que es verdadera labor de hispanidad, y no las vaciedades 
falangistas. 

La primera parte del libro, la parte basica de la obra, contiene una Historia 
de la civilizacién ibérica, que comprende trescientas veintis¢is paginas. Es una 
obra algo mas extensa que la de Oliveira Martins del mismo titulo. Va dividida 
en siete libros que estudian aspectos de la cultura ibérica desde los tiempos 
primitivos hasta el siglo XVII. Al final de cada libro hay varias paginas de 
notas en letra menuda en que se detallan las fuentes bibliograficas y se amplia 
la discusién del texto. A través de la obra hace resaltar las instituciones 
espafiolas y su caracter democratico. 

A continuacién de la Historia siguen ocho apéndices, numerados de A a J, 
que abarcan mas de cuatrocientas paginas. Van impresos a dos columnas, con 
copiosas notas al final de cada uno. Esos apéndices harmonizan perfectamente 
con el contenido de la obra. Son en realidad aclaraciones o estudios detallados 
de argumentos ya presentados. En el primero, que versa sobre la lengua 
espafiola, se discuten las primeras manifestaciones del castellano, y su evolu- 
cién. Es una interesante monografia en que se muestra un acertado aprove- 
chamiento de las obras de Menéndez Pidal y otros caracterizados filélogos. En 
esta discusién se muestra el autor excesivamente purista. Los galicismos, cuyo 
uso condena en la nota final, ya casi todos han adquirido ciudadania espafiola. 
Creo que ya resulta dificil considerar galicismos palabras como solucionar, 
sensacional, avalancha, de momento, cuchichear, y otras que él cita. Estas 
listas son siempre interesantes, empezando por las de Juan de Valdés, hasta 
las de Julio Casares. A veces los fildlogos escriben torpemente. De Menéndez 
Pidal dice: “Lastima que hombre que tan bien conoce la lengua escriba tan 
deplorablemente” (p. 364). 

El Apéndice B es un “Epitome de la cultura hispana hasta el siglo XIX.” 
Aqui se completa el estudio que en la Historia se limita al periodo antiguo. 
Los cinco apéndices siguientes guardan cierta relacién entre si, pues en ellos 
se discute el antidogmatismo hispdnico, Erasmo y su influencia en Espafia, y 
la literatura anticlerical, Estas doscientas paginas contienen, a mi parecer, 
lo mas interesante de la obra de Gonzalez Blanco. Se ve en seguida que no 
s6lo domina la literatura filoséfica del siglo XVI, sino que le atrae el asunto. 
La recia personalidad espafiola se rebela contra las pretensiones autoritarias 
del papado. Las luchas entre el regalismo y los ultramontanos son constantes 
en Espafia. Nadie en Espafia por piadoso que sea se somete servilmente a la 
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autoridad romana. El espafiol es intensamente religioso, pero fundamental- 
mente anticlerical. Desde los comienzos del cristianismo lucha el espafiol para 
sacudirse la tutela clerical, refiida con su caracter independiente. A eso 
responden la heterodoxia de Prisciliano, la intensidad de los iluminados, y 
la entereza de los misticos. Lo mejor de la literatura espafiola, aun la escrita 
por clérigos, es anticlerical. En estas monografias muestra el autor la curio- 
sidad intelectual de Menéndez y Pelayo fundida con el espiritu de Unamuno, 
que parecen ser sus autores predilectos. 

En el Apéndice H se estudia la poesia alegérica y cortesana en el Cancionero 
de Baena, y sus influencias extranjeras, especialmente las italianas. 

Habiendo presentado tal cimulo de datos que demuestran el florecimiento 
de la cultura espafiola, ya puede el autor, y también el lector, contestar a la 
necia pregunta de M. Masson. Este buen sefior se preguntaba en el siglo 
XVIII “zQué debe a Espafia la ciencia de estos ultimos siglos?” Gonzalez 
Blanco dedica el Apéndice I a responder al presuntuoso francés, Lo hace con 
cierto ensafiamiento, recordandole lo mucho que la literatura francesa debe 
a Espafia. 

El ultimo Apéndice trae un “Resumen historical cronolégico de Espafia” 
en unas cuarenta paginas. Aqui pone el autor los diferentes gobernantes y 
dinastias desde los tiempos mas remotos hasta nuestros dias. En las notas a 
este apéndice se toca, aunque muy someramente, el periodo contemporaneo. 

Termina la obra con un elucidario de palabras arcaicas que aparecen en las 
numerosas citas de textos antiguos utilizados en las notas. Viene finalmente 
una nutrida bibliografia en catorce paginas de obras generales puestas en 
orden alfabético. No incluye las obras citadas en las notas, donde pone la 
referencia bibliografica correspondiente. Asi se explica que falten en la Biblio- 
grafia las obras de Menéndez y Pelayo, que tanto aprovecha. 

A pesar de ser esta una obra de erudiciédn se lee con agrado por su estilo 
facil y tono viril. Es libro de grar valor para el estudioso por la enorme 
cantidad de informacién que encierra. Debiera ser leido por todos los que se 
dedican a la difusién de la cultura hispana, ora sea en la tribuna, en la 
catedra o el periodismo. Es de lamentar que una obra tan importante no lleve 
un indice bastante completo; y que no haya sido impresa en mejor papel. 

AGaAPITo REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Russet, H, J., The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. Paper. 55 pp. Price, 45 cents. 


In this revised and enlarged edition of his previous publication Dr. Russell 
attempts to present “a collection of Spanish words that may be ‘basic’ to a 
two-year high-school or a one-year college course in Spanish.” The exact 
extent to which his effort has succeeded is, of course, impossible to ascertain, 
but I believe that it will be found to be the closest approximation to this goal yet 
made available. With all previous word-counts at his disposal the compiler has 
carefully avoided the fault of being too narrowly statistical in his methodology. 
Over a hundred high-school and college teachers, using a mimeographed 
‘master-list, have aided him in eliminating unnecessary over-difficult entries 
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and in supplying such common sense words as: miércoles, dos, tres, segundo, 
roto, and thegike, that ‘exact’ counts do not include. 

Dr. Russell has pointed out that this is a student’s word-list. Its 2,891 entries 
have been divided into six groups according to their relative importance to the 
elementary student, with a merit-number after each word to indicate this. 
At any period such a list would have given confidence and direction to the 
efforts of Spanish students but today it is of particular benefit. Grammars have 
greatly reduced their vocabularies, it is true, but the general increase in content 
of elementary courses, the use of newspapers, periodicals, radio broadcasts, and 
other factors have tended materially to increase the student’s problem of 
selection and the teacher’s difficulty in emphasis and advisement. When the 
advantages of this book were presented to it recently, my own first-year 
class voted unanimously for the adoption of this word-list in addition to the 
required texts. 

Stuart Murray Gross 
Florida Southern College 
Lakeland, Florida 


Parra, TERESA DE LA, Blanca Nieves y Compafiia. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Cartos Garcia-Prapa. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. xiii, 234 pp. Price $1.36. 

Las Memorias de Mamdé Blanca, of which the present text is a simplified 
edition, was written by Ana Teresa Parra Sanojo (1895-1937), who made the 
pen-name of Teresa de la Parra one of the most famous and best-loved names 
in Venezuelan literature. She spent the last third of her brief life in Europe, 
and in 1929, in Las Memorias de Mamé Blanca, she set down her memories 
of childhood on a Venezuelan sugar-cane plantation, writing with a warmth of 
affection and humor and a deftness of characterization unsurpassed in 
Spanish American fiction. 

The book is exquisitely written, in a style that is highly personal and yet 
classically pure. Gabriela Mistral said of the author’s style that one would have 
to go back to the other Teresa, the great Santa Teresa, to find its equal in grace 
and mocking wit. In his introduction to the present edition, Professor Garcia- 
Prada says: “Las Memorias de Mamé Blanca son para los hispanoamericanos 
lo que el Tom Sawyer es para los norteamericanos,” and there is justification 
for so bold a claim, since Las Memorias holds a really unique place in the 
affections of Spanish American readers. 

A text edition of the book, with a few minor cuts, and with the original title, 
was prepared (in collaboration) by the same editor and published by Mac- 
millan in 1932. This edition is out of print, and the work appears now, retitled 
Blanca Nieves y Compafiia, under the Heath imprint. The new edition omits 
entirely the Advertencia of the original and the Macmillan editions, in which 
the reader is told about Mam4 Blanca, the supposed author of the memoirs. 
The eight chapters of the original text, each one a character study, have been 
expertly shortened and simplified by the elimination of many of the adverbial 
modifiers, which lend charm to the style but make it ponderous for the 
elementary student. In the sample passage from the beginning of Chapter I 
which follows, the cuts are indicated by parentheses: 
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“Blanca Nieves, (la tercera de las nifiitas por orden de edad y de tamaifio,) 
tenia (entonces cinco afios, el cutis muy triguefio,) los ojos ogeuros, el pelo 
muy negro, las piernas quemadisimas de sol, los brazos mas quemados atin, y 
tengo que confesarlo humildemente, (sin merecer en absoluto semejante 
nombre,) Blanca Nieves era yo. Siendo inseparables mi nombre y yo, forma- 
bamos juntos (a todas horas) un disparate (ambulante) que sédlo la costumbre 
(, con su gran tolerancia,) aceptaba (indulgentemente) sin (hacer ironias 
faciles ni) pedir explicaciones. Como se vera mas adelante, la culpa de tal 
disparate la tenia Mama,. quien (por temperamento de poeta) despreciaba la 
realidad y la sometia (sistematicamente) a leyes arbitrarias y amables que (de 
continuo) le dictaba la fantasia.” 

With this simplification and pruning of style, the book is easy enough to be 
read with enjoyment in second-year classes in colleges and in most schools. 
The exercises consist of questions and replacement drills, some of them 
multiple-choice. They follow the text, as do the notes, translating difficult 
phrases. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary. 

The editor is to be congratulated on his success in making Las Memorias 
de Mamé Blanca available to a wider and more elementary group of students, 
and I wish his edition all the success that it richly deserves. 

Donato D. WaLsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


H. Avpern and J. Martex, Misterios y problemas para la pracitica de la con- 
versacién, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. 204 
pp. Price, $1.40. 

The authors state in their preface that this is a collection of tales rewritten, 
translated, and adapted from H. A. Ripley’s “Minute Mysteries” and “Mystery 
Puzzles,” intended for use in the second year as conversational material. The 
misterios (odd numbers) alternate with the problemas (even numbers). The 
object is to make the student think in Spanish; to make active his passive 
vocabulary. If, in spite of your thinking in any or all languages, you can’t solve 
the puzzles, a book of answers “available for teachers will be sent upon 
request.” The preface states that only those stories have been selected which 
are free from “revolting murder and creepy horror.” Most of the stories, 
however, deal with murder, and some people find that “revolting” under any 
circumstances. 

Names have been put into Spanish, such as that of the central character, 
Professor Sabueso, and those of Doctor Sangredo. Tia Celestina, and 
Rinocente. The locale is given a Spanish touch, but it is relatively unimportant. 

The mental gymnastics required range from careful observation of facts to 
analyzing “trick” statements, such as “marrying your widow’s sister” or 
having fifty-one cents in two coins, one of which is not a half-dollar; others 
are based more or less on common sense, such as arranging, by touching only 
one glass, three full glasses plus three empty ones so that they are alternately 
full and empty. There are also problems in cryptography and simple mathe- 
matics. 

Each selection is preceded by an illustrated head-piece of pertinent carica- 
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tures by Rafael D. Palacios. These are decidedly exaggerated, such as the five 
skeletons (page 33) eating an apple, blowing smoke rings, playing with poison, 
a clock, wearing boots, the Iron Cross, and the like. The authors acknowledge 
the skill of the artist and thank him for capturing the spirit of the text in his 
illustrations. One of the trick letters (page 34) in English would seem to me 
equally sensible in Spanish. 

In the ejercicios, parts A (Investigacién) and B (Deduccién) are in Spanish, 
whereas C (Composicién), D (Estudio de palabras), E (Modismos), and F 
(Proyecto) give directions in English. It seems that this use of English for 
simple instructions, after the use of Spanish in the involved problems, might 
prevent the student from the stated objective of learning to think in Spanish. 
Will the student not feel that Spanish is all right as the language for playing 
with problems and mental or linguistic tricks, but that the teacher must fall 
back on English when he really wants something? 

The exercises are especially good. They consist of filling blanks, multiple- 
choice questions, matched words or sentences, and the like. To me, it seems a 
a pity that the effort spent on them was not used on intrinsically better 
material. In fairness, however, I should say that I do not like this type of 
story, cartoon or mental gymnastics in any language. Perhaps I am just 
mentally lazy, or perhaps I exhaust myself in trying to teach the use of ser and 
estar and the imperfect, but I don’t like this type of material and “sobre gustos 
no hay nada escrito.” We have used Robles’s Cartillas where this book is 
intended to be used. I was not enthusiastic about them either. I liked Robles; 
he was a good artist, and his material had genuine Spanish flavor, but I prefer 
normal people and actions in elementary classes and above all as little murder 
and bloodshed and as few morbid themes as possible. 

The vocabulary of Misterios y problemas is Spanish-English only. It seems 
adequate. Obvious cognates such as directorio (p. 54) for telephone directory, 
where I should have been inclined to use anuario, are omitted. I have noticed 
no errors. The hyphen on page 137, line 7 failed to register in my copy. But 
even here we must read “con los ojos abiertos.” 

Some may wonder why I should describe at some length a book that I 
wouldn’t choose for my own use. The answer is that I was assigned the task 
of reviewing it, and I know the authors as able teachers, scholars, and writers. 
I simply regret their choice of material in this instance, but for those who like 
such material I recommend the book, which is certainly well done. 

Merve I. ProrzMaNn 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


SPAULDING, Rosert K., and Leonarp, Irvine A., Spanish Review Grammar. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Cloth. 333 pp. Price, $1.75. 


As its title implies, this grammar is planned for students who have com- 
pleted one year of college Spanish or two years of high-school Spanish. 
Although it is based primarily on the eclectic method, it is sufficiently ample 
in material and flexible in design to be used equally well by teachers who 
prefer a semi-inductive approach to grammar and an emphasis on conversa- 
tion. There is an introductory chapter on accentuation, syllabification, punctua- 
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tion, and capitalization; this chapter may be omitted without any loss of 
continuity, but we all know from classroom experience that a good review of 
these matters is very timely at the beginning of the second year. Each chapter 
begins with a thorough discussion of the grammatical principles to be reviewed, 
followed by a helpful section on idiomatic material and a reference to certain 
verb-forms to be studied in the appendix. There is a reading selection ap- 
proximately two pages in length, and three types of exercises to enable the 
student to apply the grammar rules and to use the new words that he is learn- 
ing. The first type is a completion exercise or a series of very short sentences 
in English for translation, and provides intensive drill on individual rules; the 
second is a cuestionario for conversation; the third is a translation exercise 
with numbered sentences of moderate length. The reading selections are taken 
from Palacio Valdés, Ricardo Palma, and Antonio Soto, They are enter- 
taining in subject-matter and their style is natural, idiomatic Spanish. At the 
head of each chapter is a well-chosen proverb to be memorized; there is no 
need to point out that a knowledge of proverbs is essential to an effective 
command of the Spanish language and to the enjoyment of the literary 
masterpieces of Spain and of Spanish America. 

The grammatical explanations are very thorough, and differences between 
conservative and contemporary usages are indicated. Each chapter takes up 
only one main topic of Spanish grammar. One whole chapter deals with por 
and para. Four chapters are devoted to the subjunctive. 

Probably the most commendable feature of this grammar is that it pre- 
supposes mistaken ideas carried over from the first year, and strives to 
correct the great number of misconceptions that plague an instructor whose 
second-year students come from several different schools. For example, after 
giving five illustrative sentences, the authors state, “With a predicate noun or 
adjective employed as a noun, ser is used whether it indicates a quality or a 
state.” Every second-year class drawn from many sources is bound to con- 
tain at least a few students who have the diabolically misleading idea that 
estar always indicates a temporary condition, and ser a permanent condition. 
We then have the recurring phenomenon of the student who insists that if you 
say, “Juan es alumno,” you are expressing the belief that he will remain in 
school until his dying day, and that if you say, “Teresa es espaiola,” you are 
precluding the possibility of her emigrating to the New World and becoming 
a naturalized citizen of Mexico or the United States. Perhaps through bitter 
experience Professors Spaulding and Leonard have acquired a knack for 
anticipating the erroneous notions that an instructor in second-year courses 
has to weed out. 

On the whole this review grammar is a very practical text that it will be a 
pleasure to use in the classroom. The grammatical explanations are somewhat 
too detailed for the average student who likes to prepare his assignments 
hastily, but they provide the conscientious student with the means of finding 
clear answers to his questions and enlightening examples to guide him. In 
view of the fact that some second-year students have had a very inadequate 
amount of oral practice, it would have been better to make the cuestionarios 
longer than ten or twelve questions, especially in the first few chapters of 
the book ; after the class had had a little experience in giving prepared answers, 
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the instructor could then begin to supplement the oral work with extemporane- 
ous questions, The very size of classes in the present emergency makes it 
necessary to have extensive conversation exercises, so that everyone will have 
a chance to answer a question in Spanish during at least every other meeting 
of a course. 

Spanish Review Grammar is a text that is unusually helpful in its clarity, its 
thoroughness, and its anticipation of first-year misconceptions that must be 
corrected in the second year. 

Joun L. Martin 
Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Castro, AMErico, [beroamérica: Su presente y su pasado. (Revised Edition.) 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. xiv, 304 pp. 
Price, $2.65. 

When Professor Castro’s [beroamérica was first published in 1941, it seemed, 
to this reviewer, a series of beautifully written essays by a Spaniard who was 
reluctant to admit that Ibero-America had made much headway since Inde- 
pendence. The pre-Columbian and colonial chapters were well documented, but 
there was a dearth of facts about the more recent history of the Ibero-Ameri- 
can Republics, a defect that was remedied in part by the inclusion of a supple- 
ment in English: “Some Additional Information about Ibero-America,” pre- 
pared by Professor Frederic Ernst. 

In the new edition, Professor Ernst’s supplement has disappeared as an 
entity, although some of the facts in it now appear in the text itself. The 
photographs, which were scattered through the text of the first edition, have 
been doubled in number, supplied with a commentary in Spanish, and grouped 
in a section of forty pages at the beginning of the book, becoming a kind of 
pictorial supplement. In place of the end-paper maps of the first edition, there 
are inserted four large, folded Rand McNally maps (South America, Mexico, 
Central America, West Indies). 

The text itself has been considerably revised and expanded, but the frame- 
work is the same. There are nine chapters: Ojeada previa e indispensable; 
Iberoamérica y las civilizaciones indigenas; La conquista de Hispanoamérica ; 
El Brasil; El régimen colonial en Hispanoamérica; La fragmentacién del 
imperio espafiol; Las naciones hispanoamericanas ; La literatura de las naciones 
hispanoamericanas; Conclusién. As in the first edition, there is a Spanish- 
English end-vocabulary. 

Chapters I and VIII show the greatest expansion, but no significant change 
in the author’s point of view. In Chapter I, Professor Castro is laudably trying 
to combat the “Leyenda Negra,” by stressing the amazing achievements of his 
compatriots in colonial Spanish America. But his eager advocacy of this cause 
leads him to some sweeping and questionable assertions. Speaking of the 
artistic heritage of Spain, he says: “Hay hoy en Hispanoamérica residencias 
de jefes del Estado, universidades y bibliotecas publicas situadas en magnificos 
y artisticos edificios, construidos entre los siglos XVI y XVIII. Las mayores 
joyas del arte hispanoamericano son, sin embargo, los centenares de templos 
que esmaltan las tierras de Hispanoamérica, Francia, Holanda e Inglaterra no 
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dejaron en América una sola huella de verdadero arte durante aquellos siglos.” 
Summing up the conquest of America, the author describes the grandeurs and 
virtues of the conquerors, and then goes on: “Fueron crueles quienes usaron 
a los indios como esclavos, demolieron sus ciudades y han impedido subsistir 
tanta linda cosa como habia entre los incas, los mayas y los aztecas. Lo tnico 
que atentia semejantes dafios es la certeza de que la poblacién indigena de 
Hispanoamérica lo habria pasado aun mucho peor si algtin otro pueblo europeo 
hubiese conquistado Méjico y el Pert en el siglo XVI; y nadie se ocuparia hoy 
del asunto.” And finally, he has this to say of contemporary commerce and 
industry in Ibero-America: “En el fondo, el iberoamericano auténtico no 
concibe mds riqueza que la de la propiedad territorial, y es tan inhabil para 
negociar con dinero como su antepasado, el hispano-cristiano de la Edad 
Media.” 

As in the first edition, the greatest virtues of the book lie in its excellent 
syntheses of Spanish American history and culture up to the time of the Wars 
of Independence, but in Professor Castro’s treatment of the Ibero-American 
Republics there are disconcerting touches of belittlement and mockery that 
tend to make his book an embarrassing, if not misleading, introduction to a 
study of the other American Republics. The first edition was adversely criti- 
cized on this account; and it is obvious that Professor Castro, to use his own 
words (p. vii), is still inclined to “insist upon his own interpretations” in large 
measure, This is of course his right, as it is equally the right of prospective 
users of his book to judge its usefulness, for their purposes, upon the basis of 
different interpretations—even their “own interpretations.” 

The following misprints were noted: Table of Contents, lo economia; 
plate 3, sonreir; plate 4, yen (y en); plate 23, cross-reference to plate 21 
should be to plate 24; p. 45, 1. 11, ya (y a); p. 49, footnote, linguista; p. 50, 
1. 8, siglio; p. 52, 1. 15, indepencia; p. 52, 1. 22, trabaio; p. 94, 1. 4, mingan 
(ningun). 

Donatp D. WatsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Waxman, Samuet M., La Alfombra Magica. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. vii, 148 pp. Price, 92 cents. 

This little book is another in the growing library of Spanish texts based on 
Mexico. The short story (37 pages of text) which is its backbone was written 
in English by A. Hamilton Gibbs and then translated by Professor Waxman. 
The pedagogical pattern of the chapters is a familiar but excellent one. Fol- 
lowing the Spanish text matter are (1) notes and comments on the text, 
(2) exercises which drill on irregular verbs, the distinction between ser and 
estar, saber and conocer, and the like. 

In speaking of his aims, the editor says: “You will find nothing between these 
covers of word-levels, plateaux, questionnaires, or any of that cumbersome 
pedagogical paraphernalia which clutters and dehumanizes our American 
textbooks.” Bravo !—at least in principle. Few will miss the tiresome question- 
naires with which we have all sinned, but there is room for more than a little 
argument regarding the casual dismissal of word-counts and such matters as 
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mere “paraphernalia.” If this philosophy were carried to its logical conclusion 
all drills and exercises, including those in La Alfombra Mdgica, would be 
dispensed with. The perfect textbook would be no textbook at all but a work of 
literature in its original boards. ; De acuerdo! But who could teach such a 
book on the elementary level? 
L, Crark KEATING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Metrees, Cecitia, Rute e Alberto. Edited by Virginia Joiner and Eunice 
Joiner Gates. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1945. Cloth. Illustrated. 
ix, 162 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Dona Cecilia Meireles Grillo composed this story for use in the schools of 
Brazil, and the present edition is a version cut and adapted for beginners in 
Portuguese in this country. The Silveiras take their children, Rute and Alberto, 
to spend a summer vacation in Copacabana, a delightful prospect for them, 
since they have never lived near the sea, When Alberto notices some curious 
people on the beach, he inquires about them, and on learning that they are 
“turistas” he and Rute determine to play that game, too, with their Tio Mario 
as their cicerone. So they (and the reader with them) see the sights of Rio 
and learn something of the city’s history through anecdotes told them by their 
uncle. It is a charming picture of a happy family, and also a modest source of 
interesting facts about the loveliest city in the world. 

The editors have included a bibliography of books in English about Brazil, 
books that will appeal to anyone who wants to know more about that great 
nation, but not books, most of them, of the sort that children would find 
interesting. Exercises for each chapter follow the text, with questions for 
aural-oral use of Portuguese, and there are pronunciation drills, substitution 
and other exercises on grammatical points, and short poems to memorize. The 
vocabulary, although not determined by any word count, is not large, cover- 
ing some thirty-eight pages. Photographs are liberally used, and a city plan 
of Rio, naming bays, islands and bairros, forms the end papers (the bairro 
“Laranjeiras” lacks its ending). 

While the book is designed for elementary use generally, after “half a semes- 
ter of study of the fundamentals of Portuguese grammar,” its appeal will 
probably be limited on account of the protagonists’ ages, which naturally de- 
mands a child’s point of view in narrative and dialogue, even though the lan- 
guage does not strike this reviewer as being over-childish in tone. But pupils 
of grade or high-school classes will find in this book excellent, standard col- 
loquial Brazilian Portuguese—one would expect no less from the pen of so 
eminent a poetess—of the sort spoken in a carioca family of good social class. 
They will also find a good deal of solid historical and other factual information 
about Rio imparted in entertaining style by characters who are bem simpdticos. 
The whole effect suggests to the reader as an appropriate sub-title, Aproveitar 
deleitando, or Deleitar aproveitando. 

L, L. Barrett 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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HAMILTon, D. Lez, Lopes, Atsert R., and WaLsH, WILLIAM X., Conversas 
sul-americanas. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1946. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. vi, 218 pp. Price, $1.85. 


These twenty-two Conversas contain a great deal of factual information on 
South America, the first dozen treating Spanish American countries and the 
last ten dealing with Brazil. Factual information in the mass can easily be 
dull, but here the manner of presentation enlivens the material, A young 
Paulista comes to a Midwestern university on a scholarship for graduate 
study in sociology, and shares a dormitory room with a sophomore who hopes 
to go some day to Brazil. Anténio needs practice in English, while Richard 
wants to know more about his roommate’s native land; so they agree to swap 
knowledge, Anténio chatting on various phases of South America and Richard 
helping him with his English. The conversations must be carried on in Eng- 
lish, naturally, for Richard knows no Portuguese, but of course for the pur- 
poses of this book they are given in Portuguese. 

The subjects taken up include a general look at the continent as a whole, 
then the land, and then discussions of the products of various regions (each 
embracing several countries) and the people. Succeeding chapters contain such 
topics as education, history, social and international relations, “Good Neigh- 
bors,” and literature. The second half of the book (the pages on Brazil nearly 
equal those on Spanish America, though there are fewer Conversas) divides 
Brazil into regions in order to consider topography, products, industrial de- 
velopment, social conditions, education, history, and literature. In short, the 
text gives the reader a quick glance over the basic facts about South America 
without pretending to penetrate beneath the surface of the material available. 

This basic information is presented in fairly easy, colloquial language that is 
never stilted or too obviously didactic. Monologues are avoided by Richard’s 
irreverent interruptions and natural comments. If Antdénio is carried away 
at times by national pride into flights of rhetoric, Richard punctures him with 
a “wisecrack”; and if the latter probes too embarrassingly into matters of 
politics, Anténio turns him aside with a humorous protest. Yet this colloquial 
effect is gained with only 2600 words, exclusive of proper nouns—and without 
apparent straining to keep the vocabulary simple and limited. Seventy per 
cent of the words occur within the basic words and first three thousand 
entries in the Brown-Carr-Shane Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese, 
and of this proportion 1299 words fall within the first two thousand entries. 
Twenty-three per cent of the Conversas vocabulary follows the Word Book’s 
first three thousand ; four per cent does not figure in that count but has English 
cognate equivalents, and the rest is limited almost entirely to the last chapter 
in quotations from Brazilian authors. There are fifty-one pages of vocabulary, 
and approximately a full page of Perguntas on the content of each Conversa. 

Dividing the two major parts of the text is a page of statistics showing the 
area and 1945 population of all the Brazilian states and territories, the Portu- 
guese term for the inhabitant of each state, the capitals and their population 
as of 1944 (the figures for the national capital are those of 1945). The front 
end-papers, in colors, furnish a pictorial map of Brazil’s raw materials; the 
final end-paper gives a map of South America, also in colors; and the page 
opposite this map contains the following data for the whole continent: name 
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of country (Portuguese form), area, population, name of inhabitant, capital 
and population, monetary unit, railway mileage, and United States and British 
investments in millions of dollars. There are fourteen photographs sprinkled 
through the book; few of them have appeared in other texts. 

No typographical errors have been noted, and only one vocabulary omission 
found: cunha, wedge (the reviewer acknowledges here his debt to a student 
who borrowed the book to read). 

The Conversas ought to stimulate the student to overcome his inhibitions 
about attempting to speak a foreign language: the subject-matter is of the 
kind to arouse interest; its presentation, with occasional witty remarks and 
colloquial phrases, holds that interest; and its nature demands, for question 
and answer, little more than the present indicative, as far as verbs are con- 
cerned. An occasional preterite or command form will occur, but the over- 
whelming majority of verb forms needed for conversation are in the present 
indicative. Let it be noted and emphasized here, however, that the reading itself 
is not so simple; even the first page contains, besides the three forms already 
mentioned, verbs in the following tenses and moods: (indicative) imperfect, 
present progressive, future, conditional (subjunctive, other than command use) 
present, imperfect. But when the student finds that even long sequences of 
sensible, rational statements can be made with the present tense—although he 
recognizes its insufficiency for general needs—he should feel more at ease in 
taking his first oral steps in Portuguese. This factor alone would recommend 
the use of Conmversas sul-americanas in first-year classes, aside from the 
further fact that the book provides much useful information at the same time. 
The student, in fact, gets two benefits at the cost of little more expenditure 
of effort than either one would require. 

The book, according to the authors, is designed for high-school or college 
use after a grammar and perhaps an easy reader have been finished. However, 
if the class happens to be composed—as is often the case in our colleges— 
of students with training in other languages, Conversas might well be used as 
the first book other than the grammar. Its date of introduction to the class will 
depend upon the class, of course: most of the tenses, if not all, must be recog- 
nizable at least. This reviewer anticipates considerable success in the use of 
Conversas sul-americanas, and recommends it to the profession. 

L. L. Barrett 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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approach to reading. Text on righthand pages with questions on facing pages; ample foot- 
notes; complete vocabulary. Carefully graded for beginners. (August, 1.75) 


GRISMER & KEATING: 
SPANISH CONVERSATION FOR BEGINNERS 


This delightfully illustrated book can be used after only a few weeks of instruction. Each 
lesson has frases utiles, a short story, cuestionario based on the story; and the illustrations 
have special vocabulary and questions. (July, 1.60) 


DEL RIO & PETTY: 
MISERICORDIA (GALDOS) 


For second-year college, this edition of Galdés’ masterly novel is provided with ample 
footnotes, complete vocabulary, cuestionarios, as well as special introductions for American 
college students. (Text abridged) (October, 1.65) 


[PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1945:] 
DEL RIO & DEL RIO: 
DEL SOLAR HISPANICO 


Subtitled “Lecturas de literatura espafiola e hispanoamericana,” this book offers a full- 
semester's reading for intermediate college level. Widely adopted immediately upon publica- 
tion in September 1945. (2.35) 


IN STOCK: Widely used Dryden Spanish texts have all been reprinted 
for shipment in August 1946. Orders should be placed as early as pos- 
sibble. Examination copies on request. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS == 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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REVISTA HISPANICA MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el objeto de estudiar y difundir la cultura hispanica. 
Contiene articulos, resefias de libros y noticias literarias; textos y documentos 
para la historia literaria moderna; estudios y materiales de folklore hispdnico; 
una bibliografia hispanoamericana clasificada; noticias acerca del hispanismo en 
América, y una seccién escolar dedicada a los estudiantes de espaiiol. 


Director: Federico de Onis 


PRECIO DE SUSCRIPCION Y VENTA 


4 délares norteamericanos al afio; nimero suelto: $1.00 


Paises de habla espafiola y portuguesa: 10 pesos argentinos; 
nimero suelto: 2.50 pesos argentinos 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


Hispanic Institute in the United States Instituto de Filologia 
Columbia University Universidad de Buenos Aires 
435 West 117th Street, New York. Florida 691, Buenos Aires. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 
taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 


Managing Editor: JAMES FERGUSON KING 


Board of Editors 
ARTHUR S, AITON ROLAND D, Hussey 
CarLos E, CASTANEDA JAMES F. KING 
CHARLES C. GRIFFIN InvinG A. LEONARD 
Lewis HANKE ARTHUR P, WHITAKER 
Roscog R, HILL 

Advisory Editors 
HERBERT E, BOLTON DANA G. MUNRO 
Isaac J. Cox J. Frep Rippy 
CLARENCE H. HARING WILLIAM S. ROBERTSON 


Editorial correspondence: PROFESSOR JAMES F. KiNG, Room 439, Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 


Business correspondence: DUKE UNIVERSITY Press, College Station, Durham, N.C. 
Subscription rates: $4.00 a year Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, College Station, North Carolina 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


EL CAMINO REAL 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
By Edith Moore Jarrett and By Edith Moore Jarrett 
Beryl J. M. McManus $2.16 
$2.08 


Throughout the country high school teachers and pupils are enthusiasti- 
cally and successfully following “the Royal road” to Spanish. ‘The original- 
ity of material appeals to the pupils. The scientific plan insures a proper 
coverage of grammar and vocabulary. Oral Spanish receives adequate 
attention. The attractive and numerous full-size illustrations have in- 
structive value as well as eye-appeal. 


SAL Y SABOR DE MEXICO 


By Moore JARRETT 


A series of colorful essays and plays depicting the life and customs of 
Mexico. The book is particularly suitable for oral work with its wealth 
of dialogues and extensive material for class dramatization. $1.48 


AVENTURAS DE DON QUIJOTE 


Edited by H. ALPERN and J. MARTEL 


A simplified edition of the most interesting episodes of this classic, 
planned for early and rapid reading. $1.32 


INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH 


By J. C. Bascock and S. N. TREviNo 


A college text, Introduction to Spanish, is concise, skillfully organized, 
thorough. It wastes no time in getting down to fundamentals. It offers 


an effective plan of repetition and review. It gives an abundance of 
illustrative material. $2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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A finely printed and illustrated monthly review of the important political, 


of Latin America. The only publication which provides the people of the 
United States with a comprehensive picture of those countries and their 
peoples as they actuaily are today. It is independent, unbiased, accurate, fac- 
tual and objective. 


Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN 


201 East 57th St. New York 22, N.Y. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and helpful 


arti methods, i i icati d 
icles oe, ane pedagogical research, publications, an 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


8 issues a year, monthly ex June, July, August and 


Current subscripti 2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2°50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. Dr BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


— 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
Obeslesia,fom the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
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SPANISH GRAMMAR AND READERS 


CODE PRICE 

DeVitis. New Spanish Grammar Devise $1.50 
Spanish-American Reader ..............600cecececeeccccceecenees Devote 1.50 
Alarcén. E] Capitan Veneno (Snavely) Alar. 280 
Alvarez Quintero. Las de Cain (Lamb and Willey) ...................... Cain 20 
Bardin. Garcilaso de la Vega’s El Reino de los Incas del Peri .............. Inca 1.00 
Broomhall. Spoken Spanish Bross 80 
Cervantes. Don Quijote (da Cruz and Kuhne) ...............eeceeeeeeee Quick 100 
Espinosa, A. M. Elementary Spanish Conversation and Composition ....... Espin 1.20 
Espinosa, J. M. Rompecabezas Espafioles Romp 280 
Forrester and Loly. Vistas de México ............60...0ececeeeeeeeeeeees Vista 100 
Galland and Brenes-Mesén, Spanish Composition ..................+-0 Mesen 1.40 
Garcilaso de la Vega. E] Reino de los Incas del Peri (Bardin) ............ Inca 100 
Henry. Piececitas Espafiolas Faciles Piece 80 
House and Kaufman. Tamayo’s Un Drama Nuevo .................... Tamayo 80 
Lamb and Willey. Alvarez Quintero’s Las de Cain ..............000se0eeee Cain 80 
Malone. Sanchez Pérez’s Leyendas Espafiolas Legend 
Manuel. E] Conde Lucanor (Ray and Bahret) Conde 80 
Pérez Escrich. Fortuna and Tony (DeVitis) ...............00ccceeceeeees Tony 80 
Pittaro. Cuentos de Espafia .. Pitt 1.40 
Ray and Bahret. Lecciones Elementales ..............20.0000eceeeeeeeees Ray 1.40 
Sanchez Pérez. Leyendas Espafiolas (Malone) Legend 80 
Snavely. Alarcén’s El Capitan Veneno Alar 80 
Snavely and Ward. Valdés? José Jose 80 
Sparkman, Industrial Spanish ................-0:00ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees Spark 1.40 
Tamayo. Un Drama Nuevo (House and Kaufman) ..............-+-0++: Tamayo .80 
Turrell. Cuentos Hispanoamericanos Turrel 1.20 
Valdés. José (Snavely and Ward) ............ccccccccsneceeeeeeeeeeeenes Jose 80 
Valera. E] Pajaro Verde (DeVitis) ...........2.ceeceeeeeecceeeeeeeceees Verde 80 

ALLYN AND BACON 
Boston New York Chicago 

Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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GENERAL INDEX OF VoLs. LI-LX (1936-45) OF 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Compiled by H. H. SHAPIRO and H. C. LANCASTER. 
Edited by H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 


A sequel to the General Index of Vols. I-L, it is similarly divided 
into three parts: Subjects ; Authors of Articles and of Books Reviewed ; 


and Reviewers. 
150 pages, 8vo, paper, $2.75 
General Index of Vols. I-L (1886-1935), 321 pp. 8vo, paper, $5 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 


Literatura Iberoamericana 


CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 


University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, E.U.A. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll, 4.00; en otros paises, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof. Martin E. Erickson, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., E.U.A. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 


COLECCION TIERRA FIRME 


La mas clara y mas sugestiva exposicion de la cultura latino- 
americana, hecha por sus mejores escritores y especialistas 


VOLUMENES PUBLICADOS 


1. 11. 
Augusto Guzman German Arciniegas 
TUPAJ KATARI ESTE PUEBLO DE AMERICA 
2. 
B. Sanin Cano . 12. 
LETRAS COLOMBIANAS José Gabriel Navarro* 
ARTES PLASTICAS 
ECUATORIANAS 


Julio Jiménez Rueda 
LETRAS MEXICANAS EN EL 


13. 
SIGLO XIX N. Garcia Samudio 


4. LA INDEPENDENCIA 
Mariano Picén Salas HISPANOAMERICANA 
DE LA CONQUISTA A LA 
INDEPENDENCIA 14. 
S Luis Alberto Sanchez 
Arturo Ramos ¢ EXISTE AMERICA LATINA? 
LOS POBLACIONES DEL BRASIL 
6. 15. 
Alfonso Crespo Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa 
SANTA CRUZ, EL CONDOR INDIO JOSE BONIFACIO 
Luis E 
uis E. 
Justino Zavala Muniz 
8. 
Leopoldo Benites Vinueza 17. 
ARGONAUTAS DE LA SELVA Moisés Poblete Troncoso 
9. EL MOVIMIENTO OBRERO 
Medardo Vitier LATINOAMERICANO 
DEL ENSAYO AMERICANO 18. 
‘ 10. Josué de Castro 
Gilberto Freyre LA ALIMENTACION EN LOS 
INTERPRETACION DEL BRASIL TROPICOS 


19. 
Alejo Carpentier 
LA MUSICA EN CUBA 


Cada tomo $1.25 
*Volimenes ilustrados $1.65 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 
Panuco 63 | México, D.F. 
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Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 

Literary and gogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
and news of interest to the teachers of the French language and 
literature 
Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: Georce B. Watts, 

SECRETARY- TREASURER, 

COLLEGE, 

Davipson, N.C. 
Advertisers, address: ARMAND BE£Guf, Business Manager 


531 West 123rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 


Address correspondence to: 


1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 
Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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The Epic of 
LATIN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Revised Edition 


By ARTURO TORRES-RIOSECO 


University of California 


We are happy to announce that this important work 
will shortly be available once more. The author 
has added to its value by the incorporation of a 
number of revisions, particularly in the chapter on 


Brazilian literature. 


@ 


—_ 


From the reviews of the earlier edition: 


“Both the general public and the student have abundant reason to be grateful for this 
readable, compact and informative history of Latin American letters by one who is probably 
the foremost authority within the United States.’—Irving A. Leonard in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 


“Professor Torres-Rioseco has manifested a fine sense of intuition, fruit of his profound 
grasp of the subject, in selecting from the great mass of writers, books, and movements 
only the significant. His book thus gains in two ways: it is readable and it is teachable, two 
qualities which profit by being in each other's company, and are only too rarely so.""—The 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 


“There is no better introduction in English to the rich literary treasure of Ibero-America.” 
—New York Herald Tribune Books. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2. e 
288 pages Educational edition, $2.75 114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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HISPANIC Bulletin of Spanish 
REVIEW Studies 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- : 
search in the Hispanic Languages A Quarterly Review for All 


and Literatures Interested in Spanish 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 


E. ALLISON PEERS, Editor 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P.WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder Annual subscription $4.50, 
M. Romera-Navarro and postage included 
Oris H. Green, Editors 
E. B. WuiaMs, Business Manager BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year 
College Hall, University of Pennsyl- University of Liverpool 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania England 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the German language and literature because it stresses educational 
and pedagogical problems which confront every American teacher 
of German. Since its inception in 1928, the GERMAN QUARTERLY 
has enjoyed the confidence of a large group of discriminating 
readers widely distributed throughout the continent. 


Subscription is $2.00 per year 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Business Manager: 


Managing Editor: Hersert H. J. Petser 


Epwin H. 


University of Cincinnati University of Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio Philadelphia 4, Pa 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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Two New Recorded Courses by “Decca for” 
the Teaching and Learning of 
Spanish and French 
“DECCA SPANISH COURSE” An advanced course by Prof. Lester 
Crocker and Isabel Brugada. This course is in the form of a play, an ab- 
sorbing mystery drama, “Las Aventuras de Roberto Martin.” It com- 
prises 16 ten-inch double-faced records that will play on any phonograph 
or phono-radio. It also includes a grammar book, a play book, a dictionary 
and two albums. Two of the lessons are of instruction-pronunciation and 
the other 30 of dialogue-conversation. Performed by a cast of 18 male 
and female actors and one female singer. 


Price complete including federal tax $41.88 


“DECCA FRENCH COURSE” An advanced course by Prof. Lester 
Crocker and Mme. Simone David. This course is also in the form of a 
play, “Les Aventures de Robert Martin” and follows in the number of 
records, books and albums the same lines as the Spanish course described 
above. Performed by an outstanding cast of 20 French actors. 


Price complete including Federal Tax $41.88 
*In preparation: ‘“Decca’s’’ Portuguese and Italian courses 


Please remit with your order. We will ship by American Express and you 
pay transportation charges upon receipt. 


CASTELLANOS-MOLINA CORPORATION 
144 West 72nd Street New York 23, N.Y. 


Headquarters for Latin American Music and Records since 1905 
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The smoke of battle 


has become the smoke of commerce! 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
COMERCIAL AL DIA 


by 


Max A. LURIA 


answers the post-war need for a book that will 


teach to our young people the live, functional 


Spanish demanded by the business world. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPANISH AMERICAN ATENEA 
MAGAZINES Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 


Subscription service, new or renewal 
Benefit of Scholarship Fund of Sigma 
Delta Pi, the National Spanish 
Henor Society 
Order from F. Dewey Amner, Kent 


State University, Kent, Ohio 


Special Teaching Offer: TIEMPO 
$.10 per copy in orders of five or more 


to one address for 4 or more weeks. 


Suggested Yearly Subscriptions: Tiempo, 
$6.00 ($3.50 for six months), Atlantida, 
$2.60; $5.00; 
Radio Guia, Revista Geografica 
Americana, $4.00; El Hijo Prédigo, 
$5.00; Hoy, $12.00 ($7.00 for six 
Billiken $3.40 ($1.85 for six 


months), and many others. 


Cuadernos 
$1.50; 


Americanos, 


months) ; 


Write for list. 


Letras y Artes 


Publicada por la Universidad de Concepcién 
(Chile) 


Comisién Directora: Ennique 
Féturx Anmanno 


Suscripcién anual, Délares 2.25 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


MINERVA 


Revista Continental de Filosofta 
Publicacién bimestral 


Colaboraciones de investigadores 
de todo el Continente. 
Director: MARIO BUNGE 


Suscripcién anual: 10 $ M. arg., o 4 délares, 
o | libra esterlina. 


Giros y cheques: Adolfo Morinigo, Garay 431 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
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HOUSE-MAPES: Shorter Spanish Grammar 


Thorough training in essentials of grammar. Stresses words 
and idioms used most frequently. Review after every five or 
six lessons. Vocabularies. 


LOGAN-MAPES: Spanish Workbook 


Varied exercises. Lessons parallel Shorter Spanish Grammar. 


MAPES-LOPEZ-MORILLAS: Y va de Cuento 


First-year reading keyed to student interest, Introduces con- 
structions in same order as Shorter Spanish Grammar, 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Boston 
San Francisco 5 


New York 
Columbus 16 


Toronto 5 


1947 
WINTER QUARTER 
IN MEXICO 


SPANISH MAJORS: 


Study intensively the language, 
literature, and culture; live with 
Spanish-speaking families; study 
Spanish by living it. 


—*— 


Other classes taught in English to 
complete full program toward 
graduation (English, History, Fine 
Arts, etc.). Credits transferred back 
to your school. 


* — 
MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
JANUARY 6 TO MARCH 14, 1947 
— * — 


For further details write to director of group, 
Dr. James B, Tharp, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Just 
Published 


DIVRY’S 
HANDY 


SPANISH- 
ENGLISH 


AND 
ENGLISH- 
SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date pocket 
Dictionary, listing all Spanish and English words 
in current use—over 60,000—including many 
of the latest technical, scientific and milita 
terms, Also contains Elements of Grammar, full 
list of Irregular Verbs, Cities with their popula- 
tions, Colored Maps, etc. Indispensable to stu- 
dents, translators, business men, etc. 536 pages, 
3%4 x 6%, flexible leatherette binding. 


Postpaid $2.00 With Indexes $2.50 
On sale at leading bookstores 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Back Numbers of Hispania 


To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese will be glad to 
supply back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of 
prices. (Many issues are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard 
to obtain. Prospective purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All 
prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Number of issues Price per issue Price per volume 
1918 4 $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1926, inclusive 6 1.50 9.00 
1927-1931, inclusive 6 1.25 7.50 
1932 5 1.00 5.00 
1933 4 1.00 4.00 
1934 5 1.00 5.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1943, inclusive 4 -75 3.00 
1944 and current 4 .50 2.00 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to HISPANIA. 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -75 each 
1932 to 1940, inclusive .50 each 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


Vol. I, 1918 February, May, October 
Vol. II, 1919 February, November 
Vol. III, 1920 February, March 

Vol. IV, 1921 February, March 

Vol. V, 1922 February 

Vol. VII, 1924 February 

Vol. XXIII, 1940 February, December 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 
REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS. 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 
GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 
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new 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Hespelt - Leonard - Reid - Crow Englekirk 


Ready September rst! Presenting the work of the most important South 
American writers from the Colonial Period to the present—this comprehensive 


anthology makes available for the first time an adequate text for survey courses 
in Spanish American literature. 


Complete in one volume (approximately 800 pages). Probable price, $5.00 


Also available in two volumes. Probable price each, $3.00 


VIDA GAUCHA By Hilario Saenz and Lloyd D. Teale 


Coming in September—the vivid portrayal of gaucho life on the pampa and in 
a typical Argentine frontier town. Twelve reproductions of paintings by F. 
Molina Campos—one in full color—heighten the interest and charm of the text. 
Interpretative essays, notes, and vocabulary. For second year students. 


Approximately 192 pages. Probable price, $1.90 


PANORAMA DO BRASIL 
By Emil L. Jordan 
Edited by A. S. Pessoa 


This new reader, for introduction after the com- —— 
pletion of a first book in Portuguese, serves a dual {G9 ¥ 
purpose: it furnishes material for conversational prac- 
tice in everyday Brazilian Portuguese, and provides an introduction to the 
national culture and economic life of Brazil. 
200 pages, illus. $1.85 


CONVERSAS SUL-AMERICANAS 
Hamilton - Lopez - Walsh : 


An easy, colloquial style distinguishes the twenty-two conversas that comprise 
this new text designed to bridge the gap between the study of Portuguese gram- 
matical structure in the beginning text and the more advanced idiom of the 
educated Brazilian. “An excellent piece of work.”—John M. Sharp, University 


of Chicago. 218 pages, illus. $1.85 
101 Fifth Ave. e F. 8S. CROFTS & CO. ¢ New York 3, N.Y. 
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LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 


SPANISH LESSONS 


World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
serr'** South America 
School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 


LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


Encourage Good Pupils 
AWARD A.A.T.S.P, MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 


Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 
nearest regional distributor. 

REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
JupirH CHEVOLA, 3622 Bronx Boulevard, New York 67, N.Y. 
Jane C. Watson, 927 Dempster Street, Evanston, III. 
Meta M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
SaRAH GASKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston 5, Tex. 
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Important 


Spanish 


Viaje de Negocios 

Jaime Homero Arjona 

University of Connecticut 

A commercial text complete with 
grammar review, readings, vocabu- 
lary, verb review, composition, and 
exercises. 236 pages, $1.80 


textbooks 


Spanish Review Grammar 


Everett W. Hesse 

University of Wisconsin 

Streamlined and to the point, with 
emphasis on grammar, the 15 les- 
sons present themes which connect 
the oral exercises. 156 pages, $1.50 


Interesting Readings 


El Gaucho y La Pampa 
Un Drama y Ocho Cuentos 


L. Clark Keating, George Washington 
University 


Joseph S. Flores, University of Illinois 


Characterized by freshness and 
novelty, this book presents exciting 
tales of the life of the Argentine 
cowboy. The vocabulary is simple; 
2900 words, 1700 of which are 
found in the first 2500 of the 
Buchanan list. 193 pages, $1.40 


American Book Company 


Buenos Amigos, 
Buenos Vecinos 


Raymond L. Grismer, University of 
Minnesota 


César I. Arroyo, Latin-American Studio, 
St. Paul 


These stories are about a trip 
through Mexico. They introduce 
the student to that delightful coun- 
try and give him a picture of the 


daily life among our neighbors to 
the south. Designed for use after 


a few weeks of the study of Span- 


ish. Vocabularies and exercises. 
126 pages, $1.32 
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Mapa de Espana y Portugal 


(Spanish Text) Size, 66 x 46 inches 


Classes in Spanish language and literature will find this map of un- 
usual interest and value. 


It is an up-to-date colored wall map of Spain, Portugal, and the 
northern coast of Africa, with all text in Spanish. It is printed in 
six colors, and shows mountain systems, lakes, rivers, cities, towns 
and modern provinces. 


Inset maps show physical features and the old governmental 
“regions,”’ Madrid and environs, Barcelona and environs, Lisbon and 
environs, the Canary Islands, the Azores, and the Madeira Islands. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
111 8th Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 619 Mission St. 
New York 11, N.Y. Chicago 5, Ill. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


DISTINGUISHED 
DICTIONARIES 


Truly distinguished reference works for the teacher or stu- 
dent of Spanish—in popular demand throughout Latin America 
—recognized in class-rooms throughout the United States— 


FUCILLA’S SPANISH DICTIONARY—edited 
by Professor Joseph G. Fucilla, Northwestern 
University. Completely revised to include the 
latest technical and commercial terms, with over 
50,000 entries. Self-pronouncing, bi-lingual lists 
of words, idiomatic phrases and special terms. 
638 pages, indexed, jacketed. $2.50. 


VELAZQUEZ SPANISH DICTIONARY. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a master-work ac- 
cepted as authoritative. Over 128,000 entries in 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English  self-pro- 
nouncing lists. 1514 pages. With index, $5.50. 
Plain, $4.50. Morocco bound, $10.00. 

Prices are list—discounts to schools. 


WILLCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Acaba de publicarse 
la formidable comedia 


casera mexicana: 


EL TRIUNFO DE DON RICARDO 
O 

LA CATASTROFE DEL SR. ROJAS 

Escrita por la bien H 


conocida autora 


Talia E. Quinamor. 


Editada por la Srta. 
J ane C. Watson del 


Evanston 


Hi 2 h School, CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 


To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London ; 
Prof. FEDERICO DE ON{s, J: UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of  4e2 Pelayo Institute, Santan- 
Spanish Studies, Oxford Uni- der 


versity. Spanish Department, 
Columbia University Srta. MAR{A VICTORIA DE 


LARA, Spanish, University 
Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit- “ithe , 
erature, University of Seville of Liverpool 


Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
sity Spanish” 


Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 
dents. 


NEW! 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 


made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 


Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35 R.C.A. Building New York 20, N.Y. 
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